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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


[Te book was written with my feet. By tramping 

London’s streets, her open spaces, her wharves, 
her alleys and the haunts of strange men; by 
hurrying with the hurriers and loafing with the loafers, 
and talking with the good, the not so good and the good 
for nothing ; and by keeping my ears open and my eyes 
skinned I have been entertained by interesting folk 
without having to spend anything but time. 

To the proprietors of places of amusement, waiters, 
taxi-drivers, park-keepers, commissionaires, night watch- 
men, actors, prize-fighters, outcasts, crooks, detectives, 
and the thousand-and-one other interesting people of 
all kinds and nationalities with whom I have gossiped, 
or eaten, or drunk I tender my cordial acknowledg- 
ments, for none knows better than I that they are the 
real authors of these chapters. 


JOHN C. GOODWIN. 
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QUEER FISH 


CHAPTER I 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 


Y “AHE calm of evening envelops the city like a 
mantle. Here, in the greens and browns of the 
Park, the fret and tumult of the city’s 
streets are forgotten, and tranquillity broods over all 
things. The distant purring of cars. The laughter of 
children at play. The faint ensemble of a far-away 
band. ... 

Overhead is a firmament blue as the Madonna’s robe. 
A great whale of a cloud sulks in the west, its edges 
picked out in flaming orange by the rays of the setting 
sun. A few wisps of cloud, silver-hued and feathery, 
scud lightly across the face of the heavens, poised 
delicately in space and travelling—whither ? 

A faint, a very faint, purring ; shifting and indeter- 
minate. Overhead it is, but its exact point of origiu is 
elusive. Now I see it. A tiny fly of steel and aluminium 
and wire turns in its flight, its underside glistening like 
polished silver in the rays of the sun. Presently orange- 
coloured puffs issue from it, and the purring, graceful 
thing sweeps and swerves and writes the name of a great 
London newspaper across the heavens. 

It has completed the capital ‘‘ D ” and the “a” and 
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‘*i” are inscribed in one movement. Up it now goes, 
catapulted into the firmament, its stream of orange 
smoke temporarily arrested. Now it is over the “1,” 
and a puff of smoke is jetted forth. It is the dot over 
the “i.” A final swoop, and the ‘‘1”’ is fashioned ; and 
the “‘ y ” completes the unique achievement. The writ- 
ing of the second word is accomplished somewhat 
similarly—for the “ a-i-1”’ occurs in each word of the 
title‘ DAILY MAIL,” and the tiny fly hums contentedly 
off to repeat its feat elsewhere, for this is a twice nightly 
performance. 

A bearded man standing next to me contemplates the 
letters of orange poised in space against their background 
of blue. Rubbing his chin, he exclaims: “ Well, he’s 
a queer fish!” 

If he is referring to the aviator—and he undoubtedly 
is—can this old man be right? . . 

As I walk towards Knightsbridge on my way home 
I find myself pondering upon the old man’s comment, 
and I am forced to the conclusion that if the aviator up 
in the sky is a queer fish those over whose heads he is 
performing feats of dexterity and skill are queerer still. 

Were the airman, or anyone else, able to annihilate 
space and time and explore many of the widely separated 
parts of London at the same time or, by telescoping night 
into day and the seasons into each other, see London 
and her sons and daughters all within, say, twenty-four 
hours he would find many queer fish. If he looked closely 
enough he would make the queerest discovery of all: he 
would find that the queerest people of all are not the 
crooks, or the cranks, the famous or the notorious, but 
just those whom we regard as ordinary folk doing what 
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we consider ordinary things in what we deem an 
ordinary way. 

I do not know why, for instance, a hundred thousand 
people should take the trouble to watch a dozen horses 
ridden by lean beings in grotesque attire cover a measured 
portion of the planet’s surface in the shortest possible 
time. Still less do I see why the said hundred thousand 
people should become excited by this phenomenon, but 
they do! You do. Ido. But it is devilish queer, for 
all that ! 

Nor do I see why ten thousand other beings should 
pay money which they can ill afford in return for the 
privilege of watching two men don padded gloves so 
that they shall not hurt each other and, having done 
this, proceed to batter and disfigure each other. 

It was a Frenchman who, commenting upon the 
English method of drinking a whisky-and-soda, said : 
‘You Englishmen take a cold and strong drink. You 
add hot water to it to make it warm and weak. You 
add lemon to make it sour, and sugar to make it sweet. 
Then you say ‘ Here’s to you,’ and drink it yourselves ! ” 

Similarly, I find it difficult to explain why couples, 
each one composed of two persons of opposite sexes, 
should revolve in rhythm in each other’s arms over a 
slippery floor for four solid hours to the strains of a 
band. Yet you do it! And I do it. It is my chief 
vice. It is my obsessive insanity. And so intently and 
so frequently do I perform these musical gyrations that 
it is being borne in upon me that my play is becoming 
my work and my work my play ! 

By the time I have reached Knightsbridge my reflec- 
tions have been swamped by a new resolve induced by 
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the old man’s remark concerning the airman. I decide 
to spend the next few months nosing about London 
and observing her people. I will contemplate crooks 
and cranks, notabilities, notorieties and nonentities ; and 
I will watch them at their work and at their play, and 
study their responses to the minor crises of life, and 
I will record my impressions in a book. 

The book will be patchy and chaotic, lacking cohesion 
and without continuity or compactness; but that is 
inevitable and I would not have it otherwise. In making 
my mind a blank, and by faithfully recording the 
impressions made upon it by the behaviour of different 
people at different times and under different conditions 
the result must obviously be a formless mosaic of deeds 
and misdeeds. 

Would you like to accompany me on my wanderings ? 

Come along, then ! 


CHAPTER II 
THE SAFEBREAKER’S STORY 


through the agency of an acquaintance of mine 
in the C.I.D. 

I accompany the detective to a smallish house tucked 
away in the entrails of Highgate, where the cracksman, 
after a career consisting of alternate periods of breaking 
safes and breaking stones, is laid by the heels with 
chronic rheumatism. 

The door is opened by a slim, rather towsled girl, 
quite pretty. Her sleeves, rolled up to her elbows, 
indicate that our knock has summoned her from her 
wash-tub. She starts slightly on recognising my com- 
panion, but a jocular assurance on his part, followed by 
an explanation of the purpose of our call brings us a 
smiling invitation to step inside. 

“* Father’s in the kitchen,” she adds. 

Saunders is seated by the kitchen fire, cleaning an old 
pipe. A kitten on his knee opens two sleepy eyes, appar- 
ently approves of us, and prepares toresume its nap. After 
mutual felicitations, and the usual English fatuities about 
the usual English weather, I am announced as a journalist 
in search of copy, and the detective takes his leave. 

The daughter makes us tea, adds a drop of What 
Killed Auntie, and leaves us together while she dis- 
appears to resume the ritual of washing-day. 


Gran I will call him. I have met him 
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I will not give his story in his actual words—partly 
because it is patchy, and rather rambling, and partly 
because I do not take it down word for word. However, 
I have endeavoured to dovetail its fragments into one 
connected story, and this is the gist of it: 

His earlier efforts were directed against safes of simple 
construction—so simple, indeed, as to be little better 
than plain boxes constructed to resist fire rather than 
safebreakers. They were fitted with chambers sur- 
rounded by a packing of slow-conducting substances, 
and were almost as easy to open as a tin of salmon, as 
he puts it. 

Later on, as his successes mounted up and his skill 
and confidence increased accordingly, he ventured upon 
tackling the less vulnerable types of safe. This kind 
of safe, he explains, was really a safe within a safe, the 
space between the inner compartment and the outer 
shell being stuffed with a specially prepared sand which, 
as it gave off steam when reached by heat, functioned 
as a fire extinguisher rather than as a thief-resisting 
contrivance. ‘The walls of these safes, however, were 
both thicker and tougher than those upon which he 
had hitherto operated and, as such, offered him more 
and better practice, ‘while a greater satisfaction was 
derived from opening one of them. Further, since they 
were less vulnerable than the types upon which he had 
hitherto worked the swag resulting from his successes 
was correspondingly more valuable. 

As time passed on, and his successes became more 
frequent and more creditable (from his point of view), 
Saunders contemplated bigger game. With this end 
in view, and as he had amassed what was in those 
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pre-war days a fairly respectable bank balance as the 
result of his activities, he temporarily retired from the 
game in order to study the construction of safes, the 
design and purpose of almost every known implement 
used by the really big cracksmen, and the methods 
employed by those experts. 

‘“‘'There is big money in the game if you know your 
way about and don’t go making an ass of yourself,” he 
confides. 

He studied the various means of attacking what was 
then the most vulnerable part of a safe—its back. The 
most popular method involved the employment of a 
contrivance appropriately termed the “tin opener.” 
This, he explains, resembled a large tin opener of great 
levering power having a sharp claw at its “ business 
end.” A hole was first of all drilled into a point near 
one of the top corners of the back. Into this the claw 
was inserted and a cut made—just as when you open a 
tin of salmon—down practically the entire length of the 
safe. The cut was continued at right angles to its 
original course, parallel with the floor, and when it had 
thus extended along the lower end of the back as far 
as it could be made to go, its course was again continued 
at right angles, and upwards. A huge U-shaped cut 
was now complete, and the weakness of the safe backs 
of the days of which he spoke made it an easy matter 
for a man of ordinary strength to bend the back of 
the safe outwards and help himself to its contents. 
Additional leverage was obtained, if necessary, by using 
a “tin opener ”’ constructed in three sections. One 
of these was provided with the cutting claw. At its 
Opposite end was a threaded recess traversing it for a 
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few inches. One end of the second section had a 
corresponding length threaded on its outside so that it 
could be screwed into the recess in the lowest section, 
while the third section could be similarly screwed into 
the middle section and the three, thus joined together, 
converted into one long and efficient device. 

‘A mighty powerful friend,” he chuckles. 

He also studied the use of wedges. These he ob- 
tained from an ex-convict who had become too old for 
further activities. The old lag, stressing their varying 
sizes, and their graduated thicknesses, explained that 
in cracking a safe by the use of wedges he must insert 
the thinnest wedge first, driving it in through the tiny 
slit where the door of the safe engaged with the front 
edge of the safe’s side. Having done this, he was to 
introduce a second and larger wedge next to it. This 
would lever the side outwards by another fraction of an 
inch. Successive wedges, each a trifle larger than its 
predecessor, were to be driven in until a time would 
arrive when the side would have been forced clear of 
the door-bolts which, by engaging with it, had kept the 
safe locked and, the bolts being by then rendered useless, 
the door could be pulled open as though it had been 
legitimately unlocked by its own keys. These wedges, 
the old lag explains, could be driven in either by being 
struck with a hammer capped with rubber to muffle 
the sound or by the use of a supplementary device 
termed a jackscrew, which would accomplish by sus- 
tained pressure what the hammer could do by its blows. 
The old lag produced samples of both for Saunders’ 
benefit and explained their use. 
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of the drill. This, a sharp-pointed tool of extremely 
tough steel, he was instructed to use in the same manner 
as a brace and bit which, indeed, it very closely re- 
sembled. Its use was based upon a principle familiar 
to every engineer and metallurgist—namely, that pro- 
vided sufficient time is available a sharp instrument will 
sooner or later cut a way through any metal softer than 
itself. Saunders added that recently some safebreakers 
had taken to use an electric drill. In appearance, he 
explained, the electric drill somewhat resembled a 
miniature Lewis gun, a cutting tool being substituted 
for the barrel and the whole contrivance (portable, of 
course) being worked by electricity derived from any 
electric light fitting in the room where the cracksman is 
operating. Cheap safes, he pointed out, soon succumbed 
to its attack. 

‘“‘ They’re as easy to open as a meat safe,” he says. 

It was against the most powerful safes, however, that 
Saunders soon conceived the ambition to pit his skill. 
The stronger the safe, he argued, the more valuable its 
contents. Here he encountered a real difficulty. He 
knew that the most powerful weapon available against 
a safe is the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. Ignorant of its 
use, he was also unacquainted with any brother cracks- 
man whom he knew for certain not only to be in the 
habit of using it but to be willing to demonstrate its 
use to him. Safebreakers keep very much to themselves. 
They are isolated folk. In view of the enormous value 
of the swag which falls to them when they “touch ” 
and in view, also, of the existence of a horde of petty 
criminals who are only too ready to attempt to sponge 
upon them, and even to blackmail them, they guard not 
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only their methods but even the very fact of their 
occupation from anybody to whom it is not absolutely 
necessary to confide such secrets. Fences and other 
confederates, of course, must be taken into their con- 
fidence, for reasons which step into their proper places 
elsewhere in this book; but to no others are secrets 
confided if it can be helped. Many professional 
criminals’ wives and families are ignorant of their 
real occupation. 

Saunders was accordingly driven to search for some 
one who would teach him simply the use of the blowpipe. 
The other tricks of the trade he had picked up partly 
during his own experiences and partly through the 
medium of the old lag. The old lag, of course, had never 
used the blowpipe. Indeed, he admitted to Saunders 
that he had never even seen one. They were not used 
in his day, he explained. 

Early in 1915, Saunders solved the difficulty by 
obtaining employment in a munition factory. Although 
conscription had not been enforced up to then he had 
volunteered for service in the Army, but had been 
rejected on medical grounds owing to a trace of rheu- 
matism. He bought a popular handbook on metallurgy 
and riveting, and with its aid and his experience as an 
acetylene welder in the munition works he soon mastered 
the function and use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe so 
far as it could be used against safes. 

““ The best teachers teach themselves,” he comments. 

Forsaking the munition factory within a few months, 
he rented a room in a house owned by his fence and 
into it he smuggled two cylinders, each two-and-a-half 
feet in length—the one to hold the compressed acetylene 
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gas and the other to contain the oxygen. Each of these 
he fitted with a small metal tube at one end, to allow 
the exit of the oxygen and acetylene gas respectively, 
the passage of the gases through their respective tubes 
being regulated by a stop-cock. The two tubes he 
welded into one a few inches from the points where 
they were joined to their cylinders, so as to allow the 
two gases to mingle before emerging. He added a 
pressure gauge and a nozzle. The apparatus was now 
complete. When the gases emerged mixed together, and 
were lighted, a flame with a temperature of 7000° 
Fahrenheit would, he knew, be the outcome; and this 
terrific heat, he estimated, would melt the toughest steel 
he would have to negotiate. 

He had good reason for this optimism. His experience 
had taught him that within fifteen minutes the flame 
from cylinders each containing twenty-five cubic feet of 
one gas or the other could make a cut a yard long in a 
steel plate six inches thick. And although his cylinders 
weighed together about sixty pounds, he calculated that 
he could safely ensure their conveyance to the scene 
of any projected coup provided only that he exercised 
sufficient care. 

Armed with this new knowledge and his new apparatus, 
he went seriously into the business of safebreaking, and 
made a fair haul soon after starting, but was caught and 
arrested. On the expiration of his sentence he returned 
to his chosen vocation and, though this was destined to 
be his last attempt, he certainly netted an immense 
reward. Learning, however, that an innocent party had 
been arrested for his crime and was awaiting trial, he 
gave himself up to the police and duly appeared in the 
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dock. In view of this act of surrender and in view, also, 
of his failing health—for the rheumatism which had 
precluded his admission to the Army was now beginning 
to grow worse—he was awarded a relatively light 
sentence. After some time in prison it became obvious 
that he would soon be a lifelong cripple, unable to 
indulge in his old practices whether he wanted to or not, 
and through the exercise of certain powers vested for 
this and similar purposes in the Home Office he was 
conditionally released. 

I throw out a hint that I should like some details 
of his coups, but as he seems obviously reluctant to 
furnish any and it occurs to me that their publication 
might lead to his identity being disclosed I refrain from 
pressing the point. After all, I have enjoyed his 
hospitality and two hours of his society, so I take my 
leave. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE STRONG-ROOM 


“my card to a uniformed functionary who conducts 

me across a tessellated pavement (rubber) and past 
two other officials dressed like himself and so into an 
ante-room, one side of which is open and discloses a 
vista of an outer office through a forest of oaken 
pillars. 

Millions of corpse-like faces surmounted with heads 
anointed with oil and parted—oh, so carefully! The 
number of hairs on the right side of each parting 
corresponds to a hair with the sum of those on the left 
side. The perfect equation! And the corpse-like 
countenances—some moustached, some beavered and 
others as smooth as melons—scrutinise enormous ledgers 
and peer intently at slips of paper of all colours issued 
by other banks, and the proprietors of the corpse-like 
countenances enter mysterious signs in the enormous 
ledgers and add up columns and columns of other and 
similar signs and balance thousands and play with 
millions with never the flicker of an eyelid. 

A youth swims by carrying a letter basket bursting 
with pretty pictures of the Houses of Parliament, on 
the backs of which are the significant words “‘ One 
Pound ” and replicas of the signature of a gentleman 
named Fisher. The pictures are done up in bundles 


| HAVE an appointment, and IJ accordingly present 
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of a hundred each, held together by a device like a 
garter. There must be scores of such bundles in the 
basket, and I find myself wobbling between the fear 
that the youth will drop some of the bundles and the 
hope that he will. 

Beings float noiselessly about on the rubber-paved 
floor. Telegraph boys arrive. A District Messenger 
boy. Clerks from neighbouring offices. Customers. An 
obvious detective. Two old dames, all perfume and 
petulance. Uniformed functionaries come, and go, and 
linger and loll. (There are no lady clerks.) An old 
reprobate in a silk topper, lavender gloves and white 
spats is greeted with ‘“ Step this way, general.” A 
junior clerk is ruling thousands of red lines in an 
enormous ledger. Another is deriving sustenance from 
his finger-nails. 

‘Now, sir!” 

My particular functionary has returned, and shepherds 
me across to the manager. I furnish him with my 
credentials, which are good, and with a specimen of my 
handwriting, which is bad. He comes to the conclusion 
that in spite of appearances I am neither safebreaker, 
nor forger, nor coiner, nor thief, nor anarchist, nor a 
person harbouring felonious intent. He presses a 
button. 

A plump little man appears magically from nowhere, 
like Mephistopheles in Faust, and we are introduced. 
We respectively express pleasure at being introduced, 
and the manager appears to be pleased by our pleasure, 
and after the usual silly, artificial, time-squandering and 
thoroughly British platitudes we leave the manager that 
I may be shown the finest strong room in Europe. 
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My guide is an entertaining fellow. Garrulous. Good 
company. He has a very high opinion of the firm which 
has made the strong-room and its anti-burglar devices, 
and the sight of a safe, or a steel grille, or a strong-room 
door throws him into an ecstasy and he becomes anec- 
dotal. 

The safes of this particular firm, he points out, have 
always been head and shoulders above those of any 
other firm. He recollects that so long ago as 1860 one 
of them passed a most searching test. A ten-pound 
Bank of England note, a gold watch, a piece of silver 
plate, a bundle of documents and some paper shavings 
were locked up in it. The safe was then lowered on to 
an immense coal fire and left there for three hours, the 
fire being stoked up whenever it showed signs of flagging. 
When the three hours had passed the fire was put out 
with the aid of hoses, and when the safe had cooled 
sufficiently it was opened in front of several hundred 
witnesses. Its contents were intact and the watch, which 
was still ticking, had neither gained nor lost a second ! 

He goes on to say that another safe made by this 
firm was put to a severe test in the big fire in Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, in the summer of 1919. The whole 
building in which the safe was installed collapsed, and 
the safe fell sixty feet into the heart of the fire and 
remained for eighty-two hours in the burning debris. 
So great was the heat that the brass handles and mount- 
ings were melted, but on its being opened its entire 
contents—books, cash and papers—were found to be 
unharmed. 

We descend now into the bowels of the earth and I 
find myself among a maze of corridors, all yellow-washed 
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and rubber-paved and traversed by great black snakes 
of tubing containing the wires for the electric light, and 
the ceiling of each corridor is beaded with an endless 
chain of electric bulbs which stretch like a dotted line 
of light far into the entrails of London. 

And every other second small electric trucks laden 
with mysterious boxes all locked and corded and sealed 
purr by in this direction or in that, each with its own 
functionary to drive it, and the only difference between 
one truck and another is that while one has just emerged 
from a strong-room the other is about to enter one. 

And voices exchange cryptic messages or issue or 
acknowledge instructions, and everything is said in low 
tones, as though we were being shown round a cathedral 
and the functionaries were vergers, or beadles, or minor 
canons. 

And a minor canon stands at every door of every 
strong-room, motionless like the Roman soldier in the 
picture “ Faithful unto Death,’”’ and above the sullen 
whir of trucks and the restrained utterances of verger 
and beadle the hiss of lifts and the metallic clank of 
lift gates is heard unflagging, and regular, and dominant. 

Strong-rooms for deeds, strong-rooms for jewels, and 
strong-rooms for minted coinage are visible on every 
side, and great, powerful, static, impregnable safes who 
scowl at you as you pass, as if to say, ‘‘ Mess me about, 
if you dare!” Each has its great oblong, rectangular 
door, all steel, and brass, and bars, and handles, and 
devices like steering wheels, all polished, and challenging, 
and solid. 

My guide pats one of them affectionately, and pro- 
ceeds to relate the particulars of a jewel robbery in 
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Holborn Viaduct 1n which a safe of the same type was 
involved. 

One of the burglars had been secreted on the premises 
before the establishment closed for the week-end, for 
the robbery took place on a Saturday. This is a ruse 
not infrequently employed, and by its use the concealed 
cracksman was able to admit his colleague in due 
season. 

The jewellers’ offices were on the third floor of the 
building, so in order that they should not be observed 
from Holborn Viaduct the cracksmen erected a kind 
of tent, of green canvas, stretched across the room to 
a height of six feet and then carried towards the back 
of the room to form a false ceiling about three feet 
below the real one. This “‘ tent ’’ was then fastened by 
wires to the walls of the room and supported by bamboo 
poles. 

It was a well-organised plan, complete down to the 
last detail. Who the thieves were, and what apparatus 
they brought with them we shall never fully know, but 
judging from the amount and variety of gear which they 
left behind them they must have been a large and expert 
gang equipped with the latest and best apparatus for 
breaking into safes. 

Behind them they left twenty cylinders of oxygen 
gas, each of which weighed half-a-hundredweight ; an 
eighteen-inch pump ; a pressure indicator; a screen two 
feet square, fitted with a mica window and intended to 
protect the actual operator from the effects of the close 
proximity of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe; a number of 
jemmies, saws, drills, wedges and blowpipes ; and a litter 


of other but minor tools. They had even come provided 
Cc 
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with a bottle of acid drops to relieve the irritation of the 
throat by the fumes of burnt gas ! 

The safe which the cracksmen attacked was four-and- 
a-half feet high, and about two-and-a-half feet in depth 
and width ; and it weighed three tons. They appeared 
to have attacked it by directing the oxy-acetylene jet 
on to one spot in the side of the safe for at least six 
hours, but the only result was a tiny hole barely an inch 
in depth! The position of this hole is particularly 
interesting, because immediately opposite to it lay the 
sole contents of the safe—a small packet of jewels valued 
at {70,000! ... 

We reach a huge circular contrivance like the back 
of a gigantic watch hinged open and disclosing a room 
which I view through a formidable grille of steel bars 
erected just inside the entrance. 

“This is the strong-room,” my guide announces, and 
I note the phrasing. It is the strong-room. The others 
which I have seen have only been pretending to be 
strong-rooms. Compared with this one they are spurious, 
counterfeit things, understudies—call them what I like. 
I pass through the huge gaping circle and though I am 
six feet in height there is still a space of several inches 
between the top of my head and the top of the entrance. 
About this I shall have more to say presently. 

The room itself is an immense square box, whose 
walls consist of several feet of concrete reinforced with 
intersected steel, and are lined with fireproof packing. 
Its floor is similarly constructed, to resist attack from 
underneath, and its ceiling is made of steel girders 
strengthened with an interlocked cross-rails, and ferro- 
concrete, but since the offices of the bank itself are 
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immediately above and they, in their turn, are adequately 
guarded, there is little likelihood of attack from above. 

Round three sides of the room run three or four decks 
of steel shelving, all white and glossy and smelling of 
new paint. On them are deed boxes, some old and of 
wood, and others new and of steel, each one locked and 
inscribed with the name of the client to whom its 
contents relate. I read some of the most famous names 
in the land. Ina corner railed off from the rest of the 
room by another steel grille squats an enormous safe. 
‘There are two million pounds’ worth of jewels in that 
safe,” says my guide. I dutifully appear impressed, 
and he goes on to tell me a story about its twin brother, 
which was supplied to a resident of Antwerp and 
remained in that city throughout the German occupation 
of Belgium. When the Allies entered Antwerp it became 
necessary (I may not say why) for the Allied command 
to seize the safe, open it and examine Its contents. 

Now the owner of the safe had fled from Antwerp 
just before the arrival of the Allies, and he took with 
him the keys of the two key locks, and the secret of the 
combination of the letter lock. The safe, accordingly, 
could not be opened without being forced. Instructions 
were issued by the Allied command to a firm of Belgian 
engineers, and the latter decided to begin at once with the 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 

Their expert workmen began their attack by fire on 
the Monday morning, and worked hard all day. Failure. 

They continued on the Tuesday, and again worked 
all day. Again failure. 

They resumed operations on the Wednesday, and 
again spent the day on the job. Still failure. 
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By the Thursday evening all their tools had been 
rendered unfit for further use and the workmen, now 
exhausted, flatly refused to go on with the enter- 
prise. 

The firm accordingly gave up the attempt as likely 
to be fruitless, and informed the Allied command that 
it had had to admit defeat ; but as it was vitally important 
that the Allies should gain access to the contents of that 
safe more experts were summoned, fresh apparatus and 
tools obtained, and a member of the firm which had 
built the safe hurried over from London, and after 
two more days’ feverish work upon the safe it was 
opened ! 

He tells me all this while we are in the strong-room. 
The door of the room is an immense circular mass of 
steel weighing, he tells me, three-and-a-half tons. It 
is doubly hinged, that is to say, it is hinged on to a 
hinge, and this device, I am informed, ensures a perfect 
fit into the concentric, stepped flanges in the aperture 
giving access to the strong-room. By an arrangement 
of wheels and levers twenty-four bolts are impelled from 
the centre of the circle outwards to its circumference, 
where they engage with slots drilled for their reception 
in the strong-room wall. Four time-locks provide 
additional security, for the door cannot be opened— 
even by its own keys—until each of the four clocks fitted 
to the inner face of the door has ticked to its set hour. 
There are, moreover, two other sets of locks. One of 
these is an ordinary lock, but it can be opened only by 
the simultaneous turning of two keys, each of which 
is in the keeping of a different official of the bank. The 
other set is a double combination lock, which is so 
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devised that it can only be opened when it has been 
set, in turn, to each of two different letter combinations 
each of which is known, as in the case of one of the 
complementary locking devices of the safe, only to one 
bank official. 

In short, the door can be opened only after the lapse 
of a given time after having been locked, and then 
only in the presence of several high officials of the 
bank. ‘‘ This strong-room can be broken open, of 
course,’ my guide points out, ‘‘ but it would take several 
expert engineers equipped with the most powerful 
devices well over a week—even if they worked in con- 
tinuous shifts night and day—so that even if the most 
expert gang of safebreakers in the world were able, by 
some miracle, to start work on it when the bank closed 
on Saturday and were able to work without fouling 
the alarms ”’ (and here he smiles) ‘‘ until the bank opened 
on Monday morning, they would hardly have done more 
than scratched the surface.” 

And as we pass up the stairs again, on my way to 
the street, I recollect that some years ago the keys of 
the prison safe at Wormwood Scrubs were temporarily 
mislaid. Documents urgently needed were in the safe. 
Dilemma! An old lag doing fifteen years for safe- 
breaking was “‘ inside,” so he was brought from his cell 
and invited to open the safe. He did so in just over 
three minutes! But I doubt whether any cracksman 
or cracksmen could negotiate the door of this strong 
room inside of three weeks. 

And I say as much to the manager, who has received 
similar felicitations before, but feigns pleasure and 
surprise, and we chat for a minute about one thing and 
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another, and presently I take leave of the manager, and 
my guide, and the bank, and its strong-room, and its 
minor canons, and pass out to the street where, within 
ten feet of two million pounds’ worth of other people’s 
jewels a woman with a child at the breast 1s selling 
matches in the rain. 


CHAPTER IV 
KILLING TIME 


year 2000 A.D., and try to imagine the operations 

of the scientific safebreaker of those days and the 
counter-measures of that unique and efficient contrivance 
which we know as Scotland Yard, you will find yourself 
strolling in a limitless and most fascinating field of 
speculation. 

Try it ! 

The first obstacle for the safebreaker of that period 
to overcome we may term the outer defences. The 
outer defences of a safe, apart from burglar alarms, will 
comprise the walls and doors of the chamber enclos- 
ing it. 

If the jemmy will have ceased to be used against 
safes themselves—and the modern tendency is to con- 
struct safes without overlapping doors that could afford 
a jemmy a grip—it will probably continue to be used 
so long as bricks are used, in order to dislodge them 
from their settings. The mortar round the first brick 
to be used will be softened by being oiled, and will then 
be chipped away with hard wooden wedges struck with 
tubber-capped hammers. After this preparation the 
brick will be forced out by the leverage of the jemmy. 
Where concrete walls of immense thickness enclose the 
chamber the safebreaker will probably penetrate these 
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with some portable but powerful contrivance operated 
by atomic or radioactive energy, which will scoop out 
the impeding material as a cheese-taster’s gouge cuts a 
prize Stilton. The cracksman will be able to bore a 
tunnel many inches in diameter through ten feet of 
concrete in as many minutes. 

The safebreaker of the future will attempt to over- 
come steel doors very much on the lines favoured by 
his present-day prototype. He will accordingly cut a 
series of holes round the lock with a brace and bit, the 
point being oiled periodically to stifle the sound of 
boring. The holes of the circle will be linked up by a 
file, similarly greased, and the lock will be removed 
bodily. 

Once inside the chamber he will scatter quicklime 
near the windows (if any) and sprinkle water on the 
quicklime. The resulting steam will frost the windows 
and help to veil his operations from the inquisitive. 
Burglar alarms will have been put out of action before- 
hand by being doctored with some corrosive acid, and 
the cracksman can now approach the safe itself. 

On arriving at it he will, with the aid of a portable 
and improved X-rays apparatus, be able to see whether 
the safe contains anything worth taking before deciding 
whether to take it. 

He will tackle the safe by attacking either the lock 
or the steel itself. In the former event he will begin 
by examining the lock. He may discover this to be a 
time lock, which is a lock fitted with a clockwork device 
which prevents the safe from being opened, even with 
its own key, before the hour at which the lock is set. 
In this case he will utilise some Wellsian accelerator, 
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which will make the mechanism whir swiftly to the 
set time in a few seconds. Now that Einstein has told 
us that space and time are one this may turn out to be 
no so fantastic a prophecy as it now sounds ! 

On the other hand, he may find himself faced with 
a combination lock. This, of course, can only be opened 
by one to whom the combination of letters or figures 
to which the dial was set in the first instance is known, 
as with a few letters or figures hundreds of different 
combinations are possible and the chances against the 
lock being successfully negotiated by an unauthorised 
person are accordingly hundreds to one. Indeed, with 
nine letters or figures over a million combinations are 
possible. 

His efforts to conquer the combination will be assisted 
by a confederate—an employee of the firm owning the 
safe. This hired sneak will either divulge the com- 
bination to the cracksman or, should he be ignorant 
of it, he will obtain it by a ruse something like this 
one. 

He will secretly visit the safe two evenings running, 
just before the close of office hours. On the first evening 
he will remove the dial and insert behind it a circle 
of tissue paper slightly smaller than the dial itself, and 
will replace the latter. On the second evening, the safe 
having been opened in the meantime, he will remove 
the paper and convey it to the safebreaker, who will 
study closely the indentations and ridges made in it 
by the action of the mechanism on the opening of the 
safe. This will give him the required combination, and 
he can then proceed with his enterprise. 

As a certain measure of precaution against the dis- 
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closure of the combination this will be known only to a 
few members of the firm, and code letters substituted 
for those actually composing it. For example, in an 
apparent combination of HKRPBQ there might be 
concealed the real combination ARNOLD. 

Perhaps, in a few years, we shall have safes fitted 
with a voice lock, the lock being equipped with a 
dictaphone device such as will yield only on the voice 
of one particular individual speaking into it. The 
crackman’s only means of opening the lock will then 
be to kidnap the owner of the safe-opening voice, hustle 
him to the safe, and bid him, revolver at temple, to 
utter the magic incantation! By way of a precaution 
against the dilemma caused by the sudden death of the 
owner of the “ key voice,” his voice will be “ preserved ”’ 
on a gramophone record, which will be stored for safety 
in some safe deposit vault. 

Some methods of breaking through the steel itself will 
be entirely new: others will only be developments 
of existing ones. Of these latter the drag and the 
blowpipe will probably survive the longest. 

In using the drag a small hole will be bored through 
the safe door by a diamond-pointed drill of toughened 
steel or with a brace and bit. A nut will then be passed 
through and, with half a turn, set against the inner face 
of the safe door. A long steel rod, threaded throughout 
its length like a screw, will be passed through the nut 
and turned until its further end touches the back of the 
safe. The near end will then be attached to a jack-like 
device and the turning of the screw will be continued 
until such a terrific tension is being exerted that either 
the back or the front of the safe must give way. I do 
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not, however, think the drag will survive for more than 
a few years. In the best safes now made the body is 
bent solid at all corners and the back inserted from 
the front and riveted to the rear flanges to render the 
drag, if used, utterly powerless. 

In using the oxy-acetylene blowpipe the expert 
cracksman will, as now, make use of the fact that acetylene 
is an endothermic gas. In other words, it emits heat 
on being decomposed. When compressed acetylene is 
burned with compressed oxygen they generate a tem- 
perature of 7o00o° Fahrenheit, as I mentioned in my 
last chapter but one, and they can reduce many metals 
to the consistency of melted butter within a few 
minutes. 

The apparatus used with the blowpipe, though more 
compact than now, will still be rather bulky and perhaps, 
as an alternative method, the safe will be opened at the 
top, with the aid of certain powdered metals. Powdered 
aluminium and powdered oxide of iron, for example, 
may be thrown separately on the fire without result ; 
but when powdered magnesium is added to them and 
a match applied to the mixture a temperature of several 
thousand degrees is quickly attained. The aluminium 
and iron oxide will accordingly be placed on the top 
of the safe, the magnesium added, and a flame applied, 
when the metal under the mixture will immediately 
melt. This will be prevented from cascading into the 
safe and igniting its contents by means of an improved 
magnet which will have the power of sucking up the 
molten metal as a vacuum cleaner now lifts dust. 

The oxy-acetylene blowpipe is sometimes used to 
burn a hole through the steel near a combination lock 
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which has been picked, an explosive being passed 
through and a fuse attached. This is not done with 
the object of opening the safe, which has already been 
opened, but so to damage the lock that its owners are 
left with the impression that the safe has been blown 
open and not picked open. The reason ts that as soon 
as it becomes known that a combination lock has been 
successfully overcome, not only do the owners of safes 
of similar construction alter the combinations of their 
locks but the makers set about evolving improve- 
ments, and improvements in safes spell more work for 
safebreakers who, like you and me, hate work like 
poison ! 

The safebreaker of the future will turn his attention 
more and more to the scientific use of explosives. He 
will experiment upon them and make himself thoroughly 
familiar with their various properties. Gun-cotton, 
blasting gelatine, ammonium nitrate, tri-nitro-toluol, 
and a combination of the last two to form amatol (the 
perfect explosive) will severally engage his attention ; 
his object being the maximum of efficiency with the 
minimum of noise. 

Further, he will explore the possibilities of com- 
binations of the elementary gases—which are easy to 
obtain and to handle. A famous scientist said recently, 
“If all the hydrogen on the earth was detonated into 
helium the earth and its inhabitants would be dissipated 
into space and the successful experiment would be 
published throughout the universe as a new star.” The 
safebreaker of the future will undoubtedly rely on such 
gases to a large extent. He will be able to carry them 
on his person in small phials of such strength that he 
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will be able to utilise vast quantities at enormous 
pressures. 

An alternative and donde probable agent of the 
safebreaker of to-morrow will be atomic energy. Huge 
strides have quite recently been made in research into 
this source of power, and we are assured that there is 
enough latent energy in a wineglassful of water to raise 
Bedford to the height of Mont Blanc, while Marconi and 
others believe that we are on the eve of the most thrilling 
discoveries in the field of the atom. This being the 
case, there is no doubt that the safebreaker, who is at 
once the most scientific and the most enterprising of 
our professional criminals, will not be slow in applying 
such discoveries to his own line of business. .. . 

These prophecies, I admit, make alarming reading ; 
but prophecies in science and technology have always 
had a quaint habit of becoming true. H. G. Wells has 
taught us that much! But there is another side to the 
picture. The police will not be idle, and if science will 
aid the criminal of the future it will also aid the police- 
man of the future. 

By ingenious systems of alarms, by the practical 
co-operation of Scotland Yard and the various banks, 
safe-deposits, insurance companies and private firms, 
and by the alliance against him of forces as yet unknown, 
the cracksman of to-morrow will be harassed and handi- 
capped until he will begin to think that, after all, it 1s 
not worth while ! 

Four kinds of alarm suggest themselves, two of which 
will operate in the building and the other two outside 
it. Doors and windows of vaults and strong-rooms 
will be fitted with a device which will detonate a blank 
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cartridge on their being opened, and the report, while 
unnerving the cracksman, will summon passing pedes- 
trians and the police. 

There may be strong-room manufacturers who, with 
the sanction of the Home Office of those days, will 
instal near the locks of their doors a mechanism which, 
on the door being tampered with by an unauthorised 
person, will cause a strong needle actuated by springs 
to dart forward and outward. This will be charged, 
like a hypodermic syringe, with a powerful narcotic. 
The hand of the intruder will be pricked and the narcotic 
jetted into his flesh as though it had been pierced by 
the fang of a snake. 

Safes will be equipped with phials of compressed 
poison gas. These, reposing in pockets arranged inside 
the safe door, will remain inactive on the safe being 
opened in the ordinary manner. Should the drill or the 
flame pierce the steel of the safe highly concentrated 
fumes of poison gas—mustard gas, tear gas or paraldehyde 
vapour—will hiss through the breach and put the 
cracksman out of action for thirty-six hours; so that 
should he be gassed at 10 p.m. (a very early hour) on 
a Saturday evening he will be trapped on the premises 
until 10 a.m. on the Monday morning. Police, watch- 
men and other “interested parties” arriving in the 
gas-laden room will be protected by masks, while the 
nozzles of cylinders of compressed, filtered and 
“washed ” air will be turned to jet it into the room, 
where it will be circulated by a system of electric fans 
with, possibly, the addition of streams of oxygen. 

The other two alarms will serve to rouse the entire 
neighbourhood : they will operate outside the building. 
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In the case of the one, as soon as a window, a door, or 
the safe itself has been tampered with contact will be 
made along an electric circuit linking it with a battery 
of rockets. These will be fired at half-minute intervals 
and, leaping sky-high, will vividly illuminate the im- 
mediate neighbourhood and, at the same time, arrest 
the attention of its residents by a warning explosion in 
mid-air. 

Scotland Yard, by an arrangement with banks and 
any others desirous of availing themselves of its special 
protection in return for an agreed annual payment, 
will co-operate with them somewhat on the following 
lines. 

As soon as the safebreaker has tampered with any 
door or window in the building he is attacking a bell 
will shrilly ring at the side of the officer on night duty 
in whose Division the robbery is being attempted. On 
a large street map of his Division, on frosted glass, a 
light will simultaneously appear at the point where the 
building is situated. Picking up the receiver of a 
televisiophone he will, in that age of wireless vision, be 
able to hear and see what is happening in the room 
where the safebreaker is as clearly as though he was in 
the room himself, while an improved dictagraph at his 
elbow will record for reproduction all sounds transmitted 
by radio from microphones concealed in the bank. 

In case the cracksman, in spite of the various anti- 
burglar devices now mobilised against him, should 
attempt to escape, the Divisional Officer, by pulling a 
small lever like a miniature of the type used in our 
railway signal boxes, will be able to close a reserve 
system of steel doors throughout the building, while 
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steel grilles will simultaneously be drawn from their 
recesses in front of all windows. 

Should the safebreaker, by some miracle, have success- 
fully evaded all the other alarms and devices installed 
for his benefit he will now be trapped. 

The Divisional Officer will now send radio calls to 
as many constables on night duty near the bank as there 
are cracksmen in it, for every constable of those days 
will have a receiving set fitted within his helmet. The 
police will unlock steel door by steel door until they 
have reached that of the room where the crooks are. 
Each of these doors will be loopholed, it being possible 
to open or close the loopholes only from the outer side 
of each door, the loopholes of which will be closed in 
the first place by an improved self-locking device. 
Opening the holes the police, protected by body shields 
and equipped with gas masks, will “fire’’ upon the 
cracksmen with gas revolvers embodying small cylinders 
charged with gas at a pressure of two thousand pounds 
to the square inch. 

It will be a scientific age, a mechanical age, in which 
both sides will employ substances and contrivances the 
nature of which we can only conjecture—fantastic, 
bizarre things. Of this much we can at any rate be 
certain, but I do not prophesy victory for either one 
side or the other, for the only thing certain about the 
future is its uncertainty ! 


CHAPTER V 
THE PRIZE-FIGHT 


UR taxi is one shabby link in the long column 
() of movement that is snaking its way towards 
the vast hall where the championship 1s to be 
decided. Two hundred yards from the Temple of 
Strife all vehicles are being halted by giants in blue 
whose tunics are vertically bisected by dotted lines of 
brass and whose left forearms are encircled by garters. 
In spite of the fact that behind these potentates is 
arrayed a supporting phalanx of magistrates, Chairmen 
of Sessions, High Court judges, the Home Secretary, 
and the King on his throne they bear the burden of their 
authority with astonishing modesty and even appear 
willing to exchange repartee with the mortals who are 
waiting in their thousands. 

Cars set down ladies and gentlemen, buses vomit 
people like us and, units in the welter of ordered chaos, 
we make for the hall. 

The night is coldish. It is a top-coat affair. Queues 
of patient, shivering Londoners are being serenaded, 
distracted and importuned by musicians, by newsboys, 
by vendors of ‘‘ Lives of Famous Boxers,” of picture 
post cards of the chief gladiators of the evening, of the 
colours of the same, of pocket wireless sets, of effigies 
of Felix the Cat at tuppence a time, of toffee, of hokey- 
pokey, of roast potatoes, of roast chestnuts, of chewing 
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gum, and of other confections destined to foment internal 
strife. A man is being tied up by another man with 
ten yards of rope and is offering—the necessary financial 
stimulus being forthcoming—to free himself within 
thirty seconds or to challenge the winner of the blinkin’ 
foight for ’arf a dollar a side. Ironic laughter and a 
shower of coppers. A few yards further on a small man 
with a large voice bursts into song and expresses an 
anxious and praiseworthy solicitude for the well-being 
of his dear ole mother, who appears to be domiciled in 
Dixie and to be the fortunate tenant of a cottage with 
roses round the door. 

As an earnest seeker after truth I make a mental note 
that at the next meeting of the Society for Coquetting 
with the Higher Thought I will ask its bespectacled 
members to debate the question involved in the fact 
that despite the existence of an army of alleged vocalists 
who announce, through the medium of song, their 
consuming desire to go back to Dixie, not one of them 
has been known to take steps to accelerate the fulfilment 
of his dearest hope. 

A little further on one of His Majesty’s subjects, 
aged forty but enclosed within a boy’s Eton suit and 
wearing a mortar-board, is twanging a banjo. He wears 
an air of greedy anticipation, and with his blackened 
face, red-rimmed eyes, and pendulous cheeks conveys 
the impression of a cannibal king stroking his stomach 
in anticipation of an early appointment with a parti- 
cularly juicy missionary. Presently the cannibal king 
ceases his abdominal caresses and is relieved by his 
partner, a young Jewess from Bethnal Green, clad in 
Highland garb, who endeavours to convince a sceptical 
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but indulgent audience that she feels quite at home in 
the kilt and that the Highland Fling is her national dance 
and her normal mode of exercise. Her efforts are 
interrupted by a diversion across the road, where three 
of the giants in blue are endeavouring to arrest, on 
alcoholic grounds, a huge sailor with a paunch like a 
collision mat who is resisting their attentions with 
violence garnished with observations savouring of the 
sea. 

“Thank God for the Fleet |’ I murmur. 

We have now reached the Temple of Strife. Two 
gorgeous functionaries, attired like generals, scrutinise 
our tickets and ourselves and we, having passed that 
examination, are bowed up the steps and across a small 
ante-room and handed over to another general, who 
makes us fall in and marches us off to shed coats and 
things and leave them in the keeping of another 
functionary not quite so dazzling. Of course we obey. 
The last general but one now glances at our tickets 
and, inspired by mystic signs thereon, barks “ 311 and 
312” to another official dressed like a prison warder 
and, stripped now of our identity and known only as 
numbers, we obey, convict-like, the warder’s admonition 
to “mind them there steps” and, thoroughly cowed, 
slink behind him into the vast auditorium which dis- 
closes itself before us as a floor of faces under a roof 
of glass. 

We follow our warder to our seats down an avenue 
through a mass of other beings similarly numbered, 
docketed, and housed in pigeon-holes of plush, success- 
fully resisting on the way the charms of a fairy in black 
with eyes a size too large for her face, who wears an 
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apron no bigger than a sporran and displays two rows of 
artificial teeth and a tray of thin cheroots at a fat price. 

“No thanks, Phyllis.” This from my friend, who 
is a low fellow. The warder has not overheard. 

We pay a shilling for a pamphlet libellously termed 
a programme. It contains advertisements of outfitters, 
proprietory brands of whiskies, garages, photographers, 
corn plasters, theatres, dentists, corsets, week-end hotels, 
cigars, perambulators and cures for inebriety. 

The warder has gone, so we look round. 

There are one or two women present—mainly French 
Jewesses. They wear as much as the boxers, and provide 
contrasted dots of colour against a background of blacks 
and browns and greys. I am sandwiched between my 
friend and a stout party of few aspirates and many 
diamonds, who, my friend informs me, owns the finest 
car in London and the finest collection of unpaid bills 
in England. He is a theatrical manager. 

Exactly in the centre of the auditorium stands a 
roped-in platform in the shape of a perfect square 
termed, in consequence, the ring. Dispersed about this 
hub of prospective strife concentric waves of humanity 
ripple outwards as though actuated by some gigantic 
centrifugal force but prevented from flooding the suburbs 
(unfortunately) by the stout walls plastered with adver- 
tisements and clammy with vapours. And more vendors 
of picture post cards, of programmes, and of notes of 
the careers of the principal gladiators of the evening, 
each of whom has for the last fortnight been indulging 
in a daily gush of reasons why he cannot possibly lose 
and in a complementary gush of reasons why he must 
agsurediv win. 
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Royalty enters, fumbling with his tie and pink with 
self-consciousness. (To-morrow morning’s newspapers 
will describe His Royal Shyness as looking “in the 
pink of health.”’) Somebody starts to howl the National 
Anthem, but I do not join in, partly because I have 
forgotten the words and partly because I do not want 
to miss seeing how my stout neighbour is going to 
squeeze himself back into his seat. I ought to offer 
him my shoe-horn. 

Anthem over. Royalty relieved. Stout neighbour 
successfully insinuates his avoirdupois into his seat. God, 
what a waistline ! 

The Master of Ceremonies climbs into the ring and 
requests the audience to stop smoking. Smoke will 
handicap boxers’ breathing. A loud laugh from some- 
where near Royalty attracts attention, and everybody 
notices that Royalty is engaged upon a cigar bigger than 
those favoured by my Lords Lonsdale and Birkenhead. 
Delicate situation for Master of Ceremonies. Royalty 
solves the dilemma by dousing his cigar. Tranquillity 
restored. Master of Ceremonies relieved. Smiles. 
Royalty has inherited King Teddy’s tact. Nice boy. 

Things now move. 

Overhead, precariously poised on frail girders, beings 
are showing us how limelight should be directed on to 
a square platform so as to play evenly over every inch 
of its surface without dazzling those sitting round it. 
Other beings not so near to heaven are preparing to 
indicate how film cameras should be manipulated to the 
best advantage. 

Then a pimply young man, demonstrating how fair 
hair should be parted and a boiled shirt worn, introduces 
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himself, the referee, the two judges, the time-keeper, 
the seconds, the promoter, and a batch of self-conscious 
boxers—members of the audience even as we—with 
whose battered features every one of the six thousand 
souls present has been familiar for a decade. These 
warriors, seizing the opportunity, proceed to issue 
challenges broadcast—to the chief combatants of the 
evening, to each other, and to every known and unknown 
boxer of their respective weights this side of Jordan. 

Then more introductions. Jockeys, professional foot- 
ballers, film actors, a popular comedian and a well-known 
airman. ‘There are also present a famous general, a 
judicial jester, a fashionable K.C., a distinguished 
novelist, several members of the Cabinet, and a duke 
who has not married a chorus girl or his former mistress ; 
but these, by some oversight, have neither part nor lot 
in the general orgy of advertisement. 

There is also a little boxing. 


CHAPTER VI 
MURDER 


TT HE sombreness of the stuffy court becomes 
accentuated. Its heat can be touched, and 
handled. I have the feeling that if I were to 
throw myself forward, flat, and perform the movements 
of swimming, I would rise to the ceiling and there 
remain, supported by the density of the atmosphere, 
and could float there as though 1n a tank of water. 

For hour after hour this place has been the scene 
of adrama. The noonday brilliance has passed, and the 
shadows of afternoon have crept into the court and are 
spreading their great black cobwebs over bench, and 
bar and dock, and witness-box. We can barely see. 

At last the little bewigged figure in scarlet and ermine 
betrays impatience; and some unseen functionary 
magically actuates invisible switches, and the oaken 
panelling of the room becomes now pricked with light, 
now outlined in fire; and beads of twinkling incan- 
descence come into being upon cornice and beam and 
ledge, so that the scene is now set for the last act in 
brilliance and glamour and dazzle. 

The bewigged figure in scarlet temporarily forgets 
his part in the drama and reverting momentarily to the 
tendencies of his childhood, watches the pyrotechnical 
display with interest. I feel sorry for the old man. 
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splendour on an uncomfortable dais, he must feign 
interest in a drama the like of which he has been 
witnessing daily for six months in the year during the 
last quarter of a century, his only diversion the daily 
transformation of festoons of electric bulbs into dotted 
lines of light. 

He envies the black-bearded figure in the dock. The 
latter has only to attend one performance, and it is a 
special performance, staged exclusively for his benefit. 
And he has the satisfaction of reflecting that he is both 
a spectator and the central character in the drama. What 
actor has ever lived who could make that unique boast ? 
But he—the figure in scarlet—has had to endure twenty- 
five years of this continuous performance, and he has 
long since resolved that should he ever be in the dock 
he will, whether guilty or innocent, cry out “ For God’s 
sake, hang me, and have done with it!” 

The lighting effects have been achieved, and the figure 
in scarlet ceases to be a child and becomes, once more, a 
judge of the Central Criminal Court, and politely and 
patiently listens to a voice that has been enumerating 
divers reasons why the figure in the dock should die. The 
figure in the dock sits listless. He cannot follow the 
subtleties, and finessings and posings, and hair-splittings, 
and acrobats of casuistry in the use of which the owner 
of the accusing voice appears to be so adept. The figure 
in the dock is just a common man; sinning, sinned 
against, and rather tired. 

The owner of the accusing voice smooths his black 
gown and shakes his bewigged head, and jets of argument 
issue from him. Other and similar figures on the right 
or left of him sit motionless, only the occasional intake 
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of breath or a rustle of papers shattering the illusion 
that they are wax effigies imported from Madame 
Tussaud’s. Now the accusing voice is persuasive, now 
analytical, now scornful, now impassioned, but threaded 
through the speaker’s remarks is a note of artificiality ; 
and I feel that its moods and variations are pitched 
with a view to achieving the best effect upon the figure 
in scarlet and the twelve beings in the jury box. 

These twelve beings are of all shapes and sizes, and 
are herded in a pen no larger than a theatre box. It is 
more than a theatre box. It has been reserved in advance 
but without payment, and if one of those twelve untidy, 
perspiring, forlorn, self-conscious beings leaves the box 
through illness or for any other legitimate cause the 
whole performance must be restaged. So the nine men 
and three women sit uncomfortably on the hard benches 
and shuffle, and sigh, and almost slumber. The stout 
lady fans herself with her gloves, and the owner of the 
accusing voice frowns at her for intruding their dis- 
concerting flap-flap into the dignity of the court. But, 
womanlike, she persists ; and the owner of the accusing 
voice knows that one more frown from him and the stout 
lady will vote against him regardless of the merits or 
demerits of his case. 

At last the accusing voice raises its pitch, and seems 
charged with renewed strength. It exhorts, and pleads, 
and directeusts of bitter indignation against the shrink- 
ing figure in the dock. The twelve beings in the jury 
box are wide awake now. The beings in the seats 
assigned to the public shift, and gasp ; and whispered 
comments rustle to and fro punctuated by the pompous 
“Sh!” of functionaries in blue tunics dotted with 
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metal. Even one or two of the other black-gowned 
beings raise bewigged heads and stare through pince-nez 
at their learned friend. Only the scarlet-clad figure on 
the dais remains impassive. 

At length the accusing voice ceases to accuse, and a 
pleading voice is heard instead. I look towards it, and 
find that another black-gowned figure has risen and 1s 
addressing the court. The owner of the pleading voice 
wears the gown of a K.C., and something about his 
face interests me, and I recollect that it is the face of the 
greatest defending advocate of the day. 

The pleading voice invites the nine men and three 
women to believe that the owner of the accusing voice 
has failed to produce any argument to show that the 
figure in the dock should die, and not live. In soothing, 
earnest tones, it seeks to demolish the logic of the 
accusing voice, and to expose the hollowness of its 
rhetoric. Motives which the accusing voice has argued 
to be sinister and malevolent it insists have been mis- 
construed, misrepresented or are non-existent... . 

Now the scarlet figure on the dais begins to speak. 
He is small-boned, though not frail; and he has ex- 
pressionless eyes veiled by long lashes. His features 
are regular, symmetrical, and exquisitely chiselled ; and 
his veined hands terminate in the long, tapering fingers 
of the artist. His voice is subdued, emotional, precise ; 
and he never has occasion to pause for the right word. 
His English is suave, polished and unaffected, and its 
balance and cadence are perfect. It is pleasing to the 
ear, and when read will be pleasing to the eye. From 
time to time he purses his lips and consults his extensive 
notes of the case. Although he speaks in low tones 
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every syllable is clear. His articulation is perfect: and his 
delivery is flawless. He is cultured, logical, fair, judicial. 
His mind is trained, and his reason 1s analytical. He 
dissects, probes, sifts, compares, contrasts, disentangles, 
deduces, weighs, accepts and rejects. No particle of 
evidence in favour of the wretch in the dock is permitted 
to slip through the meshes of his acute mind. He is a 
gentleman and a sportsman. 

The figure in the dock shows that he, too, realises 
the impartiality of the figure on the dais. He leans 
eagerly forward in his chair, and with legs crossed, elbow 
set on knee, and chin cupped in palm, he follows avidly 
every sentence uttered by the figure in scarlet and ermine. 
His eyes shine with anticipation. His lips part. The 
veins on his temples stand out, and his muscles show 
taut.... 

At last the figure in scarlet brings his summing-up 
to a close, and with final admonition to the twelve 
beings in the box he rises with dignity and slowly 
disappears through that door behind his dais. 

A uniformed functionary taps the figure in the dock 
on the shoulder, and the accused man jumps to his 
feet, throws nervous, appealing glances at the twelve 
beings who are filing out of their box, and accompanies 
the functionary out of the court. 

A small hubbub breaks out in the stuffy court. Beings 
stretch themselves or gossip with their neighbours, or 
rise and walk over to other beings, and stand immersed 
in debate. What on earth are all these scented, expensive 
women doing here? Have they nothing better to do 
than attend these free entertainments and gloat over 
them with sadistic delight? Are the Spaniards, with 
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their bull-fights, and their crowds of onlookers, so brutal 
after all? The women sit and chatter, and indulge 
their shrill, staccato voices and their innate desire to 
posture and gesture. And the groundless conjectures 
and rash conclusions of these idle amateurs of crime 
tell their own tale and make one think, and think 
hard. ... 

And now a uniformed functionary appears through 
the judge’s door, and demands silence ; and the hubbub 
is stilled, and the chatterers slink back to their seats. 
The twelve beings who have decided upon their verdict 
trickle back to their box, and the prisoner and his escort 
return to the dock. 

The figure in scarlet emerges from his retiring room 
preceded by his clerk. The court rises and bows to 
him, and the figure in scarlet returns the tribute with 
another bow of quaint dignity. 

A question is put to the foreman. His reply rings 
through the stifling court. 

“ Guilty, my lord !”’ 

The prisoner clenches his hands and passes his tongue 
over his lips. 

A woman laughs hysterically, and is led from the 
court. 

Addressing the prisoner, the figure in scarlet asks 
him whether he has anything to say. The figure in the 
dock shivers, and 1s assisted to his feet by his escort, 
which has now been doubled. He essays a rambling 
address to the jury, but is stopped by the judge, who 
explains : 

‘* I can only listen to a reason in law.” 

The figure in scarlet makes a beckoning gesture, and 
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his clerk ceremoniously places a square of black silk 
upon his lordship’s horsehair wig, and in slow and 
awful tones the figure in scarlet pronounces sentence 
of death. ... 

*“* But I am innocent, my lord! I swear it! You are 
all murdering me! I have done nothing which——”’ 

** Have him removed,”’ orders the figure in scarlet. 

Screaming his innocence, the bearded man is led away, 
fighting and kicking. He bites a restraining hand, and 
blood appears. The clamour decreases as he 1s carried 
down the steps. It becomes fainter . . . and fainter 
still. . . . Quiet. 

The figure in scarlet absolves the beings in the box 
from further jury service for seven years, and leaves 
the court. 

I regain the street. 

A barrel organ is playing a fox-trot. Urchins are 
dancing to it. A mother and her two boys are laden 
with Christmas parcels. They laugh and chatter. A 
girl 1s waiting on the pavement. Her lover appears, 
and her face becomes transfigured. They kiss. “ I’ve 
got the tickets,’ he says. ‘‘ Where shall we go for 
tea?” 





CHAPTER VII 
ST. JAZZ 


ALF the population of South-West London 
H is here, busy revolving round and round as 
though being stirred in an enormous teacup. 
It is dancing and flirting and swapping minted coinage 
for ice cream, and exchanging greetings and cigarettes 
and forgetting its troubles in a resplendent and colossal 
setting of plush and gilt and crystal under a roof like 
the firmament. Over our heads are multi-coloured 
electric bulbs—millions and millions of them—ready to 
burst into incandescence at the touch of a switch. In 
the centre of the floor is a mound of dull blobs of light 
cunningly contrived to represent balloons. At intervals 
in the ornate promenade that envelops the floor like an 
embrace are semi-transparent rolls painted to resemble 
clouds, and they revolve before lights fitted in the 
woodwork of the balcony and evoke gasps of admiration. 
Here and there, level with our heads, glass globes 
similarly illuminated revolve on their own axes like the 
planet and diffuse a weird, pale glow about them. 

There is a certain liveliness over here, on the right. 
A party of youths has entered, full of spirits (in both 
senses). The ass with the Charlie Chaplin moustache 
takes a running kick at a trayful of lemonade glasses 
borne by a waitress. Screams. Baptisms with lemonade. 


Crunching of shattered glass. Oaths. Arrival of 
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manager accompanied by giant in blue. Names and 
addresses. Chagrin. Exit of rowdies, assisted violently 
from behind. Entry of same into pub at corner. (‘‘ They 
have their exits and their entrances.) Tranquillity 
restored. ... 

A fox-trot commences, and soon the floor is a living 
mosaic of girls and boys, Jews and Christians, with 
never a boiled shirt among the four hundred boys, all 
transported into a world of temporary make-believe 
through the medium of a tickling, lilting jazz. 

Magicians poised precariously aloft direct coloured 
spot lights on to this living kaleidoscope, and a paper 
snowstorm begins and coloured streamers traverse the 
firmament and little balloons descend from it and 
partners are held tighter and delicious things are 
whispered. ... 

And in the promenade the waitresses wait, and the 
revellers revel, and the balloons go pop, and the whole 
place 1s buoyant with fun and vibrant with romance. 
And the band emits jets of jazz and we are held captive 
by a golden chain of melody fashioned out of the crooning 
of violins, the pang-a-pang of banjos, the throbbing of 
drums, and the plaintive, ecstatic wail of strange instru- 
ments, and through it is threaded the delicious lisp of 
feet and the murmurings of boy to girl; and I would 
not leave it at all were I not due in Mayfair... . 

Half the aristocracy is here—Countess This, and the 
Honourable Pamela That, all tied up in ribbons and 
laces and things, and accompanied by sleek, glossy 
youths nicely brushed and powdered and pomaded. 
They arrive in limousines and in landaulettes, and since 
a dispiriting rain is descending from heaven a com- 
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missionaire, arrayed like a general, holds a vast umbrella 
over their perishable splendour. 

I pass into an ante-room, where another general takes 
my hat and coat as though they were the coronation 
robes, and hands me over to a waiter festooned with 
silver chains, for they not only dance here, but dine. 
The silver-girt functionary bows me out of the ante- 
room, down a short passage and into the gold and white 
ballroom, with its border of little tables, white with 
napery, glistening with silver, and sown with orange- 
shaded lamps. I am among the Best People. 

The waiter bends over me in a crescent of ministration 
while I make my selection from a red and gold menu. 
Another waiter hovers expectantly in the middle distance 
ready to execute my orders transmitted via his colleague 
in chains. Yet a third fondles a wine list and waits 
deferentially to ascertain my wishes in matters alcoholic. 

I issue orders, and the three of them are off like a 
charge of buckshot. I look in various mirrors and take 
my bearings and behold shoulders, and busts, and 
diamonds, and boiled shirts and heads anointed with 
oil. 

The waiters return and manipulate fish, flesh and 
fowl with the dazzling dexterity of conjurers, handling 
things to be eaten and things to eat them from as tenderly 
as a mother handles her young. 

I dine gloriously. 

The appurtenances of feeding are magically whisked 
away, leaving only frail plates, fruit, slender glasses and 
cups no bigger than thimbles. Two of the waiters 
return, and one of them, with the gestures of an artist, 
pours coffee and cream into delicate china. His colleague 
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fills one of the glasses to the brim with an amber-coloured 
liquid and conjures a cigar from the air and causes 
flame to appear in like manner, and I apply the one to 
the other, and smoke issues from me. 

All the time dancing is proceeding on the polished 
wooden island in the centre. Not very spirited, but 
dancing nevertheless. Here a young duchess glides by 
in the arms of an attaché. There an Under-Secretary 
is chatting with the widow of a famous airman. At 
that table by the wall two elderly clubmen are sitting, 
dribbling platitudes all over each other. ‘Time they 
were in bed. 

Those who have arrived early have had time to dine 
before dancing. Those who have arrived later arrange 
their dancing and their dining in alternate sequence. 
Hors d’ceuvres,—F ox-trot—Consommé—One-step—and so 
on, till they have arrived at their liqueurs, after which 
they keep on dancing until it 1s time to go... . 

I hurry out West, for it 1s a carnival night at one of 
London’s most celebrated dance halls. 

Passing through its entrance loggia of black trellis 
on a white background I enter the ballroom. It 1s 
devoid of the exclusiveness of the one where I have just 
dined, nor can it be said to be large, but what it lacks 
in restraint is counter-balanced by an air of honest 
gaiety. Hammersmith and Ealing are here. Some have 
walked. Others have arrived by bus. Others by the 
ubiquitous “‘ Tin Lizzie.” 

The spring floor is peppered with cowboys, fairies, 
sheiks, golliwogs, brigands, houris, and Heaven alone 
knows what others, all revolving over its polished surface 
or flirting upon the gilt chairs in its crimson-carpeted 
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promenade. Others have overflowed upstairs to the 
balcony which runs round three sides of the hall. The 
roof is beaded with electric bulbs, frail and multi- 
coloured, and electric fans and immense Chinese lanterns 
are growing out of it and are held pendant high over- 
head. 

The floor itself is enclosed in the skeleton of an 
immense Chinese pagoda. In the centre is a mound 
of ferns, from the midst of which soars a tower of rocks 
pricked with lights and crowned with an illuminated 
miniature moon, complete with the Man. A jazz band 
in a setting of crystal functions at either end of the room, 
each with its piano, cello, saxophones, and illuminated 
drum. When one band stops the other goes on, so that 
a continuous stream of music is jetted into the pagoda 
in the form of a teasing, entreating waltz. ... 

An indicator announces ‘“‘ Fox-Trot,’”’ a band plays 
“Why did I kiss that Girl 2?” and several hundred feet 
flutter over the floor and several hundred hands are 
clasped more tightly and several hundred pairs of eyes 
shine with invitation. And boys and girls up in the 
balcony throw laughter and coloured balls among the 
dancers, [That cheeky little puss perched astride the 
rail will be over in a minute !] All wear grotesque hats 
and blow grotesque squeakers and agitate ticklers and 
fling confetti into the faces of total strangers. A girl 
grips my arm. “ Have one! ”’ she invites, and holds out 
a box of chocolates ; and I wish to Heaven it wasn’t time 
I was moving on to my next dance hall. 

But as it 1s not very far away I am soon there. 

A “ Dance Drama ”’ is announced, and the occupants 
of the floor make for its surrounding promenade as 
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though swept off by some tremendous centrifugal force. 
The Dance Drama is to depict, through the medium of 
allegory, a certain phase of the drug habit. 

Lights are lowered, and the orchestra whispers the 
opening bars of Sibelius’s “‘ Valse Triste.” 

A woman, nerveless and haggard, enters sheathed in 
a flesh-tight silver dress, upon which a green spotlight 
is made to play. She totters to the centre of the floor 
followed by a man clad in evening dress but wearing a 
black mask. A shaft of red limelight is directed upon 
him. 

The man extracts a silver tube from his vest pocket 
and offers its contents to the woman. She greedily 
inhales them—her head flung back lest she miss one 
grain of the powder. She sighs with relief, and hands 
back the tube. Slowly she sheds her torpor and becomes 
composed, then restored, then rejuvenated. 

Now her feet tap the floor, and twinkle as they perform 
little steps and variations of steps. She is itching to 
dance. Her masked partner enfolds her within his 
embrace and finds her pliant and yielding. They dance 
together. It is a tempestuous, bacchanalian whirl. 
Quicker and quicker grow their steps; wilder and 
wilder their postures, and soon they are whirling in an 
ecstasy of abandonment bathed in red light. And the 
woman tears off her partner’s mask and beholds—a 
skull ! 

Death picks up her fainting form and carries her 
from the hall; and as I hurry from the building the 
lights leap again into brilliance and the sound of the 
orchestra scampering through a rollicking rag is borne 
to my ears above the sigh of revolving doors. . . . 
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I enter the most famous hotel ballroom in Europe. 
It is a fairy ballroom in a setting of pink and blue 
gossamer. It is a bower of hangings which drape its 
walls with a twofold purpose—partly as a means of 
decoration, and partly to ensure the transmission of 
every note of music over the relaying wire which links 
the room with the broadcasting station. 

As at the pagoda-like dance hall, there is a raised 
dais at either end of the floor, and a band occupies 
each dais, for as soon as the Savoy Havana Band has 
stopped playing the Savoy Orpheans resume, and so on, 
alternately. The latter band uses a piano with a double 
keyboard. Those things up there are not giant spiders 
suspending themselves at the ends of threads over each 
band. They are the microphones, which play so 
important a part in your nightly radio entertainment. 

Many of those here have not come to dance. They 
are here to listen to the bands—the finest of their kind 
in Europe. Here is a famous general : there an ex-Lord 
Chancellor. Chatting with that famous financier 1s the 
film star whose features smile at you from the bills 
posted outside the super-cinema a few doors away. 

It is a restful room, a chamber in a dream palace. 
Shaded lights diffuse a delicate glow from a ceiling of 
the palest blue. There is no glare here, and nothing 
blatant. The dancing is less boisterous than that at the 
suburban dance halls, and it has none of the joyous tang 
of a night at that hall in the Mile End Road where I 
have arranged to finish the evening, but, all the same, 
it possesses a definite charm of its own. .. . 

I reach the Mecca of East End dancers. It is in 
the Mile End Road, which slinks between Bethnal Green 
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and Stepney, and emerges, in the fullness of time, in 
the fields of Essex. 

But there is nothing rural about this hall. It is a 
source of recreation in a working, fighting, joyless quarter 
of London. Entering the blue and gold ballroom I am 
amazed! Where I expected squalor I find prosperity. 
Where I anticipated rags I find clothes that would not 
discredit a West End tailor or costumiére. A bit ex- 
aggerated as to cut, perhaps, but certainly not loud. 
These Sollys and Rebeccas, with their fragments of 
Yiddish and their perfect dancing (it is in their Eastern 
blood), are well worth coming all this way to see, and 
I shall come again. And again and again. 

Raven-haired Jewesses with scarlet lips and eloquent, 
flashing eyes swirl by. There is no restraint here, and 
no artificiality. They do not mince matters, but if you 
don’t like it—well, you are not obliged to stay! These 
boys and girls are out to enjoy themselves. They work 
hard, these seamstresses and factory hands, and they 
have earned the right to play hard. And they do! And 
so their feet twinkle, and their bodies yield, and they 
surrender themselves to the spirit of the hour, and laugh, 
and sway, and dip and patter along until the last plaintive 
note of the saxophone brings the dance to an end, and 
the jostling, light-hearted crowd makes for the refresh- 
ment counter and the floor is left bare. 

But the M.C., advancing to its centre, announces that 
a famous young dancer will give an exhibition of her 
toe-and-heel dancing. 

“‘ Qo-o-oh !”’ ejaculate a thousand voices. 

With piquant upthrust of chin she takes the floor. 
A finger of light, actuated mysteriously from above, rests 
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upon the black curls that swirl about her head and kiss 
her cheeks. She needs no spot-light ! She is personality 
itself. Incarnate rhythm. Movement. Poetry... . 

The orchestra twitters a cunning, provocative lilt. 
Over the floor she flickers flame-like, with taut tem- 
pestuous limbs and impudent flick of heel and toe. She 
tosses defiance to the orchestra, and the orchestra accepts 
her challenge and drenches her with great waves of 
sound, refreshing as spray. 

She loves it. She cuts capers under the stimulus 
of it, and with parted lips and pert, delicious gestures 
she whirls, and clatters, and kicks. 

Some one in the crowd begins to clap. He is silenced 
by a vast combined “Sh-h-sh!”’? ‘These people are 
engaged upon their devotions and are worshipping Art. 
An interruption is sacrilege. . 

Still she dances on in a tossing tumult of skirt. So 
rapidly do the clicks of her pattering feet succeed one 
another that they merge into a sustained staccato tattoo. 
Elastic muscles ripple visibly along her powdered legs. 
Her eyes shine with invitation. She gurgles. She ogles. 
She laughs outright. One last joyous kick, and she 
whisks off to her dressing-room, followed by crashing 
waves of applause ! 


CHAPTER VIII 


SCREAMINGLY FUNNY 


sh: Medical Superintendent unlocks a door 
leading from his private quarters to the men’s 
wing. We walk along a stone passage, at the 
end of which is another door. We pass through this, 
and I find myself in a sort of circular entrance hall, 
stone-flagged and chill. It is like being at the bottom 
of a deep shaft. To the walls of the shaft clings an 
immense spiral staircase of steel, and the great coiling 
thing snakes its way up towards the firmament broken, 
at intervals, by level platforms serving the landings of 
other and superimposed stories. At each successive 
platform a steel net, strong but resilient, 1s stretched 
across the central chasm. 

The Medical Superintendent guesses my thoughts. 

“Yes,” he says. ‘“‘ They’re in case of attempted 
suicides.” 

“I dare say you get a lot of that here ? ”’ 

“* Oh, yes,” he answers absently. 

Silence falls between us... . 

I traverse a long corridor not unlike a cloister. One 
side is virtually open. A low wall runs along it, and 
from it rise pillars which support immense arches builg 
to sustain the weight of the outer walls of the buildint 
and the scores of cubicles on the upper stories. The 
arches are filled-in with plate glass in which wire 
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netting is embedded, transforming the corridor into a 
cage. 

I comment on the quiet. Where I half expected 
pandemonium I find a sinister calm. 

“Ah, yes,” remarks the Medical Superintendent, 
““ most of the patients are out in the grounds this after- 
noon. Only the very bad cases are kept indoors. Have 
you ever seen a room like this before ? ”’ 

A door leading out of a small tributary corridor stands 
ajar, and he opens it, and I look inside the room. 

The floor is one huge mattress, which covers it com- 
pletely. It 1s apparently of canvas, and, judging by the 
smell, appears to be treated with rubber. The walls 
are lined with the same fabric, and soar up to an 
immensely high ceiling tucked under which is a small 
window, barred on its inner side. A solitary electric 
bulb grows from the ceiling and is set in a protective 
sheath of wire. The light can only be switched on or 
off from the corridor, and an ingenious device enables 
it to be turned half on, to reduce the glare at night. 

Rubber utensils are neatly piled in a corner. 

The canvas floor is very thickly padded, and my feet 
sink a little way into it with every step. It is slightly 
springy, like moorland turf. The inner face of the 
door is similarly padded, and in its centre is a glass 
peep-hole no bigger than my palm. It 1s fitted on its 
outer side with a swivelled cap, like an old-fashioned 
keyhole, so that unless an attendant is actually looking 
through it at the patient the latter is screened from 
observation. The door is provided with a strong lock, 
and can be bolted top and bottom. 

A fawn bundle, folded up, lies in a corner. The 
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Medical Superintendent unfolds it, and shows it to me. 
It is a thick corduroy one-piece suit, untearable. The 
patient’s legs are thrust into the legs of the suit, and 
are kept there by the ends of the legs, which are fashioned 
like the feet of a pair of stockings. The suit is laced up 
the back with leather thongs. The sleeves are inordi- 
nately long: they extend quite eighteen inches beyond 
the tips of the fingers. They culminate in bag-like 
extremities, and to each are fastened two more leather 
thongs. Should a patient be unusually violent he is 
placed in the padded room until his frenzy has simmered 
down. An extreme case can also be laced up in the 
strait-jacket, when his arms are crossed in front of him, 
and the thongs of the sleeves, passed 1n opposite direc- 
tions round his body, are tied together behind him. 
Alcoholics in the acute stages of delirium tremens are 
frequently restrained in this manner ; but a record has 
to be kept of the use of all means of forcible restraint, 
and these records must be produced on demand for 
scrutiny by an authorised person. 

We return to the main corridor, and through the 
glass doors at its far end I discern the frtend whom I 
have come to visit. The Medical Superintendent unlocks 
the doors, and I greet my friend. He has been here 
for many years—far too many—and practically has the 
run of the place, so far as regulations permit. 

The Medical Superintendent leaves us, and my friend 
leads the way and shows me over such parts of the 
place as are open to visitors. 

The dining-room is a pleasant room. It 1s really 
two rooms, and I ask my friend why this is so. 

‘““'There’s no particular reason,” he replies, “ but it 
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so happens that the temporary patients and some of the 
advanced cases feed in here. The smaller division 1s 
practically reserved for those who, like myself, have 
been boxed up in here for a number of years and seem 
likely to remain here for a good many more. It 1s 
pleasanter in there, as you can see for yourself if you 
go over there, and it is better furnished. In this larger 
part the disorderly cases and the dirty cases can make 
a mess on the tablecloth, or the floor, or their clothes, 
without much harm. The table appointments are cheaper 
and stronger, as you can see, and if a patient throws his 
food on the floor it will not harm the polished boards. 
With a carpet it would be different, you see.” 

“* But why do they make the temporary patients feed 
with the dirty cases ? ”’ I ask. 

““T suppose it’s because there’s no room for them 
in our section. Our part is full up with patients who 
are not really insane ; and they have been here so long 
that they have qualified for a few minor concessions 
by right of seniority, as it were.” 

“* But if these are ‘ not really insane,’ as you put it, 
why are they kept in here ? ”’ 

“Well, the reasons for that vary according to the 
individual case. Some of those here have been here 
for so long that their relations have either all died or 
cannot be traced, or won’t be bothered with them in 
their own homes. Insanity still frightens some people— 
people, that 1s, whose ideas of the nature of insanity 
have been derived from descriptions of it by ignorant 
folk or from the representations (or misrepresentations) 
of it that they have seen in newspaper cartoons, or in 
the so-called comic papers, or on the music-hall stage. 
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To ignorant people a lunatic is either a person who is 
always doing silly, inane, maudlin things, or one who 
is raving and screaming and fighting from morning 
till night, or one who thinks he is the King of England 
or Jesus Christ. As a matter of fact, you could watch 
and talk with quite eighty per cent of the patients here, 
and you would notice nothing unusual about any of 
them, beyond a slight absent-mindedness, or a tendency 
towards aloofness, or an air of anxiety, or a tendency to 
argue. All these are minor eccentricities which are quite 
common in the outside world; and in some of the 
patients here you would not notice any abnormality at 
all. But in spite of that you will find that they will 
probably be here for the rest of their lives, because in 
most cases their relatives or friends are saturated with 
the old ideas and the old misconceptions about the 
nature of insanity, and won’t have anything to do with 
them at any price.” 

“But can’t the Medical Superintendent, or the re- 
sponsible authorities discharge a patient when he has 
recovered ?”’ I ask. 

‘‘In theory, yes. In fact the Lunacy Act directs 
that this shall be done. But in practice it is not often 
done. A patient is seldom allowed the satisfaction of 
being completely discharged as ‘ cured.’ What happens 
is that he is allowed out on trial for one, three, or six 
months in the care of friends who sign an undertaking 
to be more or less responsible for anything that he may 
do whilst out on trial. During that period of probation 
he has to see a doctor periodically—say, once a month— 
and when his period of probation is up he is formally 
discharged by a certificate signed by the Medical Super- 
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intendent and two of the Visiting Magistrates. ‘The 
certificate is sent to the Board of Control, and a copy 
of it is sent to the patient.” 

“Then, merely because these permanent cases who 
are practically sane have no relations, or because their 
relations are indifferent to their well-being, they have 
to stay locked up in here for the rest of their lives ? ”’ 

‘““'Yes ; that’s what it really amounts to. You see, 
in order to have anybody confined in an asylum a form 
of petition has to be filled up by someone—generally 
by the father, or husband, or wife. This person so 
applying is called the petitioner. If a petitioner dies a 
new petitioner must be appointed. Sometimes it is 
another relation, sometimes the family solicitor, some- 
times a public official or public body. I don’t think 
there are more than two patients here whose petitioners 
are public bodies or public officials. You see, this is a 
private asylum, and the only patients whose petitioners 
are public bodies or officials are those whose affairs are 
in the hands of officials like the Public Trustee. As 
a rule, the patients whose petitioners are public officials 
or bodies are without friends and money ; and so they 
are treated as “ pauper lunatics,’ and locked up in county 
asylums, or mental hospitals, as they are now called.” 

““I don’t quite see how these facts go to explain 
why patients who have been in this asylum a long time 
are seldom discharged by the Medical Superintendent 
or the responsible authorities.” 

‘“‘ But it explains it in this way,’”’ my friend replies. 
“* When a patient’s petitioner is a public body and can 
discharge him, or apply for his discharge on his recovery, 
it generally does so. When his petitioner is a relation 
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the Medical Superintendent, or the responsible authori- 
ties, virtually insist, in practice, that the petitioner shall 
first take him out on trial. This the relation-petitioner 
is generally loth to do, except in cases of temporary 
insanity caused by malaria, or worry, or strain, or, in 
the case of women, pregnancy and so on. The result 
is that every private asylum in this land has its little 
knot of old men who have been there for twenty, thirty, 
or forty years. I will show you a patient, presently, 
who has just passed his seventy-sixth birthday. He 
was only twenty-nine when he was confined here : that’s 
forty-seven years ago! He’s insane now. No one 
denies that. But until ten years ago he was absolutely 
rational and healthy. The people here admit that his 
particular form of insanity is senile dementia, and he 
couldn’t have been suffering from that at the age of 
twenty-nine, now could he ? ” 

I nod. “ Of course not!” 

“* If you like, I can show you one or two of the rooms, 
and then we can go out into the grounds, and you can 
see some of the patients for yourself.” 

“Yes; I should very much like that.” 

We leave the dining-rooms, with their polished floors, 
their spacious window-recesses, their tables glistening 
with the apparatus of dining, and their screens fashioned 
like the lids of roll-top desks, and pass down another 
short corridor to the kitchen, where parts of the carcases 
of the lower animals lie waiting to be subjected to heat. 
And here, too, are the cooks, and the cooklings, and the 
pantry-maids, all in print dresses, some of whose buttons 
have mutinied and deserted their posts. And sleeves 
are turned up, and red, beefy arms are exposed to the 
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gaze of man; and all are singing different tunes at the 
same time and scrubbing the tiled floor as though they 
bore it a grudge. 

One or two of them look up, but they take no notice 
of us. Why should they? My friend is a certified 
lunatic, and I may be another one, and men are ten a 
penny, so that’s that! And they scrub, and whistle, 
and exchange cryptic confidences in the vulgar tongue ; 
and the whole animated ritual proceeds under the eye 
of the super-cook, who is the High Priestess of the 
kitchen, and knows it, and lets us know that she knows 
it, for on her and her attendant priestesses the digestive 
systems of some two hundred beings depend for their 
daily sustenance. 

We leave the kitchen and its priestesses, and return 
to the main corridor, and pass by an open door which 
affords us a vista of a young man with an enormous mop 
of hair and a squint, who 1s ill-treating a piano. 

“* Patient ? ’’ I whisper. 

“No. Doctor.” 

We enter the recreation room. A billiard table, 
draped at present in its cover of brown holland, dominates 
the centre of the room. A rack of cues grows up a wall. 
The carpet is a bed of great lolling flowers of no known 
species. From the ceiling a dozen electric bulbs, six 
of them heavily shaded, hang pendant like stalactites. 

One wall is pierced with immense windows, through 
which I gain a glimpse of beings in the grounds of this 
place. Some wear a uniform. Attendants. Another 
wall hides itself behind a rampart of books, shelf upon 
shelf of them rising successively towards the heavens, 
but coated with dust and never read. I inspect the 
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titles. Bound volumes of Good Words and The Sunday 
at Home, a few books of travel, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Little Women, The Channings, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
a Life of Queen Victoria, and so on... . 

The thought that they have been deliberately placed 
here to retard the patients’ recovery is succeeded by 
the reflection that the evidence of their neglect indicates 
that even certified lunatics can show literary dis- 
crimination. 

Another wall is covered by a rash of small oleographs 
depicting the interiors and exteriors of all the English 
cathedrals. Many of them are cracked: all are fly- 
blown. A depressing collection. 

Round the walls runs a low bench, upholstered like 
the seat of a District Railway coach, and here and there 
a small table grows out of the floor. In that corner 
over there is a glazed book-case bulging with the appar- 
atus of card games, quoits, halma, snakes and ladders, 
draughts, chess, cribbage and games of chance. From 
a hook screwed into the near end of the book-case hangs 
a string bag crammed with ivory balls for snooker and 
pool ; and it occurs to me that should one of the patients 
suddenly elect to use them for snowballing the attendants 
life in this place would be worth living for at least a 
quarter of an hour ! 

We ascend a miniature of the large spiral staircase 
near the entrance, and enter a dormitory. The beds 
are of wood, and only a few inches above the level of the 
floor, in case of accident or of attempted suicide. I 
note two iron bedsteads—one next to the door, the 
other by the window. 

My friend follows my glance. 
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‘* Yes,’”’ he observes, ‘‘ those are for the attendants.” 

The window is of the old-fashioned ‘‘ sash ”’ type. 
Its lower half is covered on the inside by an ornamental 
trellis work of steel and, like every other window in the 
patients’ quarters, can only be raised a few inches, with 
the object of hindering attempts to escape or to commit 
suicide. All utensils are of a stiffened rubber, except 
the drinking glasses, which are of celluloid. 

“‘ Supposing a patient tried to start a fire with a few 
of these ? ” J ask. 

“We're not allowed matches,’ my friend replies. 

Like the padded room, the dormitory is fitted with 
sheathed electric lights placed in the ceiling, high out 
of reach. The fire-place is fitted with an immense steel 
guard, which bellies out into the room and 1s padlocked 
to the wall. No pictures are on the walls. The wall- 
paper is brown with age and sun, and is scarred by 
stains and splashes. The room smells musty, and a 
rat squeaks behind the skirting-board. 

“‘ Shall we go out into the grounds now ?”’ suggests 
my friend. 

We return to a long corridor running over its duplicate 
on the ground floor. Its further side is dotted with 
doors. 

“Those are the cubicles for patients who can afford 
to pay a little more. Some of them have their private 
sitting-rooms, too.” 

“Can I have a look at one? ”’ I ask. 

My friend pushes open a door, and I peep inside. 

It is quite a pleasant room. Chintz curtains frame 
the window, and the easy-chair is covered with the 
same material. A small book-case stands in one corner, 
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and I note Riceyman Steps, The Dream, Back to Methu- 
selah, The Napoleon of Notting Hill, If Winter Comes, 
and Georgian Stories of 1923. St. John Adcock’s Divine 
Tragedy lies on a small table. A book-mark in the form 
of a cross protrudes from between its leaves. An 
immense crucifix is screwed into the wall. Under it is 
a small shelf bearing a silver vase filled with carnations 
and sprays of maidenhair fern. Before the crucifix 1s 
set a prie-Dieu: on its ledge lies a rosary. The fire- 
place is stuffed with coloured paper, on which a film 
of soot has fallen. The window needs cleaning. A 
bunch of letters lies carelessly on the mantelpiece, which 
also bears a few photographs (one of a famous general 
in uniform, autographed) and a few pipes which might 
be arranged more tidily. The room smells of tobacco, 
and the window is shut. 

“Is this chap a Catholic ? ”’ I ask. 

“No. High Church. Religious mania,” replied my 
friend. “I'll point him out to you when we get 
outside.” 

He leads the way downstairs and out into the grounds 
through a side door. The grounds appear to be laid 
out on the side of a hill, in a series of terraces. We 
descend four stone steps, and find ourselves on a gravel 
tennis-court. ‘Two attendants are playing. The patients 
are dotted over the grounds singly, or in twos, or in 
little groups of three or four. 

A bearded man wearing a straw hat and a jacket 
which he has donned inside out runs up and down a 
short path separating the tennis-court from a croquet 
lawn. He appears to be participating in an imaginary 


game of cricket, in which he is the batsman, a broken 
EF 
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golf club the bat, the trunks of two elms the wickets, a 
screwed-up newspaper the ball, and the fielders only 
creatures of his own imagination. Now and then he 
stops and claps his hands. ‘‘ Oh, well caught, sir. 
Well caught!” he cries. He varies this strange be- 
haviour with alternate streams of blasphemous filth and 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

‘Ts that the religious maniac whose room you showed 
me ?”’ I ask. 

My friend nods assent, and tells me the cause of 
the man’s insanity which, being a doctor, he finds 
interesting. It is an unprintable story, but the re- 
ligious maniac bears a name known in every home in 
this land. 

I hear footsteps behind, and turn round. A short, 
plump man, also bearded, passes by carrying a trowel 
in one hand, and a fern root in the other. He looks 
suspicious, and resentful, and has the air of a man with 
a grievance. 

‘* Has that man delusions of persecution ? ”’ I ask. 

‘In a way, yes,” replied my friend. “ He thinks his 
relations bear him some grudge or other ; and for many 
years have tried to put him out of the way by poisoning 
him. He thinks the asylum staff have been bribed by 
them to murder him, and he takes twice as long as 
anybody else over his meals. He carefully examines 
every morsel of his food for traces of poison. He thinks 
the Government is against him, too, and that the 
Postmaster-General is trying to murder him by wireless. 
When he hears the rats in the dormitory at night he 
imagines it is the wireless waves! Of late years he has 
formed the view that he will be released soon, and as 
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he is old and his relatives, too, are old, he thinks that 
whenever he is informed of the death of one or another 
of them, that no death has really occurred, but that 
that is only his relatives’ way of preventing him from 
seeking them on his release. He does a lot of gardening 
here, to kill time. He could go out for walks if he 
wanted to, but he won’t. He thinks armed men are 
lying in wait for him behind walls and on roofs, to 
shoot him down as he passes.” 

A little way up the hill, on a terrace laid out in 
ornamental flower-beds, a lean, clean-shaven man wear- 
ing spectacles is obtaining a match from one of the 
attendants. His movements are jerky, spasmodic. He 
lights his pipe, and is walking away with the lighted 
match when the attendant plucks his sleeve and takes 
the match from him. 

‘‘ Extraordinary fellow, that,” remarks my friend. 
“ He has St. Vitus’s Dance and pyromania.” 

‘“ Let’s see—pyromania. Is that the itch to set fire 
to things ? ”’ 

‘ That’s right. Thirty years ago he was the Financial 
Editor of one of the biggest London newspapers. He 
nearly worked himself to death. That was bad enough, 
but he worried so over his work that his mind gradually 
gave way under the strain. When he first came here 
he was a really terrible sight. He would jerk and twitch 
about from one year’s end to another. He’s spent 
months in the padded room altogether. He’s not so 
bad now, but he has occasional little spells of jerking. 
Sometimes he can’t hold a newspaper steady, and he’s 
hot yet outgrown the habit of picking the lapels of his 
jacket until he’s frayed them into threads. Sometimes, 
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when these moods seize him, they give him a piece of 
cloth or an old sack to pick and destroy.”’ 

“* And why does he set fire to things ? ”’ 

“* I don’t know what brought the pyromania on. He’s 
only had that inclination a year or two. They won't 
let him wear his spectacles when the sun is shining.” 

Why not ? ”’ I ask. 

“Because last summer, during the heat wave, the 
gardeners had been mowing the croquet lawn over there, 
and they’d left little heaps of grass lying here and there. 
Of course, the heat dried them up in no time, and they 
found him on his hands and knees by the side of a 
heap using a lens of his spectacles as a burning glass. 
Before they knew where they were the heap was one 
sheet of flame ! ”’ 

Leading from the tennis-court is a smaller court, 
of asphalt, provided with garden seats, on which a few 
patients are sitting. Some are reading ; some are talking 
together. Many of them turn to look at me, doubtless 
wondering whether I am a new patient. 

A bronzed, well-built young man of about thirty 
approaches, with the erect carriage of a Guardsman. 
Something in his eyes pricks my interest, and I gasp 
slightly—I don’t know why. 

‘“‘'Won’t you come and play skipping-rope with me ? ”’ 

His voice is the shrill treble of a child. Now I 
understand. .. . 

A dark-skinned man of about fifty, with great sad 
brown eyes, is being led round and round the cramped 
enclosure by an attendant. Their arms are linked. The 
patient appears to be talking at a great rate, punctuating 
his remarks with gestures of his free arm. The attendant 
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takes no notice, nor does he reply. As they draw nearer 
I note that the brown-skinned man is slightly disfigured, 
and is speaking in a mixture of English and Spanish, 
and his eyes appear to be fixed upon some person or 
persons neither in nor of this world, but very real to 
him. 

‘“‘ Auditory and visual hallucinations,’ remarks my 
friend. ‘‘ This man is a doctor, like myself,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘He is a Spaniard by birth, but during the 
South African war he became a naturalised British 
subject, volunteered for service against the Boers, and 
was sent out as a Medical Officer. Apparently he was 
too fond of his liquor, for one night, during the siege 
of Ladysmith, he was three-parts drunk when he was 
sent to attend to a wounded man who was lying just 
outside our barbed wire. In trying to get to the wounded 
man he tripped over the wire and fell over it, and cut 
his face and head rather badly, and had to be attended 
to himself. He was placed under close arrest for being 
drunk while on Active Service, but while he was awaiting 
trial by court-martial blood poisoning set in. That, and 
the heat, and the stresses of famine and the siege 
generally, seemed to turn his brain, and he began to 
rave and gradually became definitely insane. He was 
put into an asylum at Cape Town when Ladysmith was 
relieved, and his relatives had him brought to England 
and sent to this place. His mind seemed to clear up 
a bit after a time, but gradually he grew very morose 
and reserved. Then a change came, and he developed 
auditory and visual hallucinations, and held long con- 
versations with people he imagined he saw and heard, 
just as Joan of Arc did. For the last few years his 
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tongue has never been silent, except in his sleep. He 
sleeps in a specially prepared room at the top of the 
building, because he has fits of violence almost every 
day. He imagines he is being tried by court-martial, 
and he hurls abuse at what he thinks are people giving 
false evidence against him.” 

“ Does he hit out ? ”’ 

** Oh, dear no! He shouts and raves, that’s all.” 

The Spanish doctor and his escort have passed us 
several times during my friend’s account of his illness, 
and I note his intense preoccupation, his earnestness, 
his sense of injustice, and the scars from the effects 
of the blood-poisoning with which his handsome features 
are mottled. 

We return to the building, and my friend leads the 
way into a long room, sparsely furnished, where some 
of the older and more infirm patients are sitting. Here, 
too, are some cases whose habits render it inadvisable 
for them to be allowed to mix freely with the other 
patients. ... 

A burly old man is sitting hunched up in an immense 
arm-chair. His eyes appear to be screwed up, and his 
ogre-like features are so disposed that they convey the 
impression that a giant hand has been placed on his 
head and another under his chin and his features so 
compressed between them that his face has become 
breadth without length. His gnarled hands rest on his 
knees like great joints of meat. His feet are encased in 
specially made boots of black felt. His head is crowned 
with a shaggy mane of grey hair from out of which 
two lumps as big as eggs raise their pink, glossy domes. 

My friend tells me about him. 
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‘* He was a captain in the mercantile marine. About 
twelve years ago he was taking a smallish cargo boat 
from Boston to Liverpool, when a gale sprang up and 
played havoc with his ship. Some of the crew were 
washed off her decks and seen no more. The ship’s 
doctor was one of them. The old chap in the chair was 
knocked down, and his feet were pinned under one of 
the heavy deck fittings. This saved his life, by holding 
him fast to the deck by his feet. But the heeling of the 
boat and the breaking of the waves jerked him over the 
deck time after time ; and each roll of the ship meant a 
fresh wrench for his imprisoned feet. This went on for 
four days and nights without ceasing, and when the gale 
had simmered down and they were able to rescue him 
they found that the bones of his feet had been crushed 
to splinters and the pain had driven him mad ! ”’ 

At one end of the long table traversing the room 
another old man is sitting playing with a jig-saw puzzle, 
but making no attempt to fit its component parts into 
one another. Now and then gusts of senile laughter 
issue from him, succeeded by incoherent mumblings and 
an occasional wistful wail. His eyes are big and bright, 
but their glitter is unnatural, and he appears to see 
nobody. 

‘* That 1s the old man I told you about—the one who 
has been here forty-seven years,” whispers my friend. 
‘“ He was twenty-nine when he came here. He was a 
young solicitor, and doing well. He lived with his 
mother, and one summer he took her to Scotland for 
a holiday, and they went up one of the mountains in a 
trap. They were coming down again, and walking 
the horse down a narrow road from one side of which 
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was a sheer drop of several hundred feet. A hare 
scurried across the road in front of the horse, and made 
it rear on to its hind. legs. The old lady was thrown out 
of the trap and over the precipice, and was killed. Her 
son took it very much to heart, naturally, and he fretted 
and moped so much that he had to be certified insane, 
and was sent here. After a few months he seemed to 
have recovered, and he applied to be discharged, so that 
he might return to his practice. The powers that be 
refused to sanction his application, and for several more 
months he kept on pegging away, and applied over and 
over again for his discharge; but in vain. Whether 
it was because he had no relations to whose care he could 
go, or not, I don’t know. Anyhow, after that he gave up 
trying, and just lost heart, and tried to make the best of 
it. And so he hung on, year after year, until a few years 
ago, when senile dementia set in, and here he is. And 
here he will stay until he is carried out in his coffin. 
He ought to have been set free over forty years ago, but 
once people get you into an asylum they can practically 
do what they like with you !” 

‘* Has this old man a petitioner ? ”’ I ask. 

My friend laughs. 

““Oh, yes! But his petitioner is a nephew, who is 
also the old man’s trustee, and his sole relation. It so 
happens that as the old man hasn’t made a will the nephew 
will come into all his money when he dies. If he had set 
the old man free years ago he might either have made a 
will leaving the nephew nothing, or he might have spent 
all his annual income on himself, or he might have 
married. As things are, the nephew is spending about 
two-thirds only of the old man’s income on his keep here, 
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and the balance of one-third 1s accumulating annually, 
so that when the old man dies the nephew will come into 
a nice little lump! See?” 

“Yes. I dosee!” 

I bid my friend farewell, and rejoin the Medical 
Superintendent, who lets me out. 

I board an electric tram at the bottom of the road. 
At its first stopping place a huge advertisement hoarding 
is erected, and eulogies of goods for sale and places of 
amusement scream from its walls in all the colours of 
the rainbow. The bill of this week’s “‘ turns ”’ at a music- 
hall is prominent, and announces the appearance of a 
troupe of alleged comedians who are depicting their 
conception of the interior of an asylum. 

Their performance is described as “ screamingly 
funny.” 


CHAPTER IX 
GEE-GEES 


N immense dark green snake of a train, gorged 
A with a stodgy, indigestible mass of people, 
pants up to our platform. It celebrates its 
arrival by devouring a few more hundreds, all wet, 
and over-upholstered and garrulous, but perfectly happy. 
There is no room to sit down. There is scarcely room 
to stand up, but I perform the miracle of standing on 
somebody else’s feet and am remonstrated with violently 
in the vulgar tongue. I apologise, and by rudely peering 
over my neighbour’s shoulder, indulge in the intellectual 
diversion known as Studying Form. “ Sansovino will 
surely win,” I conclude, after reading a long list of 
reasons why he cannot possibly lose. ‘‘ Sansovina will 
surely lose,” I realise, after digesting another and 
supplementary list of reasons why he cannot possibly 
win. Both strings of reasons are written by one and the 
same gentleman (‘Our Sporting Correspondent ’’), 
whose motto is, ‘‘ Give ’em all sides of the question 
then whatever happens you can say ‘I told you so!’”’ 
Thus are prophets (and profits) made. 

A few stations further along the man at the window 
sticks his head out and whispers the name of his Maker. 
By dint of tying my neck into a knot I can see the cause 
of his alarm. A platform tightly crammed with half 
the population of England is gliding towards us in some 
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mysterious manner, accompanied by the entire country- 
side, and we are presently engulfed in a sea of green 
bearing a raft of shouting and agitated beings. They are 
of all shapes, sizes, ages, nationalities, creeds and politics, 
but all are welded together by the one unifying desire 
to take our train by storm. 

They find that they cannot get into our carriage, for 
the good and sufficient reason that the door will not open. 
And the door will not open for the equally good and 
sufficient reason that it is locked. We express amaze- 
ment. We deplore this interference with personal 
liberty, and wonder how it was that we did not notice 
the guard or other functionary lock it when we com- 
menced our journey, and wonder why he singled out our 
particular carriage to the exclusion of all the others. The 
stout party with the expansive face wonders ’ow we’re 
goin’ to get out o’ the plurry train when we reach Epsom, 
but no one attempts to solve that conundrum, or even 
refers to it, for all save the stout party have seen me lock 
and unlock the door with that key I acquired in 1918. 

Shortly after this felony, or misdemeanour, or what- 
ever It 1s, we arrive at Epsom and slink from the train. 

On emerging from the station I gather that the Red 
Revolution has broken out. ‘Ten million hands (one 
bearing a brass ring set with blue enamel) are agitated 
violently in space. They wave. They jerk convulsively. 
They clutch the air. In a minute they will be clutching 
throats. ‘Ten million voices screech, and scream, and 
bellow, and yap, and holler, and yell, and bray, and it 
occurs to me that the cohorts of invaders whom I 
excluded from our carriage through the exercise of guile 
have found me out and intend to do me in, when such 
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phrases as “‘ A bob all the way ”’ and “ Drive ye to the 
course, guv’nor” detach themselves from the pande- 
monium and tell me that, after all, I have not been 
discovered. 

Ten million vehicles—motor coaches, taxis and buses 
—are parked in a space hardly bigger than a postage 
stamp and while I am deciding which of them shall have 
the honour of carrying me to the Derby for a bob all 
the way, one of those inexplicable rushes which sometimes 
occur in crowds, propels me, and a few thousand other 
me’s into a yellow-painted ‘‘ sharry ”’ about to be driven 
by the wearer of the brass and enamel ring, and there I 
stay. 

I contemplate the surging, swaying crowd, with its 
bobbing heads, its forest of gesticulating arms, its 
frenzied exhortations, and its frayed fringe of beggars, 
tipsters, itinerant hawkers and vendors of sixpenny race- 
cards for a shilling a time. 

An immense negro, clad in white trousers, green shirt 
and scarlet fez works his way through the crowd chanting 
the old refrain, “‘ I have a horse ”’ (price one shilling), 
while another philanthropist offers to let us know what 
will win the Derby for one penny. 

After much pushing, and shoving, and shouting, and 
whir and rasp of gears, we begin to crawl through the 
town, and it strikes me as unique and significant that 
this tiny town, nestling in the heart of sleepy Surrey is 
the focus of the world’s thoughts to-day and the sole 
topic of conversation alike in Pall Mall and in the lonely 
hill-stations of India. 

Rain is descending from heaven, a thin, clammy, 
desultory drizzle; and we slosh through puddles and 
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slither over glistening macadam to the tune of “‘ Horsey, 
keep your tail up ’’ which issues from the throats of the 
hundred million go-as-you-please, irrepressible, like- 
able Cockneys who are my fellow-passengers in this 
crazy, snorting contraption of wood and metal and stink. 

Other vehicles—thousands and thousands of them— 
are pouring into the town and up to the Downs. Waggon- 
ettes, cars, buses, motor cycles, push-bikes and an 
occasional horse-drawn conveyance merge into one long 
stream of movement, while the sidewalks are black with 
pedestrians and their umbrellas who cover every inch 
of space and even overflow into the road. These are 
really the late-comers. People have been arriving since 
daybreak. Some have spent the night here, sleeping in 
the open and inthe rain. They have made fires and rigged 
up beds for themselves out of old newspapers, mackin- 
toshes, straw, horse-cloths, sacks and Heaven knows 
what else. The grass banks bordering the road are 
pock-marked with the charred remains of bonfires which 
these overnight pilgrims have lit to keep themselves 
warm through the night. An hour’s sleep—a ten minutes’ 
warm,andsoon.... 

We reach the top of the hill, and definite signs of the 
proximity of the race-course now emerge. A few forlorn 
cocoanut shies stand open, and their proprietors shout 
exhortations to us to step inside (slump prices prevail), 
but a visit to one of those dripping interiors would be like 
entering a shower bath, so nobody responds. Before 
long the said proprietors will have given up trying to 
induce obstinate, deaf, gloomy trippers, and will have 
sought bottled consolation in one of the many marquees 
doing duty as temporary pubs all over the place. 
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The upper stories of the grand stand now loom up 
through the rain, and an immense park of countless 
thousands of cars and another park of bicycles, veil the 
main entrance like an outer defence. High overhead is an 
enormous silver sausage floating in space but anchored 
to earth by a thin rope which has for companion that 
parallel but thinner rope which is a telephone wire, for 
it is Scotland Yard’s observation balloon. Colonel 
Laurie and Superintendent Bassom are up there, 
directing the traffic, and they receive reports furnished 
by their two wireless vans, their motor cycle patrols, and 
the series of bell tents dotted about the race-course and 
its vicinity and equipped as miniature telephone ex- 
changes and wireless stations. Efficiency reigns. 

Weare at the entrance. We stop. The gentleman with 
the brass and enamel ring exacts tribute at a bob a time, 
and sets us free. 

I enter the enclosure and look round. The Hill, in 
the centre of the race-course, has become a concourse of 
millions of umbrellas. It is a field of black fungi, all 
slimy and dripping. A stout man with a grey hat and 
moist countenance elbows his way to me and says, 
“That’s a sight to gladden your heart.” Though an 
optimist, I fail to find cause for rejoicing, and tell him 
so. “ It may gladden your heart,” I say, “ but 1t doesn’t 
gladden mine.” He laughs. He guffaws. “I’m an 
umbrella dealer !’’ he crows. I experience the itch to 
smite, but he has disappeared. 

Over here are the gypsies, the originators of the 
fashionable craze for neck-scarves which has seized 
suburbia. Their caravans are arranged in an immense 
horse-shoe. Significant. They are almost engulfed by 
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the vast crowd, but here and there, in between the great 
black moving umbrellas, I glimpse a bright shawl and a 
Romany face, and recognise the wheedling tones of the 
fortune-teller. “The gypsies are tipping Optimist, ’ 
says a policeman at my elbow. When all is said and done, 
the gypsies are the real racing enthusiasts. So passionate 
is their love for horses that they begin to invade Epsom 
Downs several days before the meeting begins. They 
live and eat and sleep on the Downs. They endure 
positive hardship in the matter of cooking. They even 
deny themselves their morning bath, and even if they 
have netted much minted coinage in return for the privilege 
of letting you shelter under their caravans—well, isn’t it 
Derby Day ? 

If the gypsies have stinted themselves the same cannot 
be said of many of the visitors. They have gone to the 
other extreme on this day of extremes, and by way of 
sustaining life for a day they have come with food enough 
for a week. That gentleman near me has been forsaking 
me for the nearest bar just before each race. This, 
he explains, is to brace him for the joys of victory. But 
he has also been having one immediately after each race. 
This, he explains, is to brace him in the presence of 
defeat. 

But the general public come fortified with hampers, 
You can see them (and occasionally smell them) on the 
buses that have been chartered to bring them. But what 
hampers! Immense, staggering affairs bursting with good 
things and proving indisputably that a race-course crowd 
marches on its stomach. ‘The hampers are opened 
immediately on the arrival of the party, and from that 
moment to the minute of departure paper rustles, and 
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platters clatter, and corks go pop, and glasses clink, 
and with it all there is an air of festive abandonment 
delightful because it is natural. 

An old man stands near me, watching a party junketing 
inside a private bus. He is not a Londoner. He is not 
even a townsman. His clear, tanned skin and bright 
steady eyes prove that. Only one thing interests me about 
him. His tie. It is of khaki and red, and it bears a 
crown and the monogram V.R. encircled by a laurel 
wreath and bearing the magic words, “‘ Ladysmith,” 
‘* Kimberley,” ‘‘ Mafeking’ and others. The old boy 
looks up at the revellers, amused, diverted, but not a 
bit envious ; and at the sight of that tie which he has so 
carefully preserved for twenty-five years, a quarter of a 
century slips from my shoulders and I am a boy in a 
school playground romping with other boys whom I 
would now give worlds to talk to, and laugh with, and 
shake by the hand... . 

Rows and rows of rubicund gents are shouting the 
odds. Each one is ticketed and labelled and girt about 
with a strap of enormous width and strength bearing 
a bag labelled, in brass. Each one proclaims his opinions 
of the horses and his readiness to back these opinions 
in terms of minted coinage. And it all proceeds in 
front of a background of canvas inviting all present to 
deal with their old pal Charlie This or Alf That, and 
instinct tells their old pal what to say while passion, 
the mother of eloquence, lends him words. 

A mild clamour from the course attracts my attention, 
and I turn to watch. A mounted police inspector 
walks by, followed by a string of twenty-seven glossy 
animals, each rippling with muscles and taut with latent 
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energy. Sleek, graceful, spirited things. Resinato, 
owned by Royalty, heads the parade, and is followed 
by a long file of animals each led by a stable-boy and 
mounted by a lean, crouching devil in bizarre attire. 
Steve Donoghue, on Defiance, receives waves of plaudits 
as he passes before the crowd, ninety-nine per cent 
of which is convinced that Steve, who has won three 
Derbys in succession, could win it a fourth time were 
Defiance replaced by a rocking-horse. 

The leading horse wheels round and gallops to the 
starting-point, followed, in turn, by each of the other 
twenty-six. 

They line up at the tapes. 

Silence. . . . An awful silence. 

The horses prance about like a bevy of self-conscious 
flappers at a garden party. They will not stand still. 
They are in line now, and I think they have satisfied 
that starter with the white flag. . . . He is just going 
to drop it... . Yes, I think so. ... Yes, I’m sure 
of it. ... Yes, in fact he’s———- Now there’s that 
cussed bungler Resinato trying to show us the steps 
of a new fox-trot. 

We’ve got to go through the whole wretched per- 
formance again now. A bookmaker licks his lips. The 
man next to me says “ Blast!” I say something else. 
Every one is tense. 

 'They’re off |” 

The horses shoot forward like a charge of buckshot 
and ...they all slink back to the tapes. A false 
Start. 

“ This is bloody,” says a young parson near me. 

Again the awful silence, broken only by the breathing 
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of that man with asthma and the sound of a distant 
cornet wailing “‘ Oh God, our help in ages past.” 

** They’re off |!” 

No mistake this time. ‘That cry embodies the very 
essence of excitement. It is an expression of relief. It 
tautens the nerves and plays delicious, prickly pranks 
with them. 

The dotted line of colour at the starting-point now 
breaks and scatters as the flag falls, and Dawson City 
shoots forward followed closely by Sansovino. Now 
horses and riders are all but hidden by massed phalanxes 
of men and women. Sharp, peremptory orders are 
barked out and umbrellas are lowered, and what was a 
field of black fungi is now a sea of pink faces. 

A line of bobbing heads shows up momentarily against 
the weeping sky and disappears. Now the squadron 
pours round Tattenham Corner, no longer a line but 
rather a bunch. It is going to be a tussle. All are 
now round the Corner, and are tearing up the straight. 
One name is screeched out by ten million throats, and 
men and women fight for a glimpse of the thudding, 
sweating bunch. The multi-coloured mass pounds 
along, all out for the finish. One horse draws away. 
It draws further away. It flies. It leads by a length 
. . . by two lengths. A crouching jockey in a black 
jacket. A thudding of hoofs. A panting horse. A 
spatter of upflung mud. A glimpse of heaving flanks 
glistening with rain and mud and sweat. A mighty 
ensemble of voices that hurl one name rocketting into 
the firmament. 

* Sansovino ! ”’ 

For ten mad minutes the vast crowd squirms with 
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excitement. It sweeps the giants in blue to one side, 
and pours on to the course and engulfs a little smiling 
jockey and the steaming, quivering horse that has borne 
him to triumph, for another Derby has been won. 

And lost. 


CHAPTER X 
BABEL 


‘ht sound of music reaches me from the Park. 
It is a confused, clotted medley, raucous and 
indistinct, but by listening carefully I can dis- 
entangle the evidences of four separate parties of 
vocalists, each generating sound at the same time as 
each of the others. I look through the railings, and 
my attention is attracted by two immense circles of 
beings, each circle singing a different hymn at the same 
time. Further on, the blue and gold banner of the 
Church Army is raised on high, and round it 1s 
grouped a body of young men in black uniforms whose 
hymns ascend towards the firmament like incense, or 
nonsense, according to your views. Not so far from 
the youths in black the red and blue flag of the Salvation 
Army droops forlornly in the evening calm, and it, 
too, is the hub of a circle of sound. These appear to 
be the four main groups. Disposed thickly over the 
asphalt are other groups—a score of them, I should 
imagine—but so great is their number and so closely 
are they dovetailed together in the limited space that 
from my present position I cannot tell where one group 
ends and another begins, nor can I, at this distance, 
gather the objects for which the various groups are 
severally assembled, though the brilliant splash of colour 
afforded by a red flag against the green background 
84 
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of trees affords evidence of a Communist meeting ; and 
a large wooden crucifix raised above the crowds indicates 
a Catholic gathering. .. . 

I walk as far as the Marble Arch, and enter the Park. 

I listen first to a florid-faced advocate of birth control. 
His speech is built upon his belief that the contraceptive 
measures which are available for, and used by, the rich 
should be placed within the reach of the poor; and 
he stresses the fact that while the rich, who can support 
large families, do not beget them, the poor, who cannot 
provide their children with many of the necessaries of 
life, are encouraged to propagate them and burden the 
community with legions of ill-nourished, ill-clad children 
who are continually passing in and out of our various 
hospitals like a stage army. His reasoning is excellent, 
and he has thoroughly mastered all the tricks of mob 
oratory, but he weakens his case by the introduction 
of an elephantine humour masquerading as wit, which 
repels many whom it 1s intended to attract, and on my 
way to the next group it occurs to me that though we 
can abolish birth we have not yet succeeded 1n abolishing 
death ! 

A dark-skinned youth is advocating the aims of the 
League of Nations. This he does with unique skill 
and undoubted earnestness, and his address embodies 
the most skilful and lucid exposition of the Fourteen 
Points to which I have ever listened, but he 1s prone to 
let himself be upset by hecklers; and his impatience 
and resentment of good-natured criticism only encourage 
his wily opponents. If he would learn one of the Golden 
Rules of controversy, which is that to engage in a verbal 
due] with an interrupter is to shipwreck your speech, 
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he would be an even more valuable asset to his cause 
than he already is—which is saying a good deal. 

Gusts of laughter issue from an adjacent crowd, and 
I join them and listen to an old, bearded man carrying 
a Royal Standard in his hand and wearing a sprig of 
acacia in his battered hat. He wears a cricket shirt, 
open at the throat, and carries a bundle of much-fingered 
papers in one hand. He is a humorist, nominally 
here to advocate the aims of the Back-to-the-Land 
movement, but actually talking intentional twaddle to 
attract a crowd by the exercise of his wit. I cannot 
reproduce his speech or even part of it, because it is 
all so disconnected, and so many of its points owe 
their laughter-provoking capacity to the quaint gestures 
and intonations of the speaker that were his remarks 
set down in cold print they would lose ninety per cent 
of their value. As George Robey sometimes remarks : 
“It wasn’t what he said, but the way in which he 
said it |” 

Close by, a representative of the London Council of 
Public Morality is addressing a small crowd. I do not 
stay here long, but the speaker appears to be upset 
because couples are dotted over the grass in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens, courting. Apparently a squad 
of amateur detectives with nothing better to do has 
scoured these public parks at dusk and has been shocked 
because in the course of its pryings into the affairs 
of others it has discovered what it expected (I nearly 
wrote “hoped ”’) to discover—namely, a few couples 
engaged, or about to be engaged, or desirous of being 
engaged, but sitting on the grass in attitudes of affection. 

Frankly, I fail to see anything wrong in this! Under 
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post-war conditions, when large families are packed like 
cigarettes in boxes libellously termed houses, there is 
no room available where the daughter of the house 
can invite her lover, and where they can talk the twaddle 
which we know that courting couples talk, always have 
talked, and always will talk. Further, this harmless 
love-making cannot be conducted in the streets, for 
obvious reasons. And the tops of buses are far from 
private in the summer and devilish uncomfortable in 
the winter ; and the majority of young men in London, 
not being plutocrats, cannot afford to pay for seats at 
a cinema every time they want a private interview with 
their respective enchantresses, especially as they are 
saving up in order to marry the said enchantresses. 
And an excursion into the country 1s similarly expensive. 
The open spaces of London, therefore, are the only 
available rendezvous for the semi-foolish, but quite 
innocent and quite natural incidentals of wooing ; and 
for people, however sincere, to take exception to these, 
and to meddle with matters which do not concern them 
and on ground which does not belong to them is, to 
put it mildly, a strange phenomenon which the average 
man or woman simply cannot understand! If these 
speakers on behalf of the London Council of Public 
Morality (whose sincerity no one doubts) would refrain 
from reading into the actions of the courting couples 
in Hyde Park and elsewhere meanings which are neither 
present nor intended, and would launch their attack 
solely upon the real plague spots of the metropolis (and 
everybody knows where these are), they would have 
the support of those whom their present activities 
either perplex or amuse. 
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Rhythmic sounds of flesh striking flesh proceed from 
the human ring encircling the Salvation Army flag, and 
I cross over to it. A visitor from Mars might think 
that a fight was in progress or a child being walloped, 
but we know better than that! This clapping of hands 
in unison at regular and frequent intervals is a lunacy 
peculiar to the Salvation Army. Its warriors—grown 
men and women—behave on occasion like a savage tribe 
executing a war dance (for “the Army” can rattle 
tambourines, and walk backwards, and do all sorts of 
clever things !) How they imagine that this cheap tom- 
foolery will convince an increasingly sceptical London 
that Christianity is what it claims to be and tha} 
Christians are sane beings passes all comprehension. 
Men and women, their faith in orthodox religion shaken, 
sometimes shattered, by the Rationalists, the Secularists 
and the Higher Critics, come to Hyde Park to hear 
the other side, and they are hungering for a reasoned 
and reasonable statement of Christianity and wish to 
hear its intellectual position defended and expounded. 
Instead of this they see fanatics in red jerseys of varying 
cleanliness indulging in madhouse antics which degrade 
more than anything else the religion which they profess. 
It is all very cheap, and very ludicrous, and very un- 
dignified. It is on a par with the gallery-ogling of that 
American “ divine’ who seeks to popularise the Ten 
Commandments by modernising their phrasing and 
rendering the Fifth Commandment, for instance, as 
““ Give Pappa and Mamma the glad hand ”’! 

The orgy of silly clatter having been stilled, a wild- 
eyed youth begins to address the onlookers. He essays 
this under an initial disadvantage, for half those present 
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have not yet recovered from the effects of the mirth- 
provoking capers of his comrades. His obvious sincerity, 
however, begins to influence the crowd, and presently 
he gets well into his stride. He pleads. He persuades. 
He slobbers. He caresses with words. He becomes 
sentimental, and “‘ sob stuff’ gushes from him. And 
his hysterical outpourings are punctuated by his col- 
leagues, who act the rédle of a Greek chorus, and 
ejaculations spurt intermittingly from their lips. It is 
all emotion. All hysteria. All froth. It appeals solely 
to the senses. It is therefore literally sensual; there 
is no other word for it! If these Salvation Army 
speakers would carefully study the methods of, say, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, or Dr. J. D. Jones, or the 
Rev. G. Studdert-Kennedy, they would do a better 
trade in souls and they might even gain the respect 
of the man in the street ! 

In welcome contrast to their methods is that of 
Mr. Palmer, of the West London Mission, who is 
speaking to a huge and attentive crowd from a neigh- 
bouring platform. I do not know to what religious 
body Mr. Palmer belongs, except that he is a minister 
of one of the numerous Protestant sects, although he 
dresses like a layman. I find myself interested in both 
the man and his methods. He will answer any question 
and any number of questions. He is opposed to 
Catholicism and Atheism alike ; but I have never heard 
him express bitterness against either Catholics or 
Atheists, though hecklers of both these widely differing 
schools of thought nightly pelt him with awkward 
conundrums and beset his path with intellectual pitfalls. 
A more scholarly, a more manly, a more earnest and a 
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kindlier man I have never heard speak, and when he 
temporarily forsakes controversy and devotes his efforts 
to winning people over to Christianity and consoling 
weary folk, his eloquence and zeal are as astonishing 
as the results which they invariably bring about. 

To-night he is speaking on the credibility of the 
gospels, and his address ranges over the entire subject, 
the authenticity of John, the internal evidence, inter- 
polations, constitution of the canon, the Synoptic 
Problem, and the much-discussed “‘ Q ” theory—which 
postulates that the gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
are based upon and embody paraphrases of a fourth 
and earlier document termed by the textual critics “‘ Q,”’ 
from the German “‘Quelle,”’ which signifies a source. 

Interruptions are frequent. (When you join the crowds 
at Hyde Park you leave your manners behind you, like 
coats in a cloak-room.) Interruptors are answered, 
sometimes at great length, always with tact, and the 
general impression given by Mr. Palmer is one of a 
man earnestly desiring to help. I doubt whether any 
religious worker in London is doing more good or 
getting more solid results than this courteous protagonist 
of Christianity. 

A little way off an elderly man with white whiskers, 
penetrating brown eyes and the erect poise of head and 
intonation of voice peculiar to many North countrymen, 
is lecturing a small crowd of his own on some point 
out of the book of Habbakuk. A natty, youngish man 
interrupts him, and proceeds to deliver a counter-address 
purporting to riddle the first speaker’s remarks. The 
young man is a glib talker. He would excel either as 
a commercial traveller or as a salesman. Perhaps he 
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is either the one or the other. At any rate, his crisp 
wit and sustained fire of arguments tickle the audience, 
and the old man, drenched by their cascades of mirth, 
suddenly recognises a middle-aged woman on the fringe 
of the crowd, and with “‘ Ah, there’s my old sweetheart 
from Battersea,” elbows his way to her side, and they 
disappear together up the Edgware Road. 

I find myself near the two rings of hymn singers. 
In the centre of the nearer one stands a clean-shaven man 
of about forty. His right hand wields a baton, his left 
hand holds a tuning-fork. He flicks the latter, and makes 
it hum. He gropes his way from the note given to the 
keynote of the tune he has just announced and, using 
that as his spring-board, plunges into the first few bars 
of the tune. The onlookers join in, and the singing is 
what parish magazines and rural newspapers term 
“hearty.” It 1s a peculiarity of the conductor’s that only 
by accident do the beats of his baton coincide with the 
notes of the singers. He sways slowly from side to side, 
like a snake charmer, and his baton strokes the air in 
languid disregard of the time in which the hymn is being 
sung. 

The circumference of the circle bulges at one point, 
and here the crowd is very thick. I move round to 
investigate, and find a group of half a dozen Welshmen, 
natural singers, rendering the tunes in harmony. They 
have the national gift for singing, and the national 
instinct for music, and their voices blend in a rich and 
inspiring combination. Hence the crowd. 

At the next circle the singing proceeds in much the 
same way. An elderly man, clean shaven, with white 
hair and a face almost as white conducts the singing. He 
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keeps time with both hands and feet, shifting from one 
foot to the other with each beat of the time and, unlike 
his fellow-conductor, sings with the crowd. 

Here a diversion occurs. An elderly man, well- 
dressed but badly in need of a shave, lurches through 
the crowd, which parts like waves cleft by the prow of a 
destroyer. He stands swaying by the conductor. The 
crowd increases. He hurls profanity and filth at the con- 
ductor, and attempts to join in the singing. Some 
youths titter. At first the conductor takes no notice, so 
the drunken man looks around for a possible listener, and 
picks out a middle-aged woman, whom he addresses as 
“lovey.” He favours her with a long bow and holds out 
his hand. She takes it and . . . prays for him! The 
youths cease their tittering. The drunk becomes noisily 
affable and insultingly polite, and two policemen appear 
and steer him to the park gate and leave him there. Con- 
tact with authority sobers him a little, and he shuffles down 
Oxford Street. 

The youths who tittered at his condition present a 
curious feature of these nightly circles of singers. They 
are here only to scoff and to act the fool. To the tunes 
being sung they sing not the prescribed words, but 
flippant parodies of their own. ‘To the tune of ‘“‘ What a 
Friend we have in Jesus ”’ they give us that relic of the 
Great War, “‘ When this bloody war is over,” and the 
crowd does not seem to mind! A section of it, indeed, 
composed of young girls, appears amused by this hooli- 
ganism, and proffers encouraging ogles upon these very 
gallant young men. 

I do not know why the two circles of singers, instead 
of nightly singing different hymns at the same time with 
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an inch of space between crowd and crowd, do not 
join forces and make one big harmonious choir of them- 
selves. Perhaps it is because they are of differing 
Protestant sects, and, therefore, harbour that hatred of 
each other characteristic of each of the ten million 
Protestant sects which makes so many sceptics reflect, 
with a smile, ‘‘ How these Christians love one another ! ”’ 

My reflections on this point are cut into by a sing-song 
voice behind me, and I find that it proceeds from a 
bearded native of India. He is dressed in a long navy 
blue coat of clerical cut, and wears a green turban. He 
is expounding the objects of the Pan-Islam movement, 
but confines his remarks to its religious aims and makes 
no reference to its political chicanery. He is eloquent, 
fervent, plausible and well read, but his hearers are 
attracted mainly by his picturesque appearance (a London 
crowd 1s a child at heart !), and pay little heed to the 
substance of his address. The British public will never 
become Mohammedanised : after two thousand years it 
has not yet been Christianised ! 

From the vicinity of this native rises a second sing- 
song voice. It emanates from a pale, fanatical thick-set 
man of about thirty-six. He is one of those isolated 
speakers (sect unknown, but obviously Protestant) who 
sometimes come here to preach. He is emotional and 
frothy. He follows that Torrey-Alexander, Moody- 
Sankey, tub-thumping, hell-fire method of soul storming 
which I thought had been killed by ridicule fifteen years 
ago. Hebellows. Hescreams. Hefoams. Hethreatens. 
He drags God in. He is on good terms with God. He 
patronises God. He pats God on the back. He tells 
us what a fine fellow he, the speaker, is, and what 
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obstinate depraved beings all others are. He alone is 
going to heaven, there to loll on plush, and play unique 
instruments, and be crowned with gold like a decayed 
tooth. And from his reserved seat in the Hereafter he 
will be able to look down upon another place and feast 
his eyes upon the rib-tickling spectacle of us sinners 
sizzling in intense heat... . 

Standing upon the platform serving as the foundation 
for the crucifix which I glimpsed from Park Lane, a young 
Catholic girl defends the position of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild against the attacks of a crowd of critics. She is a 
post office clerk, and her years are but twenty-one, but 
she has taken first class honours in Psychology in the 
final examination for the London B.A., and has the case 
for the Catholic position at her finger-tips. With tact, 
good humour, and infinite patience she deals with all 
questioners, and her powers of advocacy and witty 
repartee are unique. 

With an utter disregard for her feelings her hecklers— 
Jews, Atheists and Protestants—hurl posers and sneers 
at her, but as though she were girt with some unseen 
armour they seem to be turned aside and diverted into 
space. The old subjects are dragged up—Mariolatry, 
Transubstantiation, the Apostolic Succession, Papal In- 
fallibility, the Confessional, Images, Relics, Invocation 
of Saints, Purgatory, Indulgences and the primacy of 
Peter—but to each and every scoffer, however rude his 
attitude, she returns a skilfully reasoned reply and gives 
us the Catholic position on the question of “ Bible 
worship ”’ in a manner in which I have never before had it 
expounded to me. 

If she stands there much longer she will have silenced 
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all her opponents; she has already accounted for at 
least fifty per cent of them. But each speaker here is 
allotted a certain period in which to address the crowd, 
and her time is now up, so she jumps down, smiling, and 
her place is taken by a Dominican Friar, who is a priest 
attached to Westminster Cathedral. 

In his habit of black and white he presents a very 
picturesque figure, and his powers of oratory hold his 
audience long after they have satisfied their idle curiosity 
concerning his monk’s robes and girdle. He addresses 
the audience in that perfect English prose that one 
associates with an able speech in a court of law, and as his 
words pour forth and fall upon the ears of those assembled 
the tumult of controversy is stilled, and a strange peace 
enfolds the crowd, welding it into one attentive, responsive 
organism. Around it men argue and quibble and scoff. 
On the pavement youths and girls gossip, and philander, 
and giggle. Beyond them the cars of plutocrats purr and 
glisten and glide ; and out in the main roads the fret and 
duress of the city’s life is made manifest. The monk’s 
eloquence conjures away all this, and a London crowd, 
practical, imperfect and human, is led to a place very near 
to God. ... 

Intentionally or otherwise, the next platform is the 
pulpit of the Protestant Alliance. A young man with an 
immense crop of chestnut hair is endeavouring to expound 
the views of the organisation which he represents, and a 
knot of Catholic women and youths are attempting to 
shout him down. This demonstration of Christian 
charity prevents me or anyone else from catching the 
whole of the speaker’s remarks, but I gather that he 
regards the invoking of saints by the Catholic Church as 
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a relic of the polytheism of barbarian times; that the 
elevation of the Virgin Mary to the position which she 
occupies in the eyes of Catholics is a Christianised form 
of various pagan cults (here he refers to Kunti, Isis, 
Kreus, Auge and others whom he cites as prototypes of 
Mary); that the Douai, or Roman Catholic, version of 
the Bible contains over two thousand errors; that the 
doctrine of papal Infallibility falls to the ground because, 
among other reasons which I fail to hear, there were at 
one time three Popes at once, each of which excommun- 
icated the other two; and that Transubstantiation is a 
survival of the old cannibalistic god-eating practices 
of the Aztecs and others. .. . 

The uproar grows, and a policeman appears; so I 
stand watching an old hatless man with a frock-coat, 
white waistcoat, and huge white tie, who is regaling 
another crowd with autobiographical reminiscences that 
could more properly be termed reminonsenses. The 
chief tit-bit appears to be that he was once cook to three 
sisters who were no longer young and beautiful. One 
of them managed to find a husband, but was not vouch- 
safed children; so she made a special journey across 
England to consult him about the matter, and soon. .. . 

It amuses the ladies present. 

He goes on to tell us that he has never smoked tobacco 
or tasted alcohol, that he has never eaten meat, that he 
walked from Fulham to Wembley and back in a day, that 
he has converted his ugly back yard into a bower of 
flowers, that he has done all these things though eighty- 
seven, and that he has had his photograph in the Fulham 
Chronicle ; and adds that anybody who cares to call and 
see him and his missus and his garden at Fulham will be 
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very welcome and invited to dispose of a cup of tea, but 
that a small contribution to the family exchequer will not 
be refused if tendered ! 

To demonstrate his virility, despite his age, he gives 
us a little dance; and I must admit that he can step 
it as nimbly as many younger men. 

Near the old boy, and almost drowning his quavering 
voice the youths of the Church Army are singing hymns. 
There are twenty-three on parade. They form a semi- 
circle of black tunics and peaked caps, and are disposed 
in front of their blue-and-gold banner, and their singing 
is virile and of a good quality. At the close of the hymn 
one of them steps on to the little platform and addresses 
his comrades and the crowd. Presently he is joined 
by one of his comrades, and the two render a sacred 
duet with skill and feeling. A prayer from their officer 
follows, and twenty-three heads are bared, and forty- 
six knees touch the ground and their invocations ascend. 
A short address by their officer follows, and the squad of 
evangelists lines up in two ranks, numbers, forms fours and, 
headed by the banner, marches out of the park past 
the Marble Arch, and up the Edgware Road, singing 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’ At the corner of the 
Edgware Road they fall out, and, in pairs, take up their 
posts outside the public-houses and buttonhole those 
entering or leaving, paying particular attention to young 
men. 

Over on my right a large white banner spreads itself 
against a background of trees and in letters six inches 
high announces ‘‘ The Greatest Exposure of Modern 
Times.” Beneath it a philanthropist is holding forth on 


the subject of patent medicines, many of which he argues, 
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are made of simple ingredients like soap, bread, mint and 
lard at a cost of less than a halfpenny and are foisted on to 
a gullible public at the price of a shilling or more. He 1s 
an entertaining fellow, and witticisms bubble from him. 
He informs us, among other things, that the man who is 
fool enough to pay two or three shillings for a bottle of a 
certain tonic whose ingredients cost less than a farthing 
doesn’t need a nerve tonic ; that for a few coppers we can 
buy the ingredients of a famous hair restorer in sufficiently 
large quantities to take a bath in them and grow whiskers 
all over us, and that the only place where a certain religious 
weekly may be bought is in a public-house. 

Near him the Mormons, or ‘ Latter Day Saints ”’ 
(why “saints” ?) are represented by two youths with 
American accents and horn-rimmed spectacles. Their 
crowd is mainly composed of young girls with ears cocked 
for interesting tit-bits about polygamy ; but as no sensa- 
tional disclosures, no advocacy of harems, and no mobbing 
seem likely the crowd soon melts. 

Smaller crowds severally envelop speakers on Joanna 
Southcott’s Box, Irish Republicanism, the Universal 
Brotherhood Movement, Esperanto and other fads and 
crazes. A white-faced man tells an incredulous audience 
that he was five years in a lunatic asylum without having 
previously been seen by both a doctor and a magistrate, 
as laid down in the Lunacy Act. A Chelsea Pensioner 
informs us (with an obligato of hiccoughs) that he has been 
celebrating his eightieth birthday. 

Near this convivial veteran stands a youngish man 
who is expounding a new system of astronomy. His views 
are provocative and highly original, and this is the sub- 
stance of them : 
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The earth is shapeless—that is, of no definite geo- 
metrical shape. We live on the upper face of the earth 
surrounded by an impenetrable barrier of ice which we 
call the Antarctic Circle, so that whatever there may 
be beyond that ice can never be known because it is 
impassable. The surface on which we live is twenty- 
five thousand miles in diameter, with the North Pole 
at the centre, and the earth is stationary. 

The sun, moon, stars and planets are very small bodies 
in comparison, and are maintained in their courses by 
terrestrial forces. The distance of the sun from the 
earth is less than forty thousand miles, and its diameter 
is less than forty miles. It travels round the North Pole 
once every twenty-four hours. The stars are only from 
three thousand to five thousand miles away, and are from 
five yards to one hundred yards in diameter. 

The moon is not solid, but is a reflection of the sun’s 
image. The planets are not material bodies, but are 
reflected images of the major stars. The sun is of the 
nature of meteoric stone, as hard as a diamond and 
practically indestructible. It is white hot, and incan- 
descent, and it gives off heat only because it is rotating 
and travelling with great velocity at the point of inter- 
section of converging electric currents. 

The continuance of the universe in its present form 
depends upon its perfectly symmetrical movement. 
Left to itself it may continue eternally, but it is possible 
that man, by tampering with Nature, will upset that 
balance and bring about its destruction. 

The orator at the next platform is not concerned with 
this world as much as with the world to come. He 
represents the Christian Evidence Society. He is very 
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confident—over-confident. He alone is right. His 
society alone can deliver the goods. He announces his 
belief in every word of the Old Testament, and in spite 
of the conclusions of the scientists, anthropologists and 
liberal theologians who have still managed to remain 
Christians he can see nothing fantastic in the Creation 
myth, the Adam and Eve legend, the tall stories embodied 
in the Pentateuch, or the submarine adventures of the 
unfortunate Jonah. 

“Doubt your doubts!” he exhorts his sceptical 
hearers; but he makes no attempt to explain away 
those doubts. Instead he inclines to regard his listeners 
as naughty children, who will not believe what he, an 
elderly man, is telling them. And he appears pained 
to think that they refuse to believe his statements on 
the sole ground that he, being older than they, must 
necessarily be wiser than they. If he is right in his 
view that age is always wiser than youth, then let us 
carry that principle to its logical conclusion by unearthing 
all our centenarians and Oldest Inhabitants, and installing 
them in the Cabinet, on the judicial bench, in our 
university professorships, and at the head of our great 
engineering and shipbuilding concerns, and disenfran- 
chise all voters under the age of seventy ! 

Next door is the opposition shop. A gilded legend 
informs the curious that it is owned and run by the 
Metropolitan Secular Society. They are sly dogs, these 
Secularists ! They will not call themselves Atheists. 
That would shock the poor old British public! Nor 
do they christen themselves Agnostics. ‘That, too, would 
be too provocative. They mention both these words 
in their speeches, it is true, but very guardedly, and 
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with an escort of “‘ so far as we know’s ”’ and “ relatively 
speaking’s ’’ and “ without committing ourselves de- 
finitely’s.”’ 

“We are scientists !’’ boasts the chairman. I seek 
confirmation, and a man standing next to me informs 
me that those members who are not unemployed are 
engaged either in business or in manual labour, and that 
he does not think they can muster one university degree 
among the lot of them. 

A youth in his ‘teens mounts the platform carrying 
three small books. I glimpse the word “‘ Nietzsche” 
on the back of one of them. His dirty thumb covers 
the rest of the title and those of the other two books. 
He addresses us in a hoarse voice pitched monotonously 
on one note. He scarcely pauses for breath, and his 
asymmetrical features, sloping mouth, and habit of fiddling 
with his three books interest me. I make extracts from 
his speech, and here are some specimens : 

“There are millions of planets. The majority of 
them may be inhabited for all we know, and why should 
God visit only this one? ... This earth is nothing. 
It is only a speck of dust floating round a vast ballroom. 
. . . Lhe solar system whirls round in space, not because 
a God is making it whiz, but simply because there is 
nothing to stop it from doing so. I have studied the 
subject, so I know. . . . When Christ turned the water 
into wine at the wedding at Cana He was doing some 
honest wine merchant out of his living, so Christ was 
a blackleg. Christ was a scab. . . . I know what I’m 
talking about, and you can all interrupt me as much 
as you like, but I don’t care a damn for the lot of you. 
I know I’m wiser than you. You admit that yourselves 
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by being here. You wouldn’t be standing here listening 
to me unless you knew you could learn something 
from me. Therefore I am wiser than you! .. .” 

And so on. 

The chairman, a youth with a permanent wave in 
his hair, and dressed oh! so exquisitely, mounts the 
platform, coaxes the audience from the resentful mood 
induced by the other infant’s manner, and informs 
them that at eight o’clock on the following Thursday 
the members of the society will debate the question 
“Is marriage necessary?’ He adds that this clashing 
of the wits of the erudite may be enjoyed by the ignorant 
in an upper room of a certain pot-house in a back street 
off the Edgware Road. 

While I have been wandering from group to group 
another platform has been brought here, and presently 
the Union Jack appears at the top of a bamboo flagstaff 
and a board announces that the British Fascisti are 
holding a meeting. 

I cross over, and find an Englishman of about fifty- 
five speaking. He has spent over thirty years of his 
life in Russia, and has been through three revolutions. 
He points out that although the chairman has described 
him as having passed through “three Russian revolu- 
tions,’ it would be more nearly accurate to say that 
he has experienced “one Russian and two German 
revolutions.” 

““Let me explain my meaning,” he _ continues. 
“ Bolshevism was originally introduced into Russia by 
Germany, and financed by Germany. Germany— 
official Germany—did this so as to bring about the 
internal collapse of Russia, because Russia, you will 
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remember, was one of Germany’s most troublesome 
enemies. I know for a fact—and the Soviet officials 
no longer attempt to deny it—that no less than two 
hundred thousand pounds were placed to the credit 
of Lenin and Trotsky in one of the Stockholm banks 
by Germans intimately associated with the German 
Government. 

““ Let me tell you something else. When Kerensky 
had been finally overthrown, two trains arrived in 
Leningrad (then called Petrograd). The one contained 
twenty-seven coaches ; the other contained thirty-one. 
These fifty-eight coaches were packed with Russian and 
German criminals exported by request from German 
prisons, and although they included the foulest scum 
of Europe, they were imported into Russia to help to 
spread Bolshevik doctrines and to establish soviets. In 
Leningrad to-day, one of the Soviet officials holding 
high rank is Peter the Painter, who murdered a policeman 
in the anarchist disturbance in Sydney Street, Hounds- 
ditch, a few years ago ! 

‘‘ Furthermore, one of our own M.P.’s, a Labour 
man, visited Russia not so long ago, and brought back 
jewels which the Soviet officials had looted from the 
Russian nobility. He sold them in Hatton Garden for 
forty thousand pounds, with the object of getting the 
money smuggled into the Soviet coffers. 

‘Industry in Russia is stagnant, and the workers 
are terrorised. One factory in Leningrad used to 
employ twenty-four thousand workmen in pre-revolution 
days. It now employs only two thousand men, and it 
took these two thousand men twelve months to turn 
out one railway locomotive! Just before I succeeded 
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in escaping from Russia a crowd of seven hundred 
workers in a Moscow factory assembled to petition the 
authorities for more and better bread. The crowd was 
mown down by machine-gun fire, on the technical 
excuse that their numbers were in excess of the number 
officially allowed to gather together.” 

During his remarks the speaker has suffered no 
interruptions. His address has been so interesting and 
his delivery so compelling that their combination has 
temporarily disarmed his opponents. At the conclusion 
of his speech he answers questions and finally leaves 
the platform. 

To hear the other side, I cross over to the Communist 
platform, easily to be found by reason of its red flag. 
Here a speech, not on Russia but on capitalistic tactics 
is being delivered by a zealous Communist wearing a 
black, broad-brimmed hat and a light blue muffler, after 
the manner of the anarchist of fiction and the drama. 

““T know a case,” he is saying, “‘ where a capitalist 
in the Midlands is a director of a small brick and tile 
company. ‘There are two other directors; the one is 
his own brother, and the other is an old man of nearly 
eighty. The capitalist’s brother has just died, so another 
director has had to be appointed in his place. Now the 
capitalist has a son who has just left Oxford, so what 
does he do but work round the old man of eighty, and 
they hold a director’s meeting, and elect as director 
the boy of twenty-one, fresh from Oxford, with no 
knowledge of the business, and appoint him to an 
influential, responsible and lucrative position over the 
heads of men who have spent their lives in the business 
and have its details at their fingers’ ends.” 
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Indignant murmurs rise from the crowd. The speaker 
resumes. 

*T’ll tell you of another capitalistic dodge. From 
time to time the workers’ movement is discredited, as 
you know, by people who pretend to be on our 
side but are really our worst enemies; X——, for 
instance.”” (He mentions the name of a well-known 
Trade Union leader.) ‘‘ Now not so very long ago 
a strike occurred at a certain works up North. At 
any rate, it looked like a strike. It began in the 
usual way, went on in the usual way, and ended in 
the usual way. But this is what really happened. 
Business was slack, so the directors got hold of a certain 
agitator, stood him a good lunch, and arranged with 
him to provoke their employees into striking. The 
strike was so rigged that it looked like being a long one, 
and the company’s shares went down with a bump! 
When they had touched rock-bottom prices the directors 
bought up great blocks of them in their pals’ names 
and with their pals’ knowledge, consent and assistance. 
Then the strike was settled, and came to an end, and 
the firm’s shares at once shot up again. The directors 
sold out their blocks of new shares, and netted, between 
them, three-quarters of a million pounds. They made 
the agitator a present of five thousand pounds. The 
strike cost the company a hundred thousand pounds, 
but most of this loss was borne by the workers and 
shareholders ; though even if it had all come out of the 
pockets of the directors they would still have been six 
hundred and forty-five thousand pounds in pocket. 
That’s capitalism for you !” 

I worm my way out of the crowds, as it is getting 
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late. Humanity is still thick here. An elderly Scotch- 
man, fat and combative, struts about brandishing a 
Bible and preaching hell fire to a crowd of «giggling 
youths and flappers who follow him round. Over there 
four deaf mutes stand arguing with their hands, and 
are surrounded by a gaping circle of starers. 

I cross over to catch my bus at the corner of Park 
Lane, and I leave the clotted, muddled mass of lecturers, 
and arguers, and idlers, and philanderers, and pick- 
pockets, and detectives, and nondescripts. And as I 
stand waiting for my bus I take a final look at the crowds 
and the crucifix standing out from their midst. And 
at last I realise that it 1s all a symbol ; and that I am 
contemplating the world in miniature, in which human 
beings stand dogmatising or wrangling or fooling while 
a Man, limp with pain, hangs nailed to a Cross. 


CHAPTER XI 
DIRECT ACTION 


T Earl’s Court I tender a minted coinage, and 
A a youth with straw-coloured hair hands me a 
slip of coloured pasteboard bearing mystic 
signs, and I show this to a taciturn functionary who 
shows his aversion to me by clipping a piece of flesh 
from my finger and incarcerating me in a small room 
already packed with other prisoners and fitted with a 
door of steel trellis-work in case they should attempt 
to escape. 

The ten million other beings in the room are hot, 
and silent, and grim—bent on mysterious errands and 
bound for unknown destinations. I try to imagine 
whither each is bound, and decide that that elderly 
sinner in silk hat and morning coat will leave the train 
at Down Street, and totter to his club, and loll on 
superfine leather, and curse the Government and all its 
works, and believe unquestioningly everything the 
Morning Post orders him to believe. Those two Japanese 
students will travel to South Kensington and will walk 
thence to the College of Science. And that pretty 
instructress from the Palais de Danse will leave the train 
somewhere between Gloucester Road and Hyde Park 
Corner, and will be scolded by some spoilt, petulant 
Miss for being one minute late; and the spoilt, 


petulant Miss will disbelieve the instructress’s ex- 
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planation that her mother’s heart displayed alarming 
symptoms during the night and that she had to 
summon the doctor on her way to the petulant Miss 
this morning... . 

Suddenly the ticket collector and the floor supporting 
him soar up into the firmament, balanced on the end 
of the immense shaft that rises from the bowels of the 
earth and swallows our prison and us at one gulp. And 
the shaft ascends and ascends until I conclude that it 
will soon be prodding the sun. And I find myself 
hoping that the ticket collector is getting his deserts 
and wondering how he is faring, when the shaft ceases 
to ascend, and the steel door is opened by an unseen 
hand, and the wedged, gasping mass of humanity 
prepares to flee from the room, and those nearest the 
door are shot through the opening with a loud pop, 
impelled by the dynamic force of the compressed mass 
behind them. 

We are in the bowels of the earth, and we surge along 
subways each illuminated by a dotted line of electric 
bulbs traversing the roof above. Indicators shine 
with information and we are requested in letters of 
enamel to refrain from doing on the company’s plat- 
forms what we would not think of doing on our own 
carpets, 

The train slinks in like a victim, and is stormed and 
captured. Inside it a small war is being waged. Men 
reel. Women sag. The sides of the train bulge here 
and give there: and the occupants of each coach are 
kneaded by their own struggles into a solid mass, the 
bulk and shape of the coach. We try to enter the train. 
We push, and are pushed. We elbow and are elbowed. 
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Hats are knocked off (there goes the old clubman’s) 
and walking-sticks and umbrellas snap; and dresses 
are ripped. A great day for pickpockets. ... 

At last I am on board, and the train starts. 

Straphangers of both sexes pack the entire train in 
a clotted human mass. In the ordinary course of things 
there would be two parallel files of beings clutching 
the leather loops growing from the roof, but to-day 
there is no semblance of order—just a squash. I try 
to read my paper, but I can’t. There is neither 
newspaper room, nor elbow room, nor breathing 
room. 

The train stops. 

With the caprice of a woman and the cussedness of 
a mule it ceases to function exactly midway between 
Dover Street and Piccadilly Circus, and neither impre- 
cations nor entreaties nor streams of blasphemous 
invective will induce it to budge. With a temporary 
gift of clairvoyance I visualise an immense dotted line 
of other and similar trains equally recalcitrant, sulking 
in the entrails of London. And there they stand, deaf 
to comment and censure and appeal. 

Explanations, of course, come into being by the 
thousand and are volleyed to and fro. A timid being 
fears that the Red Revolution has broken out. Another 
surmises that a bomb has demolished the train in front. 
A humorist suggests prayer. Young men bet on the 
length of time we are likely to be here, and an old man 
becomes peevish. 

The electricity has run out, of course. Only the 
lighting arrangements continue to function, and when 
the accumulators are exhausted we shall be in dark- 
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ness. So here we are. And here we look like 
remaining. I think of sailors trapped in sunken 
submarines, and of the martyrs in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. I hope for the best, but prepare for the 
worst, and seize the opportunity of studying crowd 
psychology. 

A woman with a string bag and a masterful chin 
(telegraphic address “‘ Henpeck ’’) sniffs, and gives birth 
to the opinion that them there strikers ought to be 
dahnright ashymed of theirselves. She looks round for 
contradiction, is secretly disappointed in encountering 
none, and shuts up. A small boy with adenoids riddles 
his father with a rapid fire of questions, and Pa, after 
ten million of them, ends up with “If ye don’t keep 
quiet I'll burst ye.’’ A youth and an enchantress in a 
kilted skirt pursue an animated conversation. (They 
were total strangers when we started.) 

After a time conversation flags, and the only dis- 
cernible sounds proceed from the creaking of boots and 
Straps as the beings standing wriggle to ease their 
positions. I overhear the low tones of a matron 
telling another matron the glad tidings of an in- 
teresting event about to happen in the career of a Mrs. 
Longbottom. ; 

And I look about me, and scrutinise the face of man in 
the presence of danger, and where heads and hats and 
upraised arms do not block the view I study an art 
gallery of advertisements, and gather that handsome 
youths owe their loveliness to Austin Reed, that Bovril 
puts old men on their feet, and that mothers stake their 
all on Glaxo... . 

A muffled whir of machinery underneath. A few 
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sighs of relief. A buzz of comment. A jolt. Another 
jolt. A gliding by of tunnel walls, and Piccadilly 
Circus station floats up to us as though nothing has 


happened, and I am shot out and fight my way up to 
the street. 


CHAPTER XII 
BILL SIKES 


HAT man waiting opposite the New Oxford 
Theatre for the bus 1s a Jew whom I will 
call Moses. He is a rich man is Moses, but 
although he is a jeweller his money has not been 
accumulated through the sale of precious stones. 

“‘ He is a fence, then,’’ you may say. 

No. 

“Well, he’s a burglar!” 

Again, no. 

His method of acquiring riches is simplicity itself. 
He insures against theft a certain portion of his stock 
for a large sum of money. He has a friend who 1s an 
expert safebreaker, and out of these three factors—a 
stock of jewels, the insurance of those jewels against 
theft, and an “ arranged ”’ robbery by his friend, Moses 
has raked in several thousands of pounds in insurance 
benefits without losing a single stone. He has, of course, 
to replace his safe with a new one every time the cracks- 
man breaks the existing one open, but what is the cost of 
a hundred pounds safe compared with a thousand pound 
payment by an insurance company ? 

“But wouldn’t the insurance company smell a rat 
after several burglaries in succession ? ”” you may ask. 

Only if he invariably insured his stock with the same 


company. ... 
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Catching sight of Moses like this reminds me that just 
as professional criminals specialise in one form of crime 
so do they tend to concentrate on one method of commit- 
ting it. The result of this is that we do not now speak of 
thieves, but of ladder thieves, portico thieves, area thieves, 
sneak thieves, and so on. 

Concerning ladder thieves : 

A wealthy widow was entertaining some of her friends 
to dinner at her house in Holland Park when she heard a 
slight noise in her bedroom, which was above the room 
where they were dining. Followed by her guests, she 
dashed upstairs to investigate. She was unable to open 
the door. It was locked on the inside. While two of her 
men guests were attempting to force it she heard a 
scuffing near the window, then a calm. After repeated 
heavings the door splintered at the top. A final shove 
burst it open. The hostess and her guests poured in. 
The delay in opening the door they found to have been 
caused by the insertion of wedges under it. They found 
the room ransacked. Drawers had been burst open and 
boxes forced. They rushed over to the window, which 
was open. Leaning against its sill was a ladder, down 
which the thieves had obviously escaped. 

It is an old ruse, this posing as painters or other 
workmen in order to gain access to a house for the pur- 
pose of robbing it. Sometimes the burglar poses as a 
gasfitter or electrician, or plumber, and he has generally 
been “ sent for ’’ by the master of the house on the latter’s 
way to catch his morning train. The burglar interviews 
the mistress or the maid and in the course of their talk 
asks her for a stepladder, or candle, or something else 


to assist him in starting upon his job ; and in her absence 
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helps himself to any loose articles of silver he may see 
and covet. On her return he remembers that he has 
forgotten to bring his pliers, or spirit-level, or a spare 
part, and returns to the shop for the missing tool. 

The Victorian conception of the professional criminal 
represented him as a surly, brutal, illiterate blackguard, 
destined through an extra ration of “ original sin” 
(whatever that may mean) to commit any and every 
crime from the day of his birth to the day of his death. 
But modern science and modern psychology—especially 
the epoch-making teachings of Freud and his followers 
—are slowly but surely dissipating those puerile illusions. 
The flood of light which Freud’s system of psychology 
in particular has thrown upon the mentality of the criminal 
and potential criminal has demonstrated that even if the 
criminal is not wholly good he is not wholly bad. 

Even Charles Peace, the master criminal of this country, 
was in many ways a likeable fellow, and he had a certain 
sense of humour ; and the possession of a sense of humour 
is a gift more precious than gold ! 

One day Charles Peace was travelling by train, and 
happened to have as his fellow-traveller a tradesman who 
was airing his views on crime and its detection, and boast- 
ing that he had a safe which no burglar could open. 
Peace accordingly posed as a detective. 

‘* Let me tell you, sir,” he said, “‘ that I, as a detective, 
can break open your safe without your hearing me or 
seeing me do it. And any safe-breaker who knows 
his trade can open better safes than yours in less time | ” 

The tradesman, startled but sceptical, rose to the bait. 

“‘T’'ll bet you five pounds that you can’t break into 
my safe without my hearing you,” he challenged. 
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““ Done |” agreed Peace. 

The tradesman gave Peace his address, and described 
the position of the safe, and the situation of the room in 
which it was installed. It was arranged between them 
that the tradesman’s handkerchief should be locked in 
the safe and that he should retire to bed at his usual 
time and remain in bed until he heard Peace at 
work. 

When the tradesman was safely in bed that night 
Peace broke into his house, found the safe, opened it, 
removed the handkerchief, and loudly slammed the safe 
door. The tradesman had not expected the burglary 
to take place so soon, and, fearing a genuine robbery, 
crept downstairs with a candle and his bedroom poker, 
but on recognising the affable detective whose acquaint- 
ance he had made that morning, he laughed and produced 
a bottle of whisky with the aid of which they celebrated 
Peace’s victory. 

Peace demonstrated to the tradesman how he had 
overcome the safe, but explained that as he had been 
unable to do it without the tradesman overhearing him 
he had lost the bet ; and he accordingly handed over the 
fiver due and took his leave. 

When Peace had gone the tradesman unlocked his 
safe in order to assure himself that it had not been 
inadvertently damaged : but on opening it he found that 
one hundred and fifty pounds were missing and that the 
fiver which Peace had forfeited was part of the missing 
one hundred and fifty pounds ! 

On another occasion Peace entered a chemist’s shop 
at Peckham, where he was known as Mr. Thompson, 
puffing a huge cigar. 
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‘“'That’s a good cigar of yours, Mr. Thompson,” 
remarked the chemist. 

“It is,’ agreed Peace. 

“* May I ask where you bought it ? ”’ 

You may, but I didn’t buy it.” 

“Ah! Then you had it given to you?” 

“No. I stole it.” 

Laughter issued from the chemist. 

“You were always fond of your little joke, Mr. 
Thompson. But I wish some one would steal a few cigars 
like that for me.”’ 

Peace winked solemnly. 

** You shall have some, my dear sir, next time I come 
to your shop,”’ he promised. 

And on his next visit Peace presented the chemist 
with a box of cigars stolen for his benefit. 

More recently still, a sense of humour was evinced by 
John William McCarthy. McCarthy died in Birmingham 
gaol in July, 1924, at the age of eighty. Forty-six years 
of his life had been spent in serving sentences in various 

prisons. He once paid a visit by night to the house of a 
certain famous judge who had sentenced him. Taking 
his lordship’s horses from their stable, he harnessed 
them to the judge’s coach. Then he donned the coach- 
men’s livery and drove off with the coach and pair. 
On the dark country road he overtook the local constable, 
offered him a lift, and dropped him at the nearest 
village, for which he was politely thanked by the unsus- 
pecting policeman ! 

In spite of the perfected methods of the professional 
burglar of to-day, and in spite of his close attention to 
detail and his skill and sagacity in planning, preparing 
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for, and executing a coup, it does sometimes happen that 
all his care is nullified by just one slip. 

A case in point, which occurred at the Buckingham- 
shire house of a friend of mine, whom I will call 
Ackerley : 

Very late one Saturday night the housemaid sat in the 
kitchen reading a newspaper, when she heard a creaking 
sound from the direction of the dining-room. 

She tiptoed to the dining-room and quietly entered 
it just as the clock in the village church was making up 
its mind to strike one a.m. 

In the dining-room she found a burglar. 

The cracksman sprang up, his alarm changing to 
dismay and amusement as he beheld the self-possessed 
girl holding the door-knob with one hand and the 
newspaper with the other. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“Well ? ” she echoed. 

She entered the room, closed the door, and sat down. 

“Do go on with your work,” she laughed. “ Don’t 
let me disturb you |” 

“ You’re a cool customer ! ”’ the cracksman commented. 

“‘ And the same to you,” she retorted. 

The burglar laughed. 

““ My girl, I’ve never had need to be anything else. 
I leave nothing to chance. Nothing! I’ve had this 
crib sized up for weeks. I’ve got an impression of your 
front door key, and——”’ 

“ You’ve got a what?” 

He became confidential. 

““D’you remember the glazier who mended this 
window about a fortnight ago?” 
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‘ "That new man, from the shop in the High Street ? ” 
she asked, intrigued. 

‘“‘ Exactly. Well, glaziers carry putty. Putty takes 
impressions of keys. See? He’s gone now. Colleague 
of mine. I leave nothing to chance !” 

Setting a revolver on the floor, near to himself, and 
squatting so that he could keep an eye on the girl, while 
tackling Mr. Ackerley’s safe, he resumed his task ; the 
girl, calm as ever, dividing her attention between the 
cracksman and her newspaper. 

After working for some time the burglar glanced up 
at the clock, then across to the girl, as she sat reading. 

‘Tough little safe this!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes. It’s a Chatwood, and it’s making you 
jumpy !” 

‘Oh, no; it isn’t,” he retorted. ‘‘ I'll finish this job 
in another twenty minutes. I’ve another hour yet before 
Ackerley comes home.” 

““ How do you know?” She leaned towards him. 

‘* Because I’ve found out everything about his comings 
and goings. Office all week. Arrives home on the seven 
o’clock train every weekday except Saturday. On 
Saturday—that’s to-day—he has a few dances at the 
London Club, has supper at the Marble Hall in the 
Criterion, and comes home on the 2.15 a.m. I leave 
nothing to chance ! ” 

“* Are all burglars as careful as you ? ” 

“Some are: some aren’t. It’s only the fools that 
get caught ; the careful ones, never. Of course, I don’t 
want to boast, but——”’ 

The sound of a latch-key was heard. 

The girl sprang up, kicked the revolver across the 
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room, and, flinging open the dining-room door, admitted 
Mr. Ackerley. 

When the burglar’s hands had been secured with a 
length of clothes line and the local constable had been 
summoned by ’phone, the housemaid held her newspaper 
up for the prisoner to read, and with a forefinger indicated 
a paragraph : 

“Our readers are reminded that as Summer Time 
officially ends at two a.m. to-morrow, all clocks should 
be put back one hour to-night. Two a.m. accordingly 
becomes one a.m.” 

Provocatively she eyed the captive. 

“* T altered all our clocks at midnight,” she explained. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A NIGHT OUT 


interesting part of the day is the night; so I hurry 

down to Charing Cross and book a return ticket 
to Whitechapel. I want to see some of my old haunts 
and return West before the theatres begin to empty 
themselves. 

Thirty years ago the streets of Whitechapel, Mile End 
and Bethnal Green were dangerous for pedestrians after 
dark. J think any man or woman not overdressed or 
otherwise conspicuous could now walk down any of their 
main thoroughfares in safety at any hour of the night. 
And I would not care to say the same of many streets 
in the West End! What hooliganism there still is in the 
East End lurks mainly in its back streets where, if you 
are “‘ asking for it,’’ you can rely on getting it! The 
East End of to-day is different from the East End of the 
Victorian novelists. There is undoubtedly squalor, 
but I have been in slums in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle and 
Plymouth, to say nothing of that hideous rash of manu- 
facturing towns with which the face of Lancashire is 
disfigured, where conditions cannot be said to be either 
better or worse than those prevailing in the East End. 
The main essential difference between an East End slum 


and a provincial slum is that of extent. In the East End 
120 


| HAVE for years held the opinion that the most 
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the slums cover a much wider area, but in degree they are 
neither better nor worse than the slums of provincial 
towns. 

A main road in Whitechapel, Mile End, Stepney or 
Bethnal Green is practically indistinguishable in quality 
from a main road in Fulham, Acton or parts of High- 
gate. You will find more colour in the dresses of the 
women, and extremes of tailoring in the suits of the men, 
and you will note swarthy features in the streets and 
Jewish names over the shop windows, but the children 
of the East End live pretty much the same lives as the 
people of North and North-West London, and in 
essentials they are one; and if they are prone, now and 
then, to kick over the traces such ebullitions are no worse, 
in their way, than the peccadilloes of Piccadilly are in 
theirs. ... 

I emerge from Whitechapel station, and find myself 
opposite the London Hospital. (Send them a donation : 
they are dreadfully hard up, and they are doing more 
real good than all the parsons of London put together !) 
I walk down Whitechapel Road, and on along the Mile 
End Road as far as that delightful dance hall of which 
I told you a short time ago. Then I return, and bear 
to the right down Cambridge Road to the “ Salmon 
and Ball,” then along Bethnal Green Road, and round 
to Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, and so to Mansion 
House station, and back to Charing Cross by the West- 
bound train. During the evening’s wanderings I pursue 
no definite plan. If a row 1s on in a side street I go to 
see it. If music issues from an upper window I stop 
to listen. If a shop interests me in I go. If its pro- 
prietor is willing to talk, I talk with him or her, If 
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conversation is undesired, out I go. Up and down, 
in and out, here and there. No plan, no time-table, 
no preconceived notions. It is the best way. All 
impressions are thus received “neat.’’ Everything 1s 
worth observing, because everything is interesting. 

Whitechapel Road bears an immense current of 
people chattering, laughing, flirting, scolding, buying, 
selling. They walk up and down, and peer into shop 
windows, and criticise their contents, and pass judgment 
on the shops and their proprietors and their proprietors’ 
wares. And the lights from the shop windows bathe 
the faces of the crowd, and all is movement, and anima- 
tion, and ordered confusion, and comedy and tragedy 
are blended because both are of Life. 

I pass down a side street off the Mile End Road. 
Women, all blouse and bosom, sit on their doorsteps 
or lean out of windows and display their charms to the 
gaze of man. Children, unfragrant but handsome, play 
in the gutter or participate in games involving the 
drawing of immense chalk diagrams on the pavements. 
Doors stand open and strange tongues are spoken, and 
issue from within, and oaths, and songs, and foul odours 
of cooking and humanity. Every few yards there is a 
public-house, filled with its clientele of tailoring hands, 
seamstresses, prostitutes, and a sailor or two. All 
nationalities—Irish, Jews, Scandinavians and Dutch, 
with an occasional Chinaman from Limehouse or 
Pennyfields, just over there. 

Music issues from a staircase, and I ascend the stairs. 
A gramophone stands on a small table at the far end 
of the room. A dozen couples—the men beery, the 
women blousy—are waltzing to the tune which crawls 
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from the gramophone. They see me, but take no 
notice. They revolve, and whirl, and sway, and gasp, 
and perspire ; and finally, when the waltz is over, sit 
down heavily on those wooden benches running along 
the walls, still in each other’s arms ; and a great stamping 
of feet follows, and the potman appears from the pub 
below, and drinks, mainly gin, are called for, and 
conjured away, and more drinks follow. ... 

I descend to the surface of the planet, and turn into 
the Bethnal Green Road. Here, too, is another crowd 
like the one in the Mile End Road, but not so well dressed. 
Stalls roofed with canvas display nuts, and rock, and 
ginger-bread, and sweets, and discarded clothes, and 
old magazines, and bootlaces, and collar-studs, and 
Heaven knows what else! And the buying and selling 
proceeds while leather-lunged stall-holders eulogise their 
wares, and the crowds elbow, and seethe, and cat-call, 
and sing. (Do they never sleep?) Most of the shops 
cater for the necessaries of life, and display food and 
clothes. Legends in the Hebrew tongue sprawl over 
their lintels and windows, and foodstuffs peculiar to 
Jews lie offered for sale—Klopsbraten and Kasha, 
Gaenzewursht, Vienna Schnitzel, Aufschmitt, and Motza 
pancake. 

A young Jew plays a zither. A Jewess, well-modelled 
and ripe, lolls in a doorway opposite, and throws him 
a smile, and the boy ceases to play and crosses over to 
her, and the old, old story is retold. ‘To-morrow a new 
pair of earrings will swirl enchantingly from her pink- 
brown ears... . 

I return to Charing Cross and stroll round the streets, 
which intersect its purlieus. It is closing time, and to 
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cries of “‘ Time, gentlemen, please!” lights are turned 
down and customers are turned out. Beings in various 
stages of inebriety gather in groups outside, and argue, 
and gossip, and chivvy, and sing. From within the 
public-houses issues the sound of the evening’s takings 
being counted and the “‘ empties ”’ being carried to the 
cellars. Taxis rattle slowly by, driven by tyrants looking 
for fares. 

I take a turn round Trafalgar Square. On the benches 
set on the upper part of the square sit knots of tattered 
beings—homeless. They are about to spend the night 
there, in the Hotel of the Stars. Here is an old, a very 
old, man. His eyes are closed, and his poor old bones 
are huddled up as though his skin has grown too frail 
to hold them inside him, and they may burst through 
like groceries splitting their paper bag. The feet which 
have carried him through eighty years of wandering 
are enclosed in thin boots bursting at the sides and 
laced up with odd bits of string. 

In the street running by the side of St. Martin’s 
Church stands a coffee stall. A few workmen are 
eating hard-boiled eggs and drinking coffee. Two 
taxi-men are having a quick supper. One is telling the 
other about a fare he has just driven home : 

“‘ Gawd, she was a spankin’ wench a year or two ago ! 
I used ter tike ’er out to ’er flat in the Brompton Road 
now an’ then, an’ she ’ad the pick o’ the clubs to choose 
from. A luvly place, she ’ad, I ’elped Lord Somebody 
up into it one night when ’e was a bit sozzled, an’ I 
never saw such a dinky little place in all my life. But 
now! Lord ’elp us, she’ll tike on anythin’ with a quid 
in *1s pocket, and she only seems to git orf about twice 
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a week at that! Booze did it. That, an’ late hours, 
an’ dope. It fair breaks ’em up once they starts.” 

The two taxi-drivers chaff the proprietor, a stout, 
good-natured party. It is an unwritten law among the 
night birds of London that coffee-stall proprietors may 
be chaffed only by drunks and old customers ; and an 
old customer is a customer of twelve months’ standing, 
or more. At this stall there is much chaff. The 
proprietor does not mind. He is on good terms with 
his customers, and calls them Alf, and Sarah, and 
Scuddy—the last-named an old woman who sells the 
evening papers and chews tobacco with the best of 
them. She is not averse to gossip, and will drink gin 
at your expense. 

Across the way three youths, rather flashily dressed, 
stand exchanging low confidences and smoking cheroots. 

Their eyes are restless, and never still, and they 
glance furtively about them, and a tense discussion 1s 
in progress. A policeman appears, and they disappear. 

A couple of young girls pass, one of them aggressively 
drunk. She informs her companion that she intends 
to stop out the whole ruddy night (“ I’ll do anythin’ in 
reashon, but I won’t go ’ome!”’). Her friend remon- 
strates, and the policeman draws near, and the garrulous 
flapper becomes less drunk and more rational, and 
permits her friend to lead her up St. Martin’s Lane. 

I move on, and leave the coffee-stall with its grateful 
odours, its cheery proprietor, and his knot of reg’lars 
gossiping in its dapple of light, and cross Leicester 
Square, and enter Wardour Street, the centre of film- 
land. Here is an old man, dishevelled, and definitely 
unfragrant. He shuffles along with his hands behind 
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his back, his eyes ever on the pavement or its adjacent 
gutter. Now and then he stops, and picks up some 
trifle or other—a hairpin, a cigar band, a cigarette end, 
a bit of string, a cork, a cigarette card, the fastener of 
an umbrella. I suppose there is money in this or he 
would not be doing it, and I have seen him here night 
after night. Into a doorway he darts, and his shaky 
fingers close around a wallet. It is empty! Some 
scarlet-lipped enchantress has taken it from the pocket 
of her client during their last embrace before he has 
dashed off to catch his train, and has pocketed its 
contents. All is fair in love and war, and in her 
profession both are blended, so what would you? 

I pass down Shaftesbury Avenue, and take up a 
position on the pavement near the Pavilion. Streams 
of human beings pour from this and every other place 
of amusement in London, and mingle with other beings 
who have been perambulating the streets for some 
time. On the steps of the fountain, opposite, women, 
flaccid or obese, are still selling flowers. Once the 
women were as fair as the blooms they are offering, 
but now Time has had a say. 

I look up, and see Cupid, carved out of bronze ; 
the dominant feature of this place where men from the 
four corners of the earth forgather, and part, and 
journey to foreign lands dreaming of it. Why Cupid ? 
In this place of crooks, of prostitutes, of scented youths, 
and of provincial greenhorns would not the effigy of a 
shark, or a satyr, or a jackass be more appropriate ? 

I wander about, and pass doorways shining with 
invitation, and guarded by functionaries 1n dazzling 
raiment, and through doors of crystal and along corridors 
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of gilt and tapestry I glimpse vistas of busts and 
coiffeurs and boiled shirts, and pink lampshades; and 
gusts of music and the clatter of knives and forks mingle 
and issue from within. 

A whore, young and not yet hardened, passes by 
with an arrogant swinging of limbs. Her eyes are 
beginning to acquire that peculiar expression—half 
appraisement, half invitation—which distinguishes those 
of her profession the world over. Her scarlet lips are 
parted in the fixed smile. About the corners of her 
mouth rests Knowledge. She is dressed for business, 
and knows the likeliest times and places. She knows 
all the plain-clothes men, too. ‘“‘ Splits,’ she and her 
kind call them. But it does not require a detective 
to recognise a joy-girl. Every woman knows her at a 
glance and, despite the universal use of rouge and 
lip-stick by the flappers of suburbia, most men know 
the professional when they see her. She has no need 
to cry out “If you’ve got the cash, I’ve got the 
time ! ”’ 

A beggar solicits alms under pretence of selling 
matches. An old man, bareheaded and crowned with 
an immense white mane, offers some cure-all concoction 
at a penny a packet. Two Jewesses, young and virginal, 
are picked up by an elderly satyr, and enter his limousine, 
and are driven—whither ? A young man without collar 
or tie starts to ventilate a grievance, and a crowd collects, 
and the young man is moved on by giants in blue. An 
old woman reads out extracts from the Bible. With 
her is a pale, sad-eyed youth bearing a poster with 
the legend ‘‘ Christ died for the Ungodly.” A young 
girl looks at them and at the poster, and laughs outright, 
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and passes on, pointing it out to her companion—an 
Indian! A string of decrepit sandwichmen shuffles 
along with the name of a famous violinist borne on 
their shoulders, in letters a foot high. Here are two 
Guardsmen, there a young parson. A well-known boxer. 
A famous criminal lawyer. An equally famous con- 
ductor. Two swell-mobsmen saunter by. They think 
I am a detective, just as detectives sometimes take me 
for a crook, so that evens matters. .. . 

Piccadilly Circus is a kaleidoscope of moving beings 
—the good, the not so good, and the good for nothing— 
bent on pleasure or illicit enterprises. And the men 
ogle the women, and the women smile upon the men, 
and now and then a woman is accosted by a total 
stranger, with ‘‘ Well, bless my soul: I felt sure it was 
you !’’ To which she replies, “‘ Just fancy seeing you 
here!’ And they go off together to drink café noir, 
and exchange names (but not necessarily addresses) 
and arrange terms. 

And so the human panorama goes on, and the taxis 
whir and rattle; and the buses rumble; and the cars 
of the opulent glide by; and the pedestrians jostle and 
elbow and swear and whistle; and the fronts of the 
buildings shine with advertisements devised in multi- 
coloured letters of fire in violent agitation; and the 
unique drama proceeds with the ascension of scent, the 
clamour of horns, and the blended stenches of petrol, 
tar and human beings... . 

It is after midnight now, and though there are fewer 
beings about the streets are still charged with human 
hubbub, and Daughters of the City address me as 
‘* sweetheart ’’ and “ darling,” and fling another term 
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of endearment after me when they find that their 
allurements fail to allure. 

And at last, at one a.m., a moment arrives when the 
preoccupations of the multitude have ceased, and the 
units in the multitude have been borne to their virtuous 
or shameless couches by vehicles travelling over the 
surface of the planet, or by other vehicles rushing 
through tunnels bored in it, and the streets of the 
metropolis are deserted and silent, and a strange mood 
falls upon them. 

Under the spell of it I walk slowly down to the 
Embankment, that refuge of the lost, where—in spite 
of the alternatives boasted (but never sampled) by the 
Salvation Army, the vigilance organisations, and the 
amateur dabblers in philanthropy—the friendless, the 
homeless and the hopeless gather by night to huddle 
together on the seats for warmth. 

The Embankment by night ! 

Somehow that phrase has become charged with a 
significance of its own. It is one to conjure up vague 
emotions, but to convey a definite meaning. ‘Time and 
usage have endowed it with permanence, and have 
raised it to the dignity of a classic, like “‘ Our Father 
which art in Heaven.”’ In it a thousand moods, a 
thousand significances, and a thousand attributes of 
London’s night life are gathered up, and blended, and 
offered for contemplation. ‘The experiences, and pas- 
sions, and hopes and fears of humanity lie enshrined 
within it, and their contemplation is both beautiful and 
fearful. Love, hate, kindness, despair, greed, bitterness, 
courage and cowardice—all are in it and of it. 

The appeal of the Embankment by night has inspired 
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poets, consoled vagrants, and stirred the souls of hard- 
face men; for in the chocolate shadows of its avenue 
dwell both the glory of the lost and the inhumanity 
of man to man. 

To-night the nocturne of the Embankment discloses 
a subtle quality of its own, in which are assembled the 
dull sheen of the river, the clotted darkness under the 
trees, and the sable gloom of arch and vista. The surly 
waters of the Thames curl in lazy, lisping eddies about 
the stonework, and their sucking swirl chafes the 
silences of the night. Gloom settles upon the Embank- 
ment, and darkness oozes from its pavement. .. . 

Now the canopy of clouds is parted, and the pale 
light percolates through it. Figures which have been 
but dim shapes up to now assume greater clarity of 
detail, and I descry fellow-beings, dozens upon dozens 
of them, clustered upon the seats, huddled in the 
friendly shadows of the parapet, or prone upon the 
ground. Gradually the shadows disperse, and the sky 
assumes a lighter hue, for dawn is at hand. Presently 
the firmament is revealed sprinkled with stars. In the 
midst of them glows the moon, a bubble of silver poised 
in space just near the angels. 

A dissolute youth sits on the parapet, smoking. Now 
and then he looks fixedly at the surface of the waters, 
and I recollect that statistics have proved that the 
majority of suicides occur at the hour of two am. A 
girl in her teens sways towards the nearest seat, carrying 
a baby, and sobbing quietly. The seat is full. The 
shabbily dressed man at the end rises and offers her 
his seat, and she sinks into it exhausted. 

The shabbily dressed man comes slowly over to me, 
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and leans his elbows on the parapet, and stares across 
the river. I offer him a fill of baccy, and he takes it, 
and we talk, and to the soft weeping of the girl-mother, 
and the liquid seep-seep of the river he tells me his story. 

‘* I’m what you would call a common bricklayer. I’ve 
bin nearly twenty-five years at work altogether. Of 
course, when I first started wages weren’t wot they are 
now. All the same, I managed to put a bit by, an’ I 
went an’ got married, like the rest o’ folks. 

“We got on all right. We ’ad a row now an’ then, 
the same as others: but we was fairly ’appy, takin’ all in 
all. But trade grew bad, an’ I lost me job one day. I 
didn’t tell the missus at the time. A youngster was on 
the way, ye see, an’ it might ‘ave fair upset ’er. So I 
pretended to go to work as usual, every mornin’, an’ I 
took a bit out o’ the Savings Bank every Friday, an’ 
brought it ’ome as if it was me wages, so she didn’t 
tumble to nothin’. 

‘Then the time came when I ’ad no more money in 
the bank. The nipper ’ad turned up by then—’ealthy, 
thank Gawd—but there was three mouths to feed 
instead o’ two, an’ I ’ardly knew what to do. So I looked 
up my boss an’ told ’im ’ow things was, an’ got a bit 
soft like, an’ said that if ’e couldn’t take me on again 
I’d make an ’ole in the Thames. 

“The boss laughed, blarst ’im, an’ said ’e was only 
keepin’ on a few ’ands out o’ kindness of ’eart—trade was 
so bad. Said e’ wasn’t a charitable institootion an’ 
that I’d already wasted ten minutes of ’is valuable time 
arguin’ about a job as I couldn’t ’ave. 

** Then I thought of things at ’ome, an’ lost me temper. 
I started to shout, an’ so did ’e; an’ between us we 
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kicked up such a row that it brought the foreman in 
just as I was wonderin’ if I ’ad strength enough to strangle 
1m. We both simmered down, an’ the boss told me to 
clear out, so I ’ad to. We wasn’t so independent in those 
days as they are now. 

“Well, the foreman ’e come out with me, an’ we 
chatted a bit—we’d always got on well together, ’im an’ 
me—an’ ’e said that by riggin’ things a bit ’e could 
"ave me taken on again, but only for a month. O’ course, 
I jumped at that, an’ I started work the next day. 

“‘ Before the month was up I’d ’eard of a better job, 
so I took it, an’ kept at it for three years, an’ saved a 
tidy bit o’ money. I set up in the same line for myself, 
an’ did well for a few years. Then my old boss turned 
up one day, an’ said as I was takin’ trade from ’im, an’ 
kicked up no end of a fuss, an’ tried for to make out that 
I was committin’ a crime in trying to earn my own 
livin’ | 

‘* [ was my own master then, you understand, so I give 
it ‘Im ’ot an’ strong, an’ Tim—that’s my nipper as was 
grown up by then an’ workin’ with me—’e joined in, 
an’ we give as good as we got, an’ better ! 

** Well, the ole man cleared out an’ left us to it, an’ 
nothin’ more ’appened for a few months. But one day 
’e turned up again, all smiles this time, an’ soft soap, an’ 
compliments, an’ ’e said ’e wanted to buy us out, an’ 
offered us only wot we could ’ave made for ourselves 
in a couple o’ years. O’ course, we refused, an’ ’e didn’t 
like that. ’E thought it over for a bit, an’ then offered 
us a bit more. Well, Tim an’ me saw ’1s game, an’ so we 
told ’im that ’e was only wastin’ ’is time an’ ours, because 
it was our own business as we’d worked up together, an’ 
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we meant to increase it, an’ look after it in our own way, 
an’ in our own time, an’ we wasn’t selling it, or any part 
of it, to any man. 

‘* That rattled ’im, an’ when e’d seen that ’e couldn’t 
get "is own way ’e started to undersell us. All our cus- 
tomers went over to ’im one by one, an’ one day Tim an’ 
me put our ’eads together an’ decided to ’op it. 

‘“‘'That seemed to be the beginnin’ of my bad luck. 
First the missus died. Then the war came along, and Tim 
went for a soldier an’ got killed in Gallipoli. I got a 
few jobs on Government work, an’ then the Armistice 
was signed an’ the boys began to come back, an’ at one 
time there was as many bricklayers as there was bricks 
to lay. Then the Trade Unions started to throw their 
weight about, an’ wot with my age, an’ there bein’ so 
many skilled ’ands back from the war and unemployed, 
I couldn’t get reg’lar job not for love or money. They 
talk of ’ouses bein’ badly wanted, an’ all that, but I can’t 
get a job anywhere, an’ so ’ere Tam. Funny, ain’t it?” 

‘* And what about your old employer ? ”’ I ask. 

‘Oh, ’e’s all right. ’E made pots o’ brass out o’ the 
war, an’ ’e went an’ married a colonel’s widow, an’ she 
wangled a title for ’1m. She knew all the big bugs, and 
wanted a ’andle to ’er own name, see?” ... 

It is now three a.m., and Piccadilly Circus presents 
a different sight from what it did two hours ago. The 
doors of the cabaret on my right open, and a bevy of 
enchantresses, ribboned and powdered and bobbed, 
emerges with its attendant males. They all make for that 
discreet little rendezvous round the corner. It is open 
all night, and they sit secluded in its privacy and consume 
café noir and succulent kippers until the paling of the sky 
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and the indeterminate sounds of an awaking London tell 
them that it is time to go home. 

The air is charged with a wonderful tang, crisp and 
exhilarating. In Piccadilly Circus beings in heavy 
waders are hosing the street and shouting to each other 
as though their voices had to be heard above a babel of 
ten million other voices. 

Revellers in boiled shirts and squash hats are speeding 
from central London to their respectable suburbs as 
though spun outwards by some colossal centrifugal 
force, and limousines and taxis bear them thither in 
time to arrive with the milk and the cat. 

London awakens. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HANDS IN POCKETS 


T a certain race meeting in 1923 three men were 
A arrested and charged next morning with being 
drunk and disorderly. (Between them they had 
rearranged a bookmaker’s features). They were granted 
bail at the rate of one pound per head, and one of the men 
accordingly left a pocket-book containing three pounds 
in Treasury notes. On the following morning they 
failed to appear in court. The wallet containing the 
three pounds was therefore handed up to the Stipendiary. 
The beak had been to that particular race meeting, and 
had had his pocket picked. He recognised the wallet 
and its contents as his own ! 

These three crooks, whom I will call Smith, Brown 
and Jones, are standing near to me at the bus stopping- 
place where Regent Street joins Piccadilly Circus. 
My companions are two C.I.D. men, on duty. 

‘* Tf you like to come along with us, you may see some 
fun,” says one of them. “ We'll give ’em plenty of 
rope before we arrest them.” 

“ Right you are !”’ I assent, and prepare to watch the 
fun. 

And the fun comes with the bus. A little man, be- 
spatted and morning-coated, moves towards the bus. 
Smith and Brown accompany him casually, one on either 
side of him. The little man discovers that it is not his 
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bus, and steps back on to the pavement, treading on the 
toes of Jones, who is behind him. The little man 
reddens, and apologies gush from him. Jones reassures 
him, points out that he still has another foot untrodden 
on, so what does it matter ? Jones laughs, and the little 
man laughs with him, and a conversation of sorts ensues, 
and Jones cracks more jokes and borrows a match. As 
the little man is handing Jones his match, Smith deftly 
inserts his hand into the little man’s inside pocket— 
under cover of Brown—and extracts a wallet, which he 
slips into Brown’s overcoat pocket. It all happens in a 
flash, and the little man is none the wiser as yet. His 
bus arrives, and off he goes. 

The Number 51 bus now rumbles up, and a crowd 
surges towards it like a storming party, for it is the rush 
hour. Smith, Brown and Jones apparently intend to 
travel by it, so my detective friends and I mingle with 
the crowd. An advance guard of agitated women jumps 
on to the step. They are pushed off by the conductor, 
who has a sergeant-major’s face, moustache, voice 
and manner, and whose breast is covered with a rash of 
medal ribbons. (‘‘ Let the passengers off first, please /’’) 

Just what Smith, Brown and Jones want. The ejected 
women are pushed back into the crowd, and the descend- 
ing passengers help to swell it, and in this tightly packed, 
swaying, gesticulating knot of beings tugs and pressure 
pass unnoticed, and Brown “ acquires’”’ a gold watch 
without effort or risk. 

It is a singular thing, this watch-lifting ! You would 
think that the time necessary to undo the snap of a watch 
would make its theft risky, if not impossible. But 
the pickpocket does not bother his head about snaps. 
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He has a different way of doing business. He simply 
lifts the watch from his victim’s pocket with his fore- 
finger and thumb, and with a dexterous twist of his 
powerful and practised fingers, wrenches the watch’s 
ring off, returns the chain to the owner’s pocket, and 
passes the watch to his confederate. Brown has, I notice, 
kept the watch for himself. He appears to have been 
elected safe deposit for this trip. 

No, they are not entering this bus after all. Too 
risky. ‘The owner of the watch will soon discover his 
loss, and the inside of that bus will be unhealthy for 
suspected pickpockets. 

They wait ; so do we. 

Another Number 51 bus glides up, and the three enter 
We three follow them inside. 

A young man-about-town 1s the sole occupant of the 
right-hand seat although it 1s the rush hour. Jones sits 
on this youth’s left and, carrying his rainproof over his 
right arm, picks the dude’s pocket under cover of it. A 
well-filled note case finds its way to Brown. Brown must 
be a rich man at the moment. 

The man next to me rises. He wears patent-leather 
boots with chocolate-coloured cloth tops. Striped cash- 
mere trousers “as now worn ”’ adorn his lower limbs, 
and a fawn waistcoat hides his abdomen from the 
vulgar gaze. In its vent a pique slip adds to his loveliness, 
and a black silk tie encircles his neck more lovingly than 
an embrace. Exactly in the centre of the tie gleams an 
immense diamond pin. 

Smith has seen it, and when my neighbour rises to 
leave the bus Smith, Brown and Jones follow. Brown 
looks like adding to his collection of valuable trinkets 
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in the near future; but how is this going to be 
managed ? 

As the bus slows down at the Marble Arch Cinema 
the young exquisite gets down on to the step, ready to 
alight. Smith grasps that vertical brass rail growing out 
of the step up to the upper deck, and his hand, I notice, 
is now level with the young man’s diamond pin. 

As the youth steps off, Smith flicks his pin out of his 
tie, and passes it on to Brown, and the three pick- 
pockets jump off the bus and hurry across the road towards 
Hyde Park. 

My three C.I.D. friends grab Brown first, and hand 
him over to the fatherly care of the policeman on point 
duty. I anticipate an exhilarating chase across Hyde 
Park, perhaps an adventure on, or in, the Serpentine, 
including a miniature naval battle—my friends and I 
manning one rowing-boat and the two crooks forming the 
crew of the other. 

Disappointment. Brown’s friends come to heel when 
called, like spineless mongrels. Brown is relieved of his 
superfluous wealth, which is duly claimed by its lawful 
owners, and the three sleight-of-hand experts are, I hear, 
now doing time. 


A strange story, related to me, in substance, by a 
Metropolitan police magistrate : 

Mrs. Firth had a long tongue and a short temper. 
Through the gap in her irregular line of teeth she could 
hurl epithets which evoked the admiration of taxi drivers. 

““ An’ mark ye,”’ she was bellowing at Babette, “ if 
ye don’t come back with three pounds I'll give ye another 
bit o’ strap : just see if I don’t ! Ye do nothin’ but loaf 
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round the West End all day, enjoyin’ yerself on Mr. 
Cohen’s good money, an’ ye don’t earn enough to keep 
yerself in soap! Now off ye get. Three pounds by 
eleven o’clock to-night, or ye’ll get it where the chicken 
got the axe ! ”’ 

She pushed the girl down the three unwashed steps 
of the neglected house in Bloomsbury, and returned to 
console herself with the sustenance that is bottled. 

Babette was an unfortunate, a Magdalen—call her 
what you will: it makes no difference. She had lived 
an uneventful life in an uneventful way in a small market 
town in the Midlands, and had accepted the routine and 
dull respectability of the place for twenty years under the 
benevolent autocracy of well-meaning but unimaginative 
parents who subscribed to the fallacy that what is human 
must necessarily be wicked. 

In this prosaic manner things drifted along until, 
one day, Babette found that Romance was tapping her 
on the shoulder and bidding her follow. 

She had followed, and had loved, and had found 
that it was good—too good... . 

Her parents’ scorn smashed the delicate fabric of her 
dreams, and for a time she tasted the bitterness of gossip 
in a small market town where the art of minding other 
people’s business flourished in rustic perfection. Con- 
tempt, derision, mockery—all these were her lot. 

She fled to London, alone. They often do. He had 
left her by now. They often do. She was hard put to it 
to make both ends meet. They often are. Employment 
is hard to obtain when one has had no training and no 
experience, especially when Life—new Life—is imminent. 

Then Mr. Cohen arrived on the scene. He was a Jew 
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who happened to be no better than many Christians, and 
was termed, euphemistically, a financier. Babette found 
favour in his eyes, for in her gait was the shy dignity 
of the girl-woman, in her eyes dwelt an appeal, and her 
limbs held grace. 

Under the combined assaults of hunger and Mr. 
Cohen, she took to the path worn bare by thousands 
before her and, under the patronage of Mr. Cohen, 
entered the profession which is nearly as old as the valleys. 

She discarded her real name, and assumed, for pro- 
fessional purposes, the pseudonym of Babette, and 
became a unit in the small army of girls similarly situated 
under the supreme command of Mr. Cohen and the 
immediate direction of the estimable Mrs. Firth. 

And at this point in her career, forbearing to dwell 
upon the milestones which punctuated her journey 
between then and now, we find her hustled out of the 
house in Bloomsbury with orders to bring “‘ three pounds 
by eleven o’clock.”’ 

Forsaking Bloomsbury for Regent Street, she entered 
one of those lounges where these things are tolerated, 
and took stock of her surroundings. The lounge was 
provided with low couches on which lolled other daughters 
of the City in a setting of gilt and plush and tapestry. 
Their strident voices afforded a sharp contrast to their 
rich dresses, and Babette felt repelled ; for even a Mag- 
dalen is not necessarily devoid of good taste, but remem- 
bering Mrs. Firth’s admonition she contrived to attract 
the attention of an elderly reprobate of rich attire 
and vocabulary to match, and together they left the 
building. . . . 

A trifle will sometimes induce strange recollections to 
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stir in us. Passing a tourist agency in Regent Street, 
she found herself glancing at an enlarged photograph of 
a scene from the district where she had spent twenty 
years of her life. Buried recollections surged up in her 
mind. Things forgotten became vivid and clamant, and 
before the bitter pageant of it all she fled, leaving her 
astounded client staring after her... . 

Later, seated at a small table in an A.B.C. shop, next 
to a mirror, she reviewed the situation. She presented 
an almost comical appearance surveying herself in the 
glass, and talking, subconsciously, to her reflection, and 
more than one customer smiled on beholding the quaint 
little face puckered in puzzled contemplation of the 
situation. 

“You know,” she told herself, ‘ you’re getting a bit 
too squeamish ! You’ve got to earn your living. You had 
a chance just now, and you threw it overboard. Now 
you've got to take a whacking instead. Why can’t it be 
made possible for a decent girl to get a decent living 
without having to do these things ? Why can’t it be made 
possible for a mother to be a mother without having to 
stand by and see her soul die in order that her baby shall 
live? It’s all very well for respectable women to look 
down on what they call a ‘bad’ woman. We aren’t all 
bad. These other women have their husbands to keep 
them and their babies, while we—who have to put up 
with the Mrs. Firths, and the Cohens, and the whole 
low-down crew who are living on us, and by us, and 
because of us—we are shunned, and condemned, and 
patronised, and libelled, and God knows what else! There 
are two sides to every question, but people simply won’t 
stop to think. It’s only when an ‘ awkward situation ’ 
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arises—like the one where the magistrate gave the girl a 
taste of cells for soliciting, and she let it out that he was 
one of her regular clients—that some people sit up and 
ask questions.” 

Having finished her tea, Babette paid her bill and left 
the shop, driven to follow the line of least resistance and 
earn the three pounds. The opportunity came sooner 
than she expected. ‘“‘ Hello, deserter! Returning to 
the colours, eh ? ”’ 

It was her elderly admirer of that afternoon. 

“* Oh, yes, I suppose so.” . . . 

About ten-thirty that evening Babette was walking 
slowly towards Bloomsbury with three pounds in her 
bag. She had half an hour to spare, and she had one 
weakness. It was that of visiting St. Pancras station. 
Not a very uplifting pastime or one usual in girls of 
twenty. Granted; but to Babette, in whom the sense 
of beauty still lingered, the great, ugly roof sprawling 
with its great belly bulging towards the firmament was 
not ugly. It was a storehouse of romance, the gateway 
to her home in the Midlands, and the great artist is not 
he who can see beauty where its presence is obvious, but 
he who can see it in the commonplace. So to St. Pancras 
she went. 

She liked to saunter along the platform when some great 
hustling, restless, tearing fellow of an express was getting 
ready to sprint away to the meadows of Warwickshire and 
the rugged grandeur of the Peak District, with its vast 
stretches of moorland, its} undulating expanses of sweet- 
smelling heather, and its rocks, and its crags, and God’s 
good clean air. So to St. Pancras she went. 

The night express to the north was on the point of 
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starting. People were joking. People were transmitting 
messages to relations or friends. Babette’s friends had 
forgotten her. That was easy. But she had not forgotten 
them. That was not so easy. And she liked to imagine 
that she had put the clock back, and that she was once 
more exchanging banter with those she had known and 
loved, and was living her old life once again, just as though 
her present life was a hideous nightmare which she had 
thrown off. 

Her recollections were interrupted by a voice at her 
side. 

‘Well, good-bye, Sarah, old lass! Give me a kiss, 
an’ write an’ let me know all about things when you get 
there.” 

‘Yes, Sam; of course I will. Wouldn't it be just 
grand it you could get that job you was tellin’ me 
about ? ” 

‘The one at Battersea ? ”’ 

“Yes. Can’t you try ’ard for it ?”’ 

‘ No use, old girl. I haven’t the brass.” 

Brass, Sam? You don’t want no brass! They’d 
pay you. You don’t expect to ’ave to pay them for the 
privilege of workin’ for them, do you ? ” 

“ T’ve got to buy a lot o’ tools. They’re not given 
away in this free country, you know! They’d cost two 
or three quid, perhaps more.” 

“Oh, dear ! An’ I’ve only ten shillings in my bag ! ” 

‘Ten shillings in her bag ! ” Babette echoed to herself. 

The porters were now hurrying. The clock announced 
the hour of eleven and the train was due out. 

“Well, good-bye, old girl. No use my stayin’ any 
longer.” 
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The two took leave of each other, and the man walked 
briskly down the platform and so out of sight. Sarah, 
standing on the platform to get a last glimpse of him, did 
So with some danger to herself, for the train was even now 
beginning to crawl out of the station. 

“Ten shillings in her bag!’’ Babette whispered to 
herself. ‘“‘ Now’s my chance.” 

Sidling up to the carriage door, she deftly inserted 
a little gloved hand into the woman’s bag and, turning, 
made as if to leave the station. 

Cries of rage and indignation arose, and flushed, 
menacing forms converged rapidly towards her from 
all directions. 

‘* Saw the hussy do it, I did!’ screamed one woman. 

“So did I! Bold as brass, she was. Dirty, thievin’ 
little cat. It’s wot the likes of ’er does to a poor workin’ 
woman.” 

Two youths emitted throaty guffaws. 

Babette was led away to the police station between 
two detectives, escorted by a small hostile crowd. 

And that night several comments were made con- 
cerning the affair by persons directly or indirectly 
concerned. 

Said Mrs. Firth, ‘‘ I'll be bound that vixen’s been 
an’ gone an’ swindled us! She’s bolted with the clothes 
we fitted ’er out in, an’ she’s got ’er three quid an’ 
vanished with it.” 

Said the burly police sergeant: ‘‘ Wot I can’t make 
out is where she’s gone and ’idden the money she 
pinched from the woman’s bag.” 

Said Babette in her cell: “ I’m glad I did it, and 
I would do it again.” 
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Said Sarah to herself in the train: ‘“‘ Sam always 

was a one for practical jokes. I’Il bet he’s got the job 

all along. Fancy ’im smuggling that three pounds into 
my bag, though ! ” 


CHAPTER XV 
CHURCH PARADE 


DISABLED ex-soldier stands outside the park 

A gate selling chocolates. (It is a crime for a 

cripple to attempt to earn his living by selling 

anything in Hyde Park.) A child with a silk suit and 

lace collar approaches, escorted by his nurse all soaped and 

starched and rigged out as a walking advertisement of the 
magnificence of her employer. 

“IT want some of that chocolate, nurse !”’ 

“You can’t have any, Master Cedric.” 

“Why not ? ” 

‘* You want to know too much, don’t you ? Curiosity 
killed the cat.” 

“* But what did the cat want to know?” 

“Oh, dear, Master Cedric, do stop asking ques- 
tions.” 

“But you haven’t told me why I can’t have some 
of those chocolates ! ”’ 

‘“They’re not nice chocolates for you to eat. Now 
don’t bother me any more.” 

“Why aren’t they nice for me to eat ?”’ 

“ Because they’re cheap things. They’re only meant 
for little boys and girls who haven’t got kind fathers 
and mothers like yours.” 

“ But I want some !”’ 


The ex-soldier intervenes. 
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“Ere you are, young feller. ’Ere’s some nice sweets 
for you, all done up in blue an’ gold. They'll do ’im 
no ’arm, nurse. They’re pure milk chocolate. Look 
at the name! Aren’t Cadbury’s good enough for 
anyone, eh? Only sixpence.” 

The nurse blushes. The man has only one leg, and 
has a cheery face, and she finds herself looking at his 
frank blue eyes. 

‘‘ All right. Here you are, Master Cedric.” 

The child clutches the packet of fondants with a 
chubby hand, and proceeds to open it, and while the 
nurse and the ex-soldier snatch a moment’s flirtation 
Master Cedric proceeds to strew the pavement with 
paper rash of blue and gold. Presently the nurse tears 
herself away from the ex-soldier and, taking Master 
Cedric’s hand, pilots him across to Rotten Row. I 
follow, for something is happening over there. 

A small peninsula of people juts out from the solid 
crowd in the Row and its border of sidewalks. An 
old man in grey check trousers, worn overcoat and soft 
hat (you have probably seen him), stands feeding the 
sparrows with bread crumbs. He tosses a few crumbs 
into the chirping bunch on the grass, and here one, 
there another, darts forward with jerky hops and pounces 
upon the bread. Two reach one fragment together, 
and there is much pecking and twittering and agitated 
fluttering of wing. 

A committee of sparrows is strung out along the 
topmost bar of the railings, as solemn and as astute 
as a bench of High Court judges. The old man is 
here every day, and they know him for their friend. 
He holds a fragment of bread between forefinger and 
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thumb, his second finger stuck out like a perch. The 
birds know what is expected of them. One sparrow 
flutters up, and I can hear the soft flurry of its little 
wings. It is higher than the old man’s hand, so its 
little head dips and the little impudent tail is flicked 
upward and the head is estimating with every gramme 
of its cute little brain and mustering all its resources 
to the ticklish problem of alighting for the fraction 
of a second on the perch-like finger and snatching the 
bread from the old man’s hand. The committee on 
the railing looks on approvingly, heads cocked on one 
side. The little claws clutch at space for a moment, 
then the sparrow flutters nervously forward and with 
a chirp, half frightened, half triumphant, alights on 
the finger, plucks the crumb, and flutters victoriously 
to the ground bearing its lunch. 

A squirrel scrambles down the trunk of one of those 
two giant elms standing together and darts towards 
the old man in a furry scurry of grey. It stops, and 
sniffs the air, and its black staring eyes examine the 
crowd, and the old man, and Master Cedric, and the 
free lunch, and approve of all—especially of the free 
lunch. It advances in pretty little leaps, and with 
jerky convolutions of its bushy tail. With back arched 
and legs splayed underneath it, kangaroo-wise, it sits 
on its haunches and debates the likelihood of refresh- 
ments. It is joined by another squirrel and by yet 
another, and the three squat in a semicircle of antici- 
pation, sagacious and pert. 

The old man tosses a piece of bread among them, 
and all three converge upon it. One, slicker than the 
rest, pounces on it, and bears it triumphantly away, 
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but 1s pursued by one of the others. These two shoot 
up the trunk of the nearer tree, and with a swish of 
tail and clut-clut of agile paws race among the interlaced 
branches of the two trees until I cannot for the life 
of me tell where they are. I lose them, and hear only 
the sound of their little bodies racing somewhere near 
the firmament. But the one now slithers down the 
trunk of the second tree, pursued by the other so closely 
that the snout of the pursued and the tail of the pursuer 
seem to be the beginning and end of one and the same 
squirrel. 

During the course of this adventure the third squirrel 
has been feeding upon a crust thrown to him by the 
old man; and the pursuer, realising that he 1s “ odd 
man out,” repents and approaches the old man, soliciting 
lunch—and gets it! All three sit holding their crusts 
in their clasped fore-paws and this quaint posture, 
with the peculiar motion of their jaws as they munch, 
begets the illusion that they are saying their prayers. 

Master Cedric watches the repast wide-eyed and 
more inquisitive than ever. He throws the squirrels 
one of his lumps of chocolate. Each one takes it up in 
turn, prays silently over it, and drops it. It rolls on 
to the path near me. A sparrow hops up, pecks once 
at it, and leaves it. His friends, noting his rejection 
of it, do not bother any more about it. 

The old man has now distributed all his bread, and 
after a few words of farewell to the sparrows and 
squirrels—every word of which they seem to under- 
stand—he walks slowly away. 

I sit down on a hard, green-painted chair, for which 
privilege I pay twopence, and prepare to observe the 
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kaleidoscope of moving people which has become known 
as Church Parade. 

Many of the opulent attend church on Sunday 
morning. It is a social engagement, not an act of 
worship. And the churches swallow them, but an hour 
or so later vomit the rich, indigestible mass into the 
Park, and the result of this mishap is Church Parade. 

It is a demonstration of vulgar luxury. Glossy males 
are here, with their wives or concubines. Scented 
dowagers offer their daughters for sale—the price a 
title or hard cash. Effeminate youths, with nothing to 
do and plenty of time in which to do it, compare tailors 
and hosiers in high-pitched voices. Masculine women, 
with cigarette-stained fingers and their damnable horn- 
rimmed glasses, stride along with swinging hips and 
discordant screeches. 

Cars over in the Carriage Road purr and glide, 
glistening with polished coachwork and metal accessories 
which wink in the sun. They bear opulent, somnolent, 
corpulent, indolent dames lolling on cushions and 
displaying much glitter of precious stones on capacious 
bosoms. Lackeys in livery ape their employers, and 
set their plebeian faces in superior sneers, demonstrating 
for the billionth time that if there is anything more 
offensive than a rich loafer it is the rich loafer’s servant. 
And so the whole expensive, glittering, vulgar demon- 
stration proceeds, with futile, sickening chatter and 
avid interchange of gossip and scandal and tosh. 

And along the sidewalk here loiter other beings, 
herded like sheep and gaping, open-mouthed, at the 
tin gods whom they are permitted by an indulgent 
Deity to behold for an hour or so. And the starers 
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stare, and the stared-at feign indifference while secretly 
relishing it all. And next to the shaven lawns where 
the squirrels are yet more starers stare—cohorts of 
them, planted on these hired, uncomfortable chairs— 
the women pricing the garments of the opulent, and 
their men-folk sucking foul cigars at sixpence a time, 
and the whole vacant mob giving birth to frowsy, inept 
platitudes about Heaven knows what. 

And behind the seated starers lie acres of grass, 
scythed and mown and mutilated for the glory of man. 
And out of the sea of green rise islands of glowing 
colour, where regal blooms raise splendid, defiant heads 
to heaven in dumb protest against the artificial environ- 
ment in which stupid men have placed them and making 
the pampered parasites in the Row look petty beside 
the flowers whose scents they have stolen. 

And beyond the lawns and over the Row trees rear 
their splendour into the firmament and take life, and 
with the strange wisdom of their kind draw a canopy 
of green between man and his God lest the Creator 
see that which He has created and repent His folly. 

A man on a free seat near me gets up and goes. A 
down-and-out, his chin less closely shorn than the lawns, 
drags his sore feet to the free seat and immediately falls 
asleep, exhausted. So fitful, so fretful, 1s his sleep that 
the suburban Ma’am next to him sniffs indignantly, rises 
and sweeps away from the contamination of poverty. 

Another vagrant—just bones enveloped in rags— 
shuffles along on my right, his eyes searching the path. 
He stops. He seizes something. He greedily stuffs 
it into his mouth. It is Master Cedric’s chocolate, 
scorned by the lower animals. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SHARPS AND FLATS 


Y friend was in the Special Branch at Scotland 

M Yard during the War, and we meet at the 

Café Royal. Over a Manhattan he gives me 

some idea of the house to which we are shortly going 
this evening. 

“It isn’t a gaming house run for the purpose of 
deliberately fleecing its patrons. Card-sharpers use it, 
of course, just as they use the smoke-rooms of liners 
and the card-rooms of clubs, but the house itself is now 
run on straight lines, so far as I know. Even the 
chemin-de-fer room is as honestly conducted as the 
Casino at Monte Carlo, and apart from size and fame 
the only difference between the two is that at Monte 
‘chemmy ’ is legal, while in London it isn’t !”’ 

I nod comprehension. 

‘“As a matter of fact,” my friend confides, ‘‘ the 
proprietor of this place we are going to 1s not above 
making money out of a side line of his that Ill tell you 
about later on, but he himself is not a sharp now, though 
he once was. He merely lets people come to his house 
to play cards for high stakes, just as a_billiard-hall 
proprietor lets people play on his tables for a small 
sum per hour or per game.” 

‘Your acquaintance charges, then ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. He takes five per cent of the winnings. 
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That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

“ Quite,” I agree. 

‘Of course, if you have refreshments you have to 
pay for them; but, after all, you can’t expect a man 
to provide galantines, and Westphalian hams and 
delicatessen, and cocktails, and all sorts of other drinks, 
from whiskies to champagnes, for anything up to a 
hundred people without expecting them to pay their 
share of the expense, can you ? ” 

We leave the Café Royal, and walk down Regent 
Street to the house in Mount Street. It 1s near the 
Jesuit church of the Immaculate Conception, where 
Father Bernard Vaughan used to draw such immense 
crowds by his unique eloquence. As we enter the street 
the delivery van of a firm of dyers and cleaners purrs 
by bearing a legend with the words ‘ Help! We are 
dyeing. Send us some work !” 

A taxi is drawn up in front of a house a few doors 
away from the one to which we are going, and the 
driver is sitting at the wheel, apparently reading. Further 
on, towards the Park Lane end of the street is a youth 
talking to a girl. Both are smoking. I surmise that 
they are “ spotters,’ posted where they are to warn 
the proprietor of the card-rooms should the police or 
their informers put in an appearance. Most of the 
latter are known by sight to these “ spotters,” but they, 
on the other hand, are frequently changed. It would 
not do for the same individuals to be seen hanging 
about the same street evening after evening. .. . 

We are admitted by a butler—the double of my 
Lord Curzon. My friend is known, and receives a 
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deferential welcome; and after this ambassadorial 
greeting we shed coats and things and leave them in 
a small apartment as hot as a forcing house, from the 
walls of which sprout the coats and hats of other beings. 
We are handed over to a liveried infant who, with the 
dignity of a major-domo, conducts us over the handi- 
work of Axminster through a passage panelled in oak, 
whose walls are nearly concealed by a rash of engravings 
of the type that costs ten guineas but would be dear 
at ten shillings. 

We hear the faint ping of an electric bell actuated, 
I surmise, by the second edition of my Lord Curzon, 
and a door opens and releases a gust of conversational 
murmur, and the proprietor emerges to welcome us. 
Were his fresh-coloured face not almost entirely hidden 
by his jet black short whiskers I should gather that he 
was smiling, but the wrinkles and contractions of the 
facial muscles which indicate pleasure in clean-shaven 
males are hidden by the jungle of hair masking his 
loveliness, and I can only surmise that his gash of a 
mouth 1s open and his teeth bared in affability. He 
speaks with a slight foreign accent—Dutch, I think— 
and his tricks of verbal expression indicate that he is 
steeped in the writings of Calverly, Fielding and Oscar 
Wilde, so that their phrases have become his children 
by adoption. 

We follow him into the room whence he has just 
emerged. It is his drawing-room. A Peter Lely hangs 
over the marble mantelpiece, and he has several equestrian 
studies from the brush of A. J. Munnings. The best 
coal fizzles in the open grate and rivals in brilliance the 
electric bulbs which grow in clusters from the centre of 
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the ceiling. Roses loll indolently in silver bowls, and 
the warm air is charged with the blended odours of cigars 
and perfume ; and an assemblage of boiled shirts, glossy 
heads, permanent waves and glittering bosoms is playing 
bridge at tables nearly hidden by cards, bank-notes and 
minted coinage. 

The bewhiskered alien conducts us across to an 
ante-room through folding doors which have not been 
shut since the days of the Regency. In the ante-room are 
the refreshments, so we decide to refresh, and waiters 
as noiseless as thought magically conjure delicatessen 
and cocktails into existence, and we eat, and drink, and 
smoke, and talk. My friend points out one or two of the 
people present, and tells me their inner histories. (Men 
like a dish of gossip!) Here is a famous artist, there 
is an ex-Cabinet Minister. 

Over here, at the table nearest to the folding doors, 
is a famous politician’s young wife. She is losing. To- 
morrow morning that diamond arrow which holds her 
gown together will be taken to that discreet establish- 
ment just off Regent Street by her maid, who will carry 
a note (pink notepaper, scented with Indian Santal, and 
sprawling handwriting with every other word frantically 
underlined !) beseeching its Hebrew proprietor to 
advance bearer twenty-five pounds for a few days on the 
security of the said diamond arrow. 

Not so very long ago this young bride’s husband 
gave her fifty pounds with which to buy a fur stole. She 
used the fifty pounds to pay off an old bridge debt— 
the proprietor of these rooms having dropped her a hint 
that until she had done so she would not be altogether 
welcome at his establishment. The debt settled, she went 
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to a well-known store in High Street, Kensington, and 
asked to be supplied with a fur stole on credit. She was 
not a customer of the store, but she gave her husband’s 
name as a reference and, the stole being credited to her, 
she took it home and showed it to the politician as having 
been bought with his fifty pounds. 

A few nights later she went to a bridge party at a 
house in Eaton Square. She lost—and lost heavily. 
Seeing a stole which was practically a duplicate of her 
own she took it and offered it, next day, to a pawnbroker 
in business in Hammersmith Broadway, who noticed 
that the name on the stole’s tape and the name which she 
had given him as her own were not the same. However, 
he accepted her statement that she had been given the 
stole before her recent marriage, and that the name in the 
stolen stole was her maiden name, and the transaction 
was effected and a sum of money advanced. 

On thinking things over, the pawnbroker began to 
harbour the suspicion that this lady might not be as 
genuine as she made herself out to be, and under the 
cloak of making some inquiry as to whether she would 
like further loans on jewellery or other valuables, he 
wrote to the name on the stole at the address furnished 
by his customer. His letter of inquiry was returned 
through the Dead Letter Office, his envelope being 
marked “‘ Not Known.”’ The pawnbroker accordingly 
informed the police. 

The loss of her stole had in the meantime been notified 
to the police by the real owner, and inquiries eventually 
resulted in their paying a visit to the ex-Cabinet Minister. 
After a scene characterised by hysteria, remorse, re- 
proaches, and pleadings, the lady owning the stole 
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agreed to refrain from prosecuting, the stole was 
restored, a full apology tendered, and the matter was 
dropped. ... 

My friend, lowering his voice, goes on to tell me 
something more about the proprietor. 

‘* He’s comparatively straight now, but he got into hot 
water a year or two ago. He was running a place in 
St. John’s Wood, and he would let sharps play there, and 
he would bring out special packs of cards for their use. 
At any of the dealers in conjuring tricks and apparatus 
you can, as you probably know, buy packs of cards whose 
suit and value can be discovered by examining the scroll- 
work on the design on the backs of the cards. He would 
serve the packs out to every table. Those patrons not 
‘in the know ’ would use them unaware of the informa- 
tion which was theirs for the asking, but the sharps did 
well out of them, of course, and they used to hand over 
thirty per cent of their winnings to our friend here, in 
return for services rendered ! ” 

““ How was he caught ? ”’ 

“ Well, he wasn’t caught, really; only a few of his 
patrons found themselves wondering how it was that 
when cards of a certain make were in use and certain 
men and women were playing they always lost, and 
although they didn’t actually accuse or challenge him 
they began to drift elsewhere, and the word was passed 
round among their friends and acquaintances that there 
was something fishy about the place, and business grew 
bad, in consequence. He disappeared for a time—to 
Folkestone, I think—but he’s back here now. He may 
be going straight now, or comparatively straight, so as 
to inspire confidence, but he may have other plans. 
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I rather fancy he wants to gather a pretty fair clientéle 
about him for his side line.”’ 

“* And what is his side line ? ” 

“T’ll tell you presently,’ replied my friend. ‘“‘ Do 
you see that young fellow playing at the table next to 
the wireless ? ”’ 

I glance towards the loud speaker, and recognise a 
young man-about-town who, although he bears a name 
honoured throughout the land, is not so honourable 
as his name would lead one to imagine. My friend 
relates how, not so long ago, this youth was in the habit 
of frequenting a house in Bayswater where bridge was 
played nightly for very high stakes. He is now a card- 
sharp, and the story of his initial lapse is interesting. 

Learning that his hostess invariably bought cards 
of the same make at a small stationer’s shop in Queen’s 
Road, he paid it a visit one morning and bought up the 
entire stock of that make of card. Taking them home with 
him, he steamed the gummed wrapper of each packet, 
marked the back of every card with his private code- 
marks signifying its suit and value, and regummed the 
wrappers. Next day he returned the entire consignment 
to the shop where he had bought them, and exchanged 
them for packs of another make, and said that he had 
meant to buy this other make originally. In due course 
his hostess unwittingly bought packs of the marked cards, 
and the youth netted several thousand pounds by his 
ruse. 

While my friend and I are conversing in low tones 
the silent waiters now and then take drinks over to this 
or that table, and this fact makes me wonder whether 
any of the players are making use of drop reflectors, a8 
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they are called. A drop reflector is of use only to a person 
dealing the cards. While sipping his drink the sharp 
sees to it that a drop of the liquid falls on the table. Its 
shiny, convex surface acts as a mirror and, to a certain 
extent, as a magnifier as well ; and the faces of the cards 
as he deals them can be seen by him. It is rather difficult 
to discern their suits, and values, at first sight ; but practice 
eventually overcomes this drawback, and the fact that 
at many card-parties drinks are not allowed to be served 
during play tells its own tale! One sharp, I recollect, 
was in the habit of plugging the bow! of his briar pipe with 
a cork to the top of which he had cemented a small 
reflector. By laying this casually on the table in front of 
him he was able to learn the suit and value of every card 
dealt by him and to note to whom it had been dealt. 

At that table next to the fire four men are playing. 
Nowomen. By the way in which the one about to call is 
looking at that other man’s cigar, I suspect that they are 
employing cigar signals and the suit to be called is tele- 
graphed by the position of the cigar in the smoker’s 
mouth. ... 

My reflections on this point are cut short by my 
friend leaning over towards me, the proprietor having 
gone to the chemin-de-fer room at the back of the house. 

“You can get cocaine here,”’ he confides. 

““ Ah, then that’s the side line you were telling me 
about ? ”’ 

My friend nods, and resumes. 

““ He smuggles it across direct from a café in Hamburg. 
One lot he had sewn up inside a little girl’s doll, and 


another consignment was hidden in hollowed-out tablets 
of soap |” 
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“* How does he sell it here, then ? ”’ I ask. 

“If he knows you, and you ask for a pack of cards 
of a certain make, to take home with you, and pay his fancy 
price, that is all that’s necessary. He steams the wrapper 
of a pack of cards soon after he’s bought it—just as 
that youth over there did. Then he splits a card in two— 
generally one of the aces, so that you can find it easily. 
He spreads powdered cocaine over the one half and 
replaces the other half. The cocaine is now like the meat 
in a sandwich—in the middle—and he gums the edges 
of the two halves together, replaces the card in its pack, 
and regums the wrapper, and there you are |” 

“* He must be minting money !”’ I observe. 

“‘ Of course he is! He sells at the rate of two grains 
for a sovereign. That means he gets twelve pounds 
for twenty-four grains, or one pennyweight, and that 
works out at two hundred and forty-one pounds for one 
ounce !”’ 

“ That’s at the rate of £3840 for a pound of cocaine ! ”’ 
I exclaim. 

“More than that really; because he dilutes the 
‘ snow ” with twenty per cent of boric acid powder, and 
another twenty per cent of powdered aspirin.” .. . 

And as we leave the house in due course I find myself 
wondering not what it is that drives people to crime, but 
what it is that keeps them from it ! 


CHAPTER XVII 
AMONG THE HIGHBROWS 


E are to be lectured by the Famous Novelist, 

on “‘ How to Write a Novel,” and after his 
remarks the meeting is to be thrown open 
for discussion. I have noticed that it is a peculiar trait 
in the make-up of authors, playwrights, journalists and 
others who have committed themselves to the adventure 
of writing for a living, that we are politeness itself to 
each other when closeted @ deux (Lord: how we do 
slobber !). But as soon as a few of us are gathered 
together in public or semi-public there is a row. I like 
the Famous Novelist, and I like a row. Hence my 
intention to be present. 

It is unbearably hot, and as the soles of my shoes are 
being scorched by the burning pavement, I find myself 
wondering whether there is really a Hell and, if so, 
whether it is as hot as this. Asa precautionary measure 
I resolve to turn over several new leaves. 

I find that these cogitations concerning the future 
have led me to forget the present, with the result that I 
have wandered past the house one of whose rooms has 
been lent for the purposes of a battlefield, so I retrace 
my steps till I find it. 

From a smaller room leading from the battlefield 
issue gusts of conversation and the rattle of teacups. 
I venture within. ‘The atmosphere is charged with the 
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blended odours of tea, scent, new dress materials and 
powdered perspiration. ‘Two maids are juggling with 
plates of confections and cups of beverages at a large 
table. It is besieged by phalanxes of women, whose 
avid determination to transfer food and drink from the 
table to their digestive systems at all costs suggests that 
not one of the ten million of them has seen a publisher’s 
cheque since the Armistice and that they are about to 
die of starvation. 

Now I know that this cannot be the case ; for authors, 
as all the world knows, are paid most handsomely. At 
regular and frequent intervals our publishers beg us 
to accept large sums of money. These, as the whole 
world knows, are paid in the form of ten-pound notes 
done up in bundles of one hundred each and crammed 
into immense sacks. These are loaded into furniture 
vans, and carted to our doors by teams of powerful horses. 
On their arrival at our palatial houses the sacks are un- 
loaded by perspiring porters under police protection and 
are piled up on the floors of our sumptuous libraries. 
There they are checked by one or another of our secre- 
taries. These are invariably young, pretty, bobbed 
and incredibly versatile ; and “‘ reside’ in Hampstead 
or St. John’s Wood ; and they are daily conveyed to and 
from their arduous labours in one or another of our cars. 

This being the case, I find myself unable to account 
for the gastronomic capacities of my sisters of the pen, and 
can only surmise that they are bent upon fortifying 
themselves for the coming fight. I am not hungry, and I 
loathe cakes, but I have an appalling thirst. Along with 
a few other spineless males I slink about on the edge of the 

with mv tongue hanging out; 
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and I solemnly (but secretly) swear that 1f ever I come 
across that idiot who originated the lie that women is of 
the weaker sex I will destroy him and his... . 

The arrival of the Famous Novelist and his Chairman 
begets a lull in the shrill cackle, and after a gangway 
to the table has been cleared for them by force, and they 
have been allowed to refresh themselves for the coming 
ordeal, they are borne along in the human torrent which 
surges from the refreshment room to the battlefield and 
seat themselves at a small table which stands forlornly 
at the far end and from whose centre grows a small mound 
of roses. I take a seat at the back, next to an open window, 
and survey the battlefield. 

The Famous Novelist rises, and begins his address. 
His voice is a little husky at first. Nerves. Writing is 
one thing ; speaking is another. He speaks from notes 
written on cards and grouped together according to their 
sub-heads, each sub-head being allotted a card to illustrate 
the conflict between a character and his, or itself. 

I make notes of his lecture, and learn many things ! 

Every novel should have one underlying idea, and 
until we have decided upon this idea we are simply 
wasting time if we worry about the plot. Given an idea 
of any value at all the plot will emerge from that idea and 
will portray it through the medium of the characters in 
the novel. To this portrayal, or exposition, every in- 
cident, every character and every conversation must make 
a definite contribution. And we need, in consequence, 
just as many characters as are necessary to carry on the 
story—not one more, and not one less. 

The essence of the novel is the depicting of the effect 
of environment upon character. We must, therefore, 
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pile on incident after incident, detail after detail to 
her, environment. 

We can set the novel in any locality, and its incidents 
can happen in any period—past, present or future— 
so long as we charge it with human interest. 

Our style must vary according to the subject-matter. 
It may accordingly be serious, vivacious, or colloquial, 
according to the purpose of the particular chapter or 
passage we are writing at the moment; but dialect 
must not be overdone. 

Before commencing the novel a great deal of pre- 
liminary spade-work must be done, and done thoroughly. 
The first thing is to get well into our heads the fact 
that the selection of essentials and the arrangement of 
those essentials according to a rigid and _ traditional 
pattern is one of the Golden Rules of novel writing. 

The end of the story must be settled before the 
writing of the story 1s attempted. This means, in effect, 
that there is much to be gained by constructing the 
novel backwards, for by working backwards from effects 
to their causes we can achieve unity, compactness and 
logical sequence. A novel should never be made up 
as we go along. 

He passes on to a few remarks on characterisation. 

We must contemplate a character long enough for 
us to have detected something in him, or her, which 
the man in the street would never have noticed. We 
must allow the reader to assume the ordinary attributes 
of a character and we must slightly accentuate the 
extraordinary—remembering, always, that it is not a 
person’s clothes or appearance that characterise him, 
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We must be suggestive; for it is much better art 
to suggest a person’s nature by his actions or idiosyn- 
cracies than to fling them forcibly in front of the reader 
by bald statements which are no better than labels or 
hearsay evidence. Our readers will believe that a man 
is a rotter by our making him cheat his best friend 
much more readily than by our merely saying that he 
is a rotter. And every character must be shown, by the 
end of the story, as having been changed by environ- 
mental influences, be that change ever so slight. But 
the change must be gradual, for in real life a person’s 
nature does not change in five minutes. 

Characterisation can be either direct or indirect. We 
can achieve direct characterisation either by mood de- 
lineation, or by the statements concerning one character 
made by other characters. In mood delineation we 
can reveal a character’s personality by stating what 
is going on in his mind. In recording the comments 
of other characters their very mention helps to charac- 
terise not only the person criticised but the person 
criticising as well. We can achieve indirect characterisa- 
tion by utilising environment or effect upon other 
characters. We can characterise through environment 
by indicating, say, the way a man keeps his room or his 
belongings, or by stating his hobbies, his habits, or his 
haunts. His personality can thus be subtly conveyed 
to the reader without our definitely commenting upon it. 
But the Famous Novelist adds that the use of all these 
devices in turn, or all together, is not necessarily to be 
avoided ; they may, indeed, be deliberately utilised. 

He proceeds to comment on dialogue, and while 
reminding us that it is one of the best ways of conveying 
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information without arousing the reader’s suspicion, 
warns us that although dialogue is becoming more 
and more extensively employed in the modern novel, a 
chapter must not be so liberally loaded with dialogue 
that in appearance it resembles the MS. of a one-act 
play. 

Of setting, atmosphere and local colour he has some 
more to say, and tells us that the appeal of setting being 
visual it illustrates action, makes the characters more 
clearly evident, and therefore more credible and more 
** alive.” 

He goes on to compare the setting or environment 
in a novel with the scenery or “ props ”’ used in a play, 
and while recognising their value warns us that the 
elements of a setting or environment should be part 
and parcel of what is happening, and not merely a 
pretty and purposeless background in front of which 
certain wooden characters loaf about aimlessly. 

Reality, he reminds us, should never be baldly depicted 
as it is; but only as it appears to the individual author. 
‘“ When you see an aeroplane flying,” he argues, “ you 
do not see every screw and strut and wire. You see 
only a grey mass.” 

He pauses, sips a glass of water, rearranges his notes, 
and proceeds to tell us something more about crafts- 
manship. 

Whatever happens to the rest of the novel, the first 
few and the last few chapters must grip the reader, 
he holds, and in these days of hustle a story that drags 
at the beginning is doomed to failure. ‘To make the 
beginning of the book hold the reader, and to make 
him want to read on he must be made to meet all the 
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principal characters at or very near to the beginning— 
unless, as in some stories, this is impossible. Further, 
we must begin with action or dialogue, as this arrests 
the reader’s attention more than anything else, and his 
interest 1s captured by the fact that he is witnessing 
something that is going on. And although no very 
striking scene should be introduced too early in the 
novel the first chapter should be made as much as 
possible like the rise of the curtain upon a play. 

He passes on to a discussion of action. 

Action, he explains, should spring out of our characters 
and should be the inevitable outcome of the clash 
between their personalities and their environment ; and 
every action paragraph must fulfil a dual purpose by 
advancing the story and depicting character. 

He now gives us some advice concerning methods of 
ending a novel. We must never have an ending which 
is the result of an accident. “ Don’t kill off the villain : 
that’s a cheap way out of the difficulty of getting rid 
of a character. The ending must be the perfectly 
logical effect of a carefully conceived cause.” And we 
must put on pace as we draw nearer to the ending. 
The action should be accelerated and the style speeded 
up to correspond. And as we approach the end the 
big events should happen closer and closer together, 
with less and less intervening detail between them. 

He concludes with a few general hints. We must 
keep an eye constantly on the ending; every character 
in the novel must serve a definite purpose in it; and 
every incident, as he said early in his address, should 
either create, or lead up to, or be an integral part of, 
or explain some situation, 
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The Famous Novelist thanks us for our attention, 
and sits down. 

The Chairman announces that the meeting is now 
thrown open for discussion. 

The fun begins. 

An elderly gentleman who has never written a novel 
wrenches a few of the Famous Novelist’s remarks from 
their context, and proceeds to attack them one by one. 

He agrees that a novel, to merit recognition as orthodox 
art, should have one underlying idea, but he deprecates 
the ‘‘ infernal window dressing ”’ advocated, in his view, 
by the Famous Novelist. The story should progress 
in its own inevitable way, without manipulation, faking, 
or ‘mechanical contraptions ” introduced to make it 
titillate the palate of an uncultured and uncritical public 
who can only appreciate ‘‘ kitchen fiction.”’ “ In effect,” 
he declaims, ‘‘ we have been advised to take hold of a 
few glittering pretty-pretties, and dangle them before 
the eyes of the mob, to entertain it, and pander to it, 
and rake in the profits which result from this sort of 
thing.” 

Streams of bitter invective issue from the old man’s 
lips, and he flays the Famous Novelist with such taunts 
as ‘ prostituting our pens ”’ and “ playing to the gallery,” 
until the accumulation of clichés and adjectives 1s 
positively awful. 

It is going to be a lively meeting, and I forget the 
heat, and my thirst, and the assembled odours, and 
begin to feel glad I have come. 

The old man now buries his fangs in the Famous 
Novelist’s advocacy of the use of human interest. 
““Human interest! Human fiddlesticks!! Is the 
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human interest in Kenilworth or in Tom Brown’s School- 
days the same as the so-called human interest favoured 
by our modern fictionmongers? The post-war novelist 
has only to put a couple of persons of opposite sexes 
in a bedroom or in an hotel lounge and let them discuss 
sexual matters for the first ten chapters, and put their 
theories into practice for the last ten, and his novel 
will at once become a Best Seller, and his earnings 
from serial rights, and book rights here and in America, 
plus his dramatic rights and his film rights, will bring 
him in more money than the Victorian novelists were 
able to make in a lifetime. I can tell you of a young 
pup who has written a book of this sort ; and the income 
from its invested earnings will bring him in a guinea 
a day for the rest of his life!” 

(Mingled murmurs of disgust and envy.) 

The old man pauses for breath, then returns to the 
attack. “‘ You cannot lay down any hard-and-fast laws 
about constructing backwards, or forwards, or in any 
other way. Some novelists don’t construct at all. They 
let the story shape itself as it goes on. You can’t, and 
shouldn’t, dogmatise like this! The method of construc- 
tion depends entirely upon the mental make-up of the 
individual novelist, and no two novelists think alike, 
for the simple reason that no two persons think alike. 
They may say that they do, or pretend they do, but 
they don’t. They simply don’t /”’ 

The old man goes on to say that the Famous Novelist 
has evaded the vital question of whether characters 
should or should not be taken from life, and that during 
his one hour’s address he has not mentioned one standard 
author or referred to one standard novel. 
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‘“‘In using characterisation, dialogue, setting, and 
even style itself, we have been urged to introduce 
them, or manipulate them, or blend them purely as 
window-dressing, to attract customers. The lecturer 
has several times referred to this or that ‘ trick ’ 
of craftsmanship. ‘Trick,’ indeed! Did Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or Scott, or the Brontés use ‘tricks’ ; 
and would any one of them have unblushingly referred 
to them as ‘tricks’? Why didn’t the lecturer go a 
step further, and candidly call them ‘ tricks of the trade,’ 
seeing that he regards his profession purely as a trade ? ” 

The old man looks round for approval, hitches up 
his coat, and sits down with the air of a man who has 
set out to accomplish something and has accomplished 
it. His clasped hands, his half-closed eyes, and his 
semi-recumbent posture proclaim his conviction that 
the last word has been said not only because of the 
merits of his speech but because of the identity of the 
speaker. He, an old man, has condescended to put us 
youngsters right: therefore the matter should end, for 
do not age and wisdom walk hand in hand ? 

He looks positively hurt when a bobbed wisp of a 
girl, whose reputation as a novelist is world-wide, rises 
to confute him. I got badly scarred recently in an 
argument with her on religion, and I am anxious to see 
how long it will take her to wipe the floor with the old 
critic. 

I consult my watch : time—4.42 p.m. 

She opens the ball by saying that whether we like it 
or not the public demands everything either in tabloid 
form or made to look picturesque. Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century long novels with enormous wedges 
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of indigestible descriptive matter and yards of moral 
precepts were read only because there was nothing else 
for the people of those days to read. It was a hypocritical, 
kill-joy age, when everything that was honest, and natural 
and true to life was regarded as “ sinful’ and con- 
sequently tabooed, and anything that was artificial, and 
wooden, and cramped, and cramping received the smug 
benediction of those self-appointed censors of public 
and private morals whose sole objection to the Ten Com- 
mandments was that they embodied too few ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not’s.”” Young people were “ sat upon ”’ by their 
parents, especially by their fathers. ‘The reading of 
Sunday newspapers was forbidden in many homes. 
Sunday was a day set apart for the weekly orgy of red 
roast beef and psalm-bellowing, when tight, uncomfort- 
able clothes were insisted upon, boring sermons endured 
under secret protest, and the loving-kindness of the Deity 
evidenced by the heat of the flames which he had pro- 
vided for the torture of those who did not submit to 
the weekly martyrdom. In countless homes children 
and young people were compelled to address their fathers 
as “‘ Sir,”’ and the greater brute he was the more zealous 
was he that this lip-service should be paid to him. 

The result of these and other repressions in child- 
hood was that if young people wanted to read anything 
dealing candidly with the big, fundamental facts of life, 
or its beauty, or its joys, such reading had to be enjoyed in 
secret, furtively ; and the novelists who had the courage 
to deal candidly with matters that raised a blush to the 
faces of the hypocritical were pilloried, and hounded, and 
banned (and unintentionally advertised !) by the kill- 
joys of those days. 
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Then came the few pre-war years, when young people, 
sick of the unmerited, unreasonable duress imposed 
upon them by their self-satisfied, self-styled, ‘‘ betters,” 
either broke away from parental control or determined 
to carve out their own careers in spite of their fathers, 
or sustained (in some cases) serious nervous collapse. 
At the outbreak of the Great War our asylums and gaols 
were packed with cases of young people driven frantic 
and anti-social by these bullyings and repressions in 
childhood. 

The war provided an outlet for the pent-up energy 
and the desire to do, to accomplish, of many of these ; 
indeed it offered a similar scope for practically the whole 
community. During the war, when life and death became 
so important, and the things that really matter so freely 
talked about and written about, it was only natural, that 
the novelist, one of whose legitimate functions is to 
mirror contemporary happenings and contemporary 
thought, should do so with the same frankness as his 
readers. The result of this was that characters in fiction 
became less stereotyped, less insipid, less conventional, 
less wooden. They became flesh and blood. Human 
beings. And they lived. 

‘“‘ This, I think,” explains the girl, “‘ accounts in a 
large measure for the reality of modern fiction. Its 
characters, whether you think them pleasant or unpleasant 
certainly are alive /”’ 

The old man shuffles in his chair, and sits a little more 
erect. The girl-novelist continues : 

During the war the cinema developed, and the 
pictorial dailies quadrupled their circulations. This 
begat a popular demand that everything should be con- 
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densed and attractively presented. ‘“‘ We lived on 
tabloids and illustrations. Life was too short for long- 
windedness. The composition of newspaper captions 
even became reduced to a fine art. First of all we had 
economy in words. Then economy in syllables. Now 
we have economy in letters: our spelling is becoming 
Americanised, and we have the Daily News talking 
about a ‘ program’ and about ‘labor.’ Everything is 
potted.” 

“ Potty |’ interjects a voice. 

The girl smiles, and resumes. 

‘“* These two factors, then—the demand for candour 
and for attractive presentation in all forms of writing— 
forced the author who did not want to be elbowed out 
of existence through competition to toe the line; and 
whether he liked it or not he had to cater for the public’s 
requirements or enjoy a brief but unenviable publicity 
in the Bankruptcy Court. An author, like most people, 
has to work hard for his living. His job looks easy, 
and some people pooh-pooh it (but never attempt it !) 
but competition is so fierce that unless we give the public 
what it wants it will retaliate by refusing to buy our 
books. There are, I know, authors who write books 
which appeal only to a cultured minority ; but these 
are authors with private incomes, or people—blacklegs 
—who work in an office by day and write during their 
leisure moments. I know some women” (and here 
the Eternal Feminine emerges) “ who write books of 
formless short stories, or a book of poems, but so far from 
their making a living out of these things they pay their 
publishers to publish them. If they didn’t no publisher 
would look at their work. I know a lady who throws 
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away three hundred a year on this sort of thing. It is her 
hobby, and she can afford it, so she pays up ! ” 

One or two of her audience shift uneasily in their chairs. 

“It is a pity,” she resumes, ‘‘ that the last speaker 
dragged in Tom Brown’s Schooldays. It is now regarded 
purely as a ‘ class’ narrative. I have heard it described 
as bourgeois propaganda, and it certainly has no artistic 
merits asa story. It went down well when it first appeared 
—nearly eighty years ago—because it pandered to the 
snobbishness of the middle class of that day, who ridiculed 
the idea that good was to be found anywhere outside 
an English public school ; but that idea has gone by the 
board, and gone for good. Yom Brown’s Schooldays 1s 
regarded to-day simply as a piece of unintentional 
satire. If P. G. Wodehouse, or Jerome K. Jerome were 
to write it to-day, it would be hailed as a masterpiece of 
satire, a skit, a joke, but as a serious attempt at novel- 
construction—decidedly no! ”’ 

She quotes the old critic’s remark concerning “‘ bedroom 
novels,’’ and retorts that as the public demand “‘ bedroom 
novels ” the novelists must obey and provide. Here 
again, she asserts, ‘“ We have our living to earn, and if 
we don’t give the public what it wants it will have dealings 
only with those writers who will!” and she gets under the 
old man’s guard by observing that although he deprecates 
what he terms the Famous Novelist’s dogmatic attitude, 
the old man is even more dogmatic than the Famous 
Novelist, and quotes sentences in support from the old 
man’s speech, which she appears to have taken down 
verbatim in shorthand. 

She rips up his argument that the Famous Novelist 
erred in not stating his views on the subject of whether 
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characters should or should not be taken from life, by 
retorting that that subject has been worn threadbare, and 
that the conclusion most generally held is that a character 
should only be taken from life in the extremely unlikely 
event of his squaring absolutely with the individual 
novelist’s requirements. ‘‘ It is practically impossible 
to find such characters in real life,’ she adds. ‘‘ Where 
such characters are taken from life it is generally for the 
purpose of indulging either in hero-worship of or 
wreaking a little private vengeance on the original of the 
character so used. In the one case the character’s 
identity is perceived, and the artistic value of the story 
correspondingly discounted. In the other case a libel 
action is generally brought or threatened.” 

She deplores the old man’s introduction of the names 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and the Brontés. She 
holds that these novelists, great though they undoubtedly 
were in their day—especially Dickens—sell to-day 
mainly because of their long-established reputation. 
She adds, pointedly, that Dickens, Scott and Thackeray, 
are often compulsorily read by candidates taking English 
literature as a subject in certain examinations like the 
London Matriculation and the Oxford Locals. This 
fact accounts for sales of several thousand additional 
copies annually. She goes on to add that when these 
authors were in their prime novelists were scarce, and the 
reading public was addicted to ‘‘ Sunday-school fiction ”’ ; 
and adds that they wrote at a time when there was nothing 
like the fierce competition in the literary world that there 
is to-day—a position which she crystallises by saying 
that ‘‘ Novelists, like women, are ten a penny !” 

(Evidences of feminine uneasiness in the front rows.) 
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She adds that many of the people who to-day read 
the Victorian novelists do so not because, like many of 
us present, they still find a genuine enjoyment obtainable 
from their work, but ‘‘ because of that trumpery middle- 
class snobbishness which demands that those novelists 
shall be read at all costs because it is considered * the 
thing to do,’ and is almost a social obligation, just as 
church-going used to be.” 

She expresses the view that fiction will be more and 
more commercialised. ‘“‘In the lifetime of many of 
us here we have seen authors for the first time able to 
dispose of the American rights of their novels on reason- 
able terms, and we now have valuable serial rights, 
dramatic rights, and film rights. I know more than one 
novelist who writes with both eyes on the possible value 
of his book when filmed. That’s where the big money 1s, 
and an author is not a philanthropic institution. And 
now we look like having broadcasting rights. Looking 
after the business side of a book 1s becoming, more and 
more, as arduous as the writing of it, and many authors 
would find their affairs in a hopeless mess were it not for 
the literary agent. Publishers are paying more and more 
attention to publicity, and what with paper jackets for 
our novels, and advertisement campaigns, and sym- 
posiums, and interviews, and anthologies, and goodness 
knows what else, the novelist of to-day is a man, or woman, 
very much in the public eye and very much immersed 
in business.” 

She sits down. 

I again consult my watch : time—4.56 p.m. 

It has only taken her fourteen minutes to floor the old 
man | 
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A desultory discussion follows. It is little more than 
a string of paraphrases of what the three previous 
speakers have said, so I feel relieved when the Chairman 
moves a vote of thanks to the Famous Novelist, who 
replies with the offer of similar compliments to the 
Chairman and the lady whose house we have used as our 
battlefield, and the meeting breaks up. 

I greet a friend or two, and chat for a while, and 
presently leave. And on my way home I reflect that, in 
common with about one hundred other fanatics, I have 
endured discomfort in order either to talk shop or to 
listen to others talking shop. 

Why? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SHARKS 


HE green snake of a train glides out of Waterloo. 

The grim being up in front actuates a lever, and 

this strange rumbling contrivance of wood and 

metal and wheels eats up some more electricity and 
slides forward, according to natural laws. 

The man next to me opens a paper, and proceeds to 
improve his mind with the details of the latest juicy 
divorce case, passing thence to the even more intellectual 
occupation known as picking winners. The sandy- 
haired man opposite gazes out of the window and with 
calf-like eyes contemplates vistas of backyards, aerials, 
clothes lines, ashbins and, occasionally, the interior of 
a bedroom. Vauxhall. 

The two supercilious youths in the corner discuss 
the prospects for Ascot with the air of omniscients 
yearning to let other people know that they are in the 
know, combining the characteristics of the Winning 
Post with those of the London Mail. 

The little man next but one to me takes off his over- 
coat, folds it into a perfect square, and takes out a pack 
of cards. Eloquence is jetted from him. 

“I’m not a bookie. Oh, Gawd, no! A little friendly 
game with any of you ’ere. Now then; find the lady. 
Ere you are, sir. And ’ere she is. In the middle. ’Ere 


she is again: on the right! Again: on the left! ’Ow 
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abaht you, sir? Come on then. Ah, on the left again ! 
Well, well, well! ... 

“* Oh, yes, if you like. Only o’ course, I don’t want to 
suggest money, but I’m a sport. I am, an’ if any gent 
reely wants a little flutter—well, we'll get on with it. 
’Arfadollaratime? Rightoh!... 

“‘ Off we go! One, two, three—find the lady. Right 
you are, sir! ’Arf a dollar for you, sir. You’re one of 
the lucky lads you are, an’ no mistike ! Again? Right ! 
Oh, my gawdfather, it’s yours again. Never mind! 
I’ma sport, Iam. If any gent wants to put a bit more on, 
I'll not say ‘ No.’ Wot abaht you, sir?” (This to my 
next-door neighbour.) ‘‘ Yes? Righty-oh! Yes, I’ll go 
toa quid. More, if you like. I’ve plenty ’ere.” 

With the dexterity of the conjurer producing the rabbit 
from the hat he extracts a wallet from his inside pocket. 
The wallet bulges with Fishers and crisp, crackling 
fivers. 

‘* Now, sir, I'll go to any amount you like. ! Tenners, 
if you like.”’ 

““ Oh, no. Fivers will suit me.” 

My neighbour nudges me, and winks solemnly, and 
inclines his head conspiratorially towards the three cards 
as if to say, ““ Surely you’ve spotted the idea ? ” 

He calls, and wins. A crisp fiver changes hands. 
Again the cards are thrown, and again he wins. 

Clapham Junction. 

Now I see; and I register a private bet with myself 
that the philanthropist manipulating the cards will not 
bother his head about me. He is after the money of the 
two youths in the corner. Well, let him get on with it. 
I have only my suspicions, and if he skins them alive 
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I will have my work cut out to prove to some pig-headed 
railway official that he is a trickster. Besides, the youths 
must look after themselves. I am not a charitable in- 
stitution. And it will teach them a healthy lesson not 
to be greedy, and if they “bite ”’ the trickster will 
indignantly protest that it was they who tried to swindle 
him. And this charge, if they have noticed what I have 
noticed, will be true ; and the police will not help with 
enthusiasm folk who have been tricked in trying to trick 
somebody else. . . . 

‘* Will the young gentlemen in the corner try their 
luck ? ”’ 

Yes ; the young gentlemen in the corner will. 

(I have won my bet !) 

Two fivers are laid down, and the cards are thrown. 
The youths win, and the trickster pays out two of his 
own fivers. 

Once more it happens, and the youths gurgle with 
joy. 

The trickster sneezes, and ferrets in his coat pockets 
for his handkerchief. 

Again the cards are thrown, and the youths lose. 
Dismay is mirrored on their faces, but they try another 
throw. 

Again they lose... . 

Wimbledon. 

I rise to leave the train. So does the trickster. 
Curiously enough, the two men opposite and next to 
me respectively also rise, and we leave the two youths 
sitting forlornly in their corner the poorer by twenty 
pounds. 

Oh, dear, but it’s a very old game! The two men 
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who have left with the trickster are, of course, his 
confederates, and they have won a few preliminary 
throws to inspire confidence in the intended victims, 
and to prick their acquisitive instincts into activity. 
The corner of the queen has been intentionally turned 
up slightly by the trickster; and the mugs presently 
perceive this and pick on that card with success—up 
toapoint. In ferreting for his handkerchief the trickster 
extracts from his coat pocket a queen whose corners 
are intact, at the same time bending the corner of one 
of the other cards instead. 

The five-pound notes? These are payable not by 
the Bank of England, but on the Bank of Engraving, 
and are obtainable through confidential sources for a 
few shillings each! And after deducting the fares for 
the three crooks, plus the cost of the notes, a net profit 
of at least eighteen pounds remains ! 

Without these Bank of Engraving notes the activities 
of these confidence tricksters would be seriously ham- 
pered. Indeed, they would probably be brought to an 
end. The notes are of excellent workmanship. Their 
fine engraving, the quality of their paper, their perfect 
watermarks, and their appearance generally all combine 
to delude the simple or the over-confident. (And the 
man who thinks he knows everything is far easier to 
swindle than the man who knows nothing; for a mug 
is aware of his own shortcomings and the consciousness 
of them begets prudence.) 

I do not know why these notes are already made 
payable by the Bank of Engraving. I have heard count- 
less explanations of it at various times, and I think the 
most feasible one is that the forgers of them, while 
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aware that it is a criminal offence to forge a note upon 
the Bank of England, are under the illusion that by 
manufacturing one upon the Bank of Engraving they 
cannot be convicted of counterfeiting a Bank of England 
note. 

They are obtainable only in denominations of five, 
ten, twenty and fifty pounds ; and so carefully guarded 
are the secrets of their origin and method of distribution 
that although they are used by crooks all over the world 
their source has never been traced. They are probably 
manufactured abroad, and they certainly pass through 
the hands of several middlemen before reaching the 
crook, but more than that I cannot say, nor, I am 
confident, can anyone else! .. . 

There are, of course, other forms of swindling that 
are assisted by their use beside the game of “‘ Find the 
lady.” 

Watch that elderly, stout gentleman walking along 
St. James’s Street. He was formerly the vicar of a 
rich living in one of the home counties. He was 
unfrocked and deprived of his benefice for an un- 
printable offence against morality. Follow him, and 
watch him. 

Look! He has dropped his match-box. 

A stranger walking behind him politely picks it up, 
and restores it to him. Another man, whom we will 
call X, simultaneously stoops to pick it up, and the 
two stop to listen to the ex-vicar’s account of its peculiar 
qualities. 

“You won’t come across a match-box like that 
more than once in your lifetime,” he confides, ‘“‘ if 
at all,” 
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X and the polite stranger, intrigued, press for the 
reason, and the ex-parson goes on to furnish them. 

“It was given to my father by an Indian rajah, for 
whose family I performed a small service—oh, thirty 
years ago. It can only be opened by somebody in the 
know. I’ve won pounds upon pounds in bets with 
my friends who thought they could open it, but found 
they couldn't.” 

“ Let me try,’’ suggests X. 

‘The ex-cleric hands it to him, and while its owner 
turns to look at a passing car X succeeds in opening it, 
closes it quictly, and, winking at the stranger, hands it 
back to the ex-vicar, and says, “ I'll bet you ten pounds 
I can open it!” 

“Done!” exclaims the parson-that-was, and leads 
the way to a neighbouring lounge. Here he orders 
drinks for three, and in a setting of plush and gilt and 
marble the three toast each other and the business of 
opening the match-box begins. 

X succeeds in opening it, and this, plus the dismay 
on the face of the ex-vicar, is so stimulating that the 
stranger offers to bet ten pounds that he, too, will open 
the box. 

“ Right |” agrees its owner, and the money is handed 
over. 

The stranger tries and he, too, succeeds. 

‘““T have only ten-pound notes left,” explains the 
ex-vicar, “‘ but if you will give me a fiver I'll give you 
a tenner ; then we'll be all-square.”’ 

This done, the ex-vicar remembers that he has to 
telephone to his club, and hurries to the telephone box. 

‘¢ T’ll be back in a minute,” he calls over his shoulder. 
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Many minutes pass, but his reverence is still telephon- 
ing. The two go to the telephone box, and find it 
empty. Inquiries result in the discovery that their 
friend walked straight out of the Lounge by the side 
door. X and the lucky stranger put this down to 
absent-mindedness. Anyhow, they have both won, and 
their money is safe in their pockets, so after mutual 
felicitations they part—the stranger to find out, in due 
course, that he has exchanged a good five-pound Bank 
of England note for a ten-pound note on the Bank of 
Engraving, and X to hurry to another Lounge where, 
by previous arrangement, he is to join his confederate, 
the ex-vicar. 

Suburban matrons, I know, gasp with horror at the 
mention of the word “ criminal’”’; but the husbands 
and sons of many of these virtuous females are not 
beyond reproach. The line of demarcation between 
a crime and what they gloss over as a “ good stroke 
of business ”’ has often to be looked for with a micro- 
scope. 

In this connection a true story involving a book 
collector and two brothers whom I will call John and 
Peter. 

Peter had retired from the stage. Ile had been driven 
thence by anno Domini, after thirty years of short 
engagements at long intervals. The difficulty now arose 
of making his brother’s second-hand bookshop support 
the two when it had previously barely supported the 
one. 

John agreed with the ex-actor that trade was bad 
and prospects worse than bad. ‘“‘ There’s hardly any 
demand for this sort of lumber,” he confessed. The 
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“‘ lumber ” consisted of seedy rows of Victorian novels 
and five-volume works ranging from the sermons of 
dead divines to treatises on shell-fish and their habits— 
good and bad. 

Next morning John did not descend to the little 
shop, for sleeplessness and sciatica can, and do, and did 
play havoc with an old chap on the hot-water-bottle 
side of fifty. Peter, in supreme command, was accord- 
ingly left to do the best he could in the shabby shop, 
and assumed that task early. 

A car purred up to the door and disgorged a pro- 
spective customer—an elderly, hard-faced man who 
apparently unaware of Peter’s presence, proceeded to 
take down one or two books at random, scrutinising 
with the air of a connoisseur title-page, paper, imprint, 
date and other indications of age and value. 

“No bargains here,” he commented at length, when 
Peter had made him aware of his presence by a discreet 
cough. 

‘Well, sir,” explained Peter, “there is very little 
left now in this country. America, you know, 1s buying 
up everything of value as soon as it is put on the market. 
Half the libraries of the New Poor are now installed 
either in Fifth Avenue or in the suburbs of Boston. 
Have you taken a look at this book? ”’ he continued, 
taking down a worn volume, the first of a set of six. 

‘* What is it 2’ demanded the collector. 

‘€ Jardine’s Essays on Integrity. First edition, 1717. 
Very scarce, sir.” 

** Valueless,’’? mumbled the collector. 

Peter was slowly ruffling the leaves of the book, 
absently gazing out of the window as he continued, 
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meditatively, “‘ Its value in a few years will be trebled, 
sir. Of that Iam confidant. Quite a demand is springing 
up for early editions of Jardine, and before long. . . .” 

The other had been eyeing the book as Peter desul- 
torily toyed with its pages, between two of which, the 
bibliophile now noticed, a former owner appeared 
carelessly to have inserted a ten-pound note as a 
bookmark. 

“ Really | he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Let me see it.”’ 

He scanned the title-page, closed the book, set it 
beside its five companion-volumes and, having surveyed 
them with his head cocked appraisingly on one side, 
abruptly asked the price. 

““ Only six pounds, sir. A sovereign a volume.” 

The customer’s eyes shone with anticipation, but he 
shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“Your prophecy may turn out to be a fallacy. Make 
it five pounds.” 

Peter hesitated. 

“Very well, sir,”’ he agreed at length, and wrapping 
up the six volumes he carried them to the waiting car. 

Peter, after great argument that evening, persuaded 
John to hand over to him the entire control of the shop, 
and in twelve months the profits had reached, under 
his management, the staggering total of six hundred 
and thirty pounds. 

John does not know whether to attribute this to 
good luck or to good management; though Peter, to 
himself, argues that it is due to both with, perhaps, the 
assistance of the contents of one of his possessions—a 
box containing a number of ten-pound notes manu- 
factured in Stepney for use on the stage. 
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And from this story emerges the conundrum: Who 
is the criminal ? 

The bookseller ? 

The collector ? 

Both ? 

Neither 


CHAPTER XIX 
WHOLLY MATRIMONY 


i IDOWER needs a helpmeet. He 1s 47, 
WV rather stout. Partner in prosperous City 
firm. Fond of music, dark hair and 

moustache.” 

A chance for the bearded lady. 

‘ Wife required by a widower with no ties.” 

But if he finds a really nice girl she'll knit him 
some. 

“‘ Bachelor, aged 54, short, stout, bald, wears glasses, 
income {£310 per annum, will contemplate matrimony 
with young lady not over 25. She must be slim, well- 
educated and pretty ; and must have a private income 
of at least £500 a year. Advertiser has always been a 
great favourite with ladies.”’ 

They doubtless find his modesty irresistible. 

“* Advertiser, aged 53, and desiring marriage, wishes 
to meet one lady aged 50.” 

Why not try two, each aged 25? 

‘ Bachelor, aged 33, seeks young wife. Must be tall, 
dark, refined, and amiable. An income of {600 a year 
would be a real help.” 

It would. 

“ Bachelor, aged 42, Scotch. Income {400 per annum, 
will not object to marrying spinster or widow.” 


He seems to draw the line at married women. And 
188 
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I like that “ will not object.’’ Or is this only Scotch 
caution ? Or Scotch humour ? 

“Life partner required by widower with one child 
aged 2, officer in Regular Army.” 

Doubtless in the Infantry. 

‘* Bachelor, aged 28, tall, dark, considered handsome. 
Can write cheque for six figures. Wishes to find 
wife.”’ 

Does a handsome bachelor who can write a handsome 
cheque need to advertise for a wife? Or can it be that 
his cheque for six figures is one for {10 1os. 1od.? 

“Young man, insurance clerk, desires matrimony. 
Fond of outdoor games and relishes a joke.”’ 

There’s no joke about matrimony, young man ! 

‘* Bachelor, aged 42, desires to settle down. Good 
looking. Private income {£700 a year. Has travelled 
extensively, and has had some extraordinary experi- 
ences.” 

And now he’s asking for another. 

‘““Curate is desirous of taking a wife. Will adore 
the right lady.” 

There'll be a row at the vicarage if he’s caught adoring 
the wrong one ! 

‘* Advertiser (bachelor) desires marriage with suitable 
lady. Widow entertained.”’ 

Before or after marriage with the suitable lady ? 

‘“* Wife required by bachelor of a taking disposition, 
who Is steady and serious in his convictions.” 

But he seems to get rash on his release from gaol. 

““ Bachelor, aged 42, requires life partner not over 
35. One with some common sense, if possible.” 

So there ! 
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‘* Spinster, 47 years old, height 5 ft. 5 in., has banking 
account, own house and good scholar.” 

But the successful suitor will expect her to get rid 
of the scholar, however good. 

‘‘ Spinster, aged 33, desires marriage with gentleman 
engaged in permanent pursuit.” 

But he mustn’t pursue other women. 

‘“‘ Spinster, aged 36, is looking for a husband. Very 
affectionate, fond of brightness, sport, frolic, and good 
spirits.” 

She should engineer an introduction to Johnnie 
Walker. 

“ Widow, aged 36, desires to marry bachelor. ‘Tallish, 
slender, bobbed hair and graceful carriage.’’ 

Many bachelors prefer a car. 

‘“‘ Spinster, aged 40, 5 ft. 4 in. Congregationalist. 
Fond of Church work. Wishes to meet honourable 
gentleman up to 55 years of age. Minister preferred.” 

Failing a Minister, an Under-Secretary might do. 

*“‘ Spinster, aged 33, wishes to marry a gentleman in 
every way.” 

She wants to be quite sure that she zs married. 

‘‘ Spinster, 24, wants to be brought face to face with 
nice-looking young man.”’ 

Hasn’t she tried the District Railway ? 

“‘ Spinster, 40 years old, desires to marry widower. 
One child not objected to.” 

Very delicately put ! 

““ Spinster, aged 38, wishes to marry gentleman in 
comfortable position.” 

Asleep in an arm-chair before the fire, with his feet 
on the mantelpiece. 
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“‘ Spinster, 21, desires matrimony. Irish, and lover 
of peace.” 

As an Irishman I retort, “‘ Liar !”’ 

“* Husband desired by young lady aged 22 years. Very 
chic, and dresses fashionably, but goes straight home.” 

There’s no angling round the bus stopping-places 
about her ! 

‘‘ Spinster, aged 38, will welcome a happy marriage 
after a life of ups and downs.” 

Apparently a lift attendant. 

‘‘ Spinster, aged 37, wishes to marry a Scotch gentle- 
man. Does not like short men or stout.” 

That’s why she prefers Scotch. 

“Widow, aged 41, twice married, desires to marry 
again. Good housekeeper, medium height, dark com- 
plexion. Collects stamps, war medals, coins and old 
china.” 

And when she’s collected cigarette cards, tram tickets, 
and a few more husbands she may feel satisfied. 

‘““ Spinster, aged 29, desires to correspond with a 
young man in a rising position.”’ 

Well, can’t she write to him sitting up in bed ? 

‘“‘ Spinster, aged 32, fond of home, wishes to meet 
gentleman not more then 40. No beard or whiskers.” 

After all, women do look best clean shaven. 

“* Young widow, only 22, with wavy hair and excellent 
teeth, is hungering for gentleman of good taste.” 

She soon ate her first husband ! 

““ Spinster, 26, will correspond with gentleman with 
a view to matrimony. Medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, and full figure.”’ 

Especially just after dining. 
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‘* Spinster, 88 years of age, desires marriage with nice 
young man. Affectionate. Fond of music, dancing, 
theatres, pictures, and all the good things of life.”’ 

Girls will be girls. 

“Widow, fond of animals, desires husband.” 


Oh, I say ! 


CHAPTER XX 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
| es: from Mile End station en route for 


an East End appointment I notice a motor van, 

closed, driving very slowly up the Mile End 
Road towards Bow. I know that van, so I follow it. It 
crawls east for some time, until it arrives at the end of one 
of those grubby streets that slink southwards from Bow 
Road towards Tower Hamlets cemetery. Here its driver 
swerves sharply to the right and with the accelerator 
jammed down hard tears down the side street. 

He pulls up abruptly at one of the houses. Before the 
car has come to a stop the double doors at the rear are 
flung open, and half a dozen men tumble out. They 
open the front door and stream into the tiny house. In 
less than no time one of them emerges, gripping the arm 
of a Jew about forty. The others soon follow, carrying 
in their arms furs, bundles of silk, rolls of cloth and a few 
packets of dress trimmings. 

Other and adjacent doors are flung open, and the 
slatterns of the neighbourhood emerge wide-eyed, with 
much display of arms and bosoms, and curse the van and 
its occupants. Urchins, tousled and unfragrant, follow 
them whimpering with fear, and imprecations and 
whinings fill the air. 

In less than no time the raiders have jumped back 
into their car which has turned round in the meantime, 
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and scattering the ring of blousy women and screaming 
children it swoops up the street and back to the main 
road. 

“ Daylight robbery !”’ you may exclaim. 

No; a police raid. The van belongs to the Flying 
Squad of Scotland Yard, and the prisoner is a fence, or 
receiver of stolen property, some of which has just been 
removed from his house to be produced as evidence at 
his trial... . 

A fence is in a peculiar position in the eyes of the law, 
for in order to obtain a conviction it must be proved 
that he knew he was buying goods which were stolen 
property. The evidence of a thief is accepted against a 
fence in court, and the law regards the fence as the 
principal and more responsible defendant when a 
cracksman and he are being tried together. The law, 
in short, regards him as more contemptible than a 
criminal, for while the latter can, in a sense, be said to 
work for his living the fence simply gets something for 
nothing ! 

In particular, cloth fences, or receivers of stolen 
dress materials, are a tough proposition for the police. 
The cloth fence starts with one definite advantage—the 
stolen cloth is difficult to identify. When a piece of 
gold plate is stolen it is fairly easy to trace it. It is of a 
certain design, weight, shape and bulk. The pattern 
of its chasing is known to its owner, whose initials, or 
coat-of-arms, or an inscription will facilitate its recog- 
nition still more. When you see a tweed of a certain 
pattern on a man, or a silk of a certain shade on a woman 
you may be quite certain that there are, literally, acres 
upon acres of that tweed or that silk in London. (You 
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need not believe the tailors and dressmakers who assure 
you that they are offering you an exclusive design, or a 
new shade. They are out for a living, and their patron 
saint is Ananias.) It is, therefore, impossible to say 
whether this suit or that costume has or has not been made 
from cloth originally stolen. 

When the price of clothes and of cloth in the piece went 
up during and because of the war, cloth and clothes 
became valuable stock-in-trade to the merchant, and 
manufacturer. Being valuable to these, they became 
valuable to the burglar ; and being valuable to the burglar 
they became valuable to the fence and his customers. 
This, I think, is the obvious explanation of the epidemic 
of warehouse burglaries which broke out during the war, 
and has not yet abated. 

The stuff being valuable, difficult for its lawful owners 
to identify, and in great demand, it offers tempting 
possibilities to professional criminals and their fences. 
With the methods of its theft I am not concerned in this 
chapter : with the methods of its disposal I am. 

The stuff is conveyed by night either to the fence’s 
house, or shop, or place of business or (and this is the 
more usual plan) to a shed, or attic, or cellar lent to him 
for the purpose by a friend or confederate, in return for 
an agreed sum. In one case this transfer was effected 
by day by stuffing rolls of silk into piano shells from which 
the “ works ” had been removed. The pianos—eight of 
them—were conveyed in a van to the showroom of a 
second-hand dealer and the silk smuggled to the fence’s 
customers roll by roll as required. Another consignment 
was transferred by putting each roll into a corn sack, 
padding the sack with corn, and carting the lot—again 
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in broad daylight—to a corn chandler’s cellars until 
required. 

The transfer ended, the disposal begins. 

The fence visits the bar parlour of his favourite public- 
house and there meets a dealer. He has no need to make 
an appointment with him. He knows that the dealer 
is practically certain to be there. He is there nightly, 
and if he does not meet him he is certain to meet some 
other dealer. These dealers—mostly foreign Jews—are 
a peculiar class. They neither see nor handle the goods 
offered for sale. They thus avoid collision with the 
police, who can go over every inch of their premises with 
a microscope and a fine comb without finding any trace 
of the stolen goods. They know, of course, that they are 
buying stolen cloth from a fence, but as all transactions 
are verbal, all payments made in cash, and the party 
storing the cloth for the fence will transfer it, or the sold 
portion of it, to the fence’s customer’s customer, the 
middleman acting between the fence and the retail 
clothier is practically immuine from arrest. I doubt even 
whether a “split” or “ copper’s nark,’”’ as detectives 
and police informers are respectively known, who had the 
strongest reason for supposing that one of these strange 
beings in Whitechapel or Aldgate or Bethnal Green was 
a fence, could obtain even a fragment of evidence in the 
course of a year of evenings spent in “ listening in ”’ to 
his conversations with his clientele in the public-houses 
of the East End. And the fact that these conversations 
are generally carried on in Polish or Yiddish does not 
facilitate detection ! 

Arriving at the usual venue, the fence sits down at a 
corner table with his client, and the bargaining begins. 
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The fence states his side of the case. He is being bled 
by the warehouse thief, who is demanding a percentage on 
the deal never before heard of in their ancient and honour- 
able calling. The thief’s touts, or yet another go-between 
linking the thief with the fence, demand an outrageous 
price as their share of the proceeds. The carter who ran 
the risk of transferring the goods from the burgled ware- 
house to the party who is storing it also possesses an 
appetite for gold, and the owner of the hiding-place 
naturally expects compensation for his risks and a 
suitable reward for his services; so that, with one 
thing and another, the fence is as good as working for 
nothing ! 

He goes on to eulogise the stolen goods. Never has 
such material graced the form of woman : never has such 
cloth enhanced the loveliness of man. Compared with the 
lucky wearer of a suit made from the herring-bone tweed 
Solomon in all his glory was in rags! The furs are worth 
a fortune, and the brocade will make the coronation robes 
look like old sacking. If his prospective customer misses 
such a unique opportunity he will pull out his beard in 
handfuls in chagrin when he finds how much So-and- 
so, another dealer, has received for the goods from 
Messrs. Blank, of Cheapside, or Messrs. Dash, of the 
Strand.... 

The prospective customer listens to all this with his 
eyes half-closed and his chin resting on his chest, like 
a somnolent owl. When the fence has exhausted his 
eloquence he awakens from his torpor and with much 
gesturing and elevation of eyebrows delivers his contra- 
arguments. 

The fence’s financial and other troubles do not concern 
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him. He did not bring them about, so cannot be held 
to be responsible for, or even interested in, them. The 
market is overstocked with goods of all kinds and qualities. 
The wholesalers are holding back their stocks to avert a 
slump, and the retailers are complaining that since money 
is scarce orders are falling off and trade is bad. The 
fence is overpraising his goods. He did last time. He 
always does. The last consignment was shoddy. When 
made up it will be threadbare within two months. He 
made hardly anything out of the last lot : in fact he lost 
money on it, taking everything into consideration. He 
is an honest man, and a lover of fair play, and all that, but 
he is a business man, not a philanthropic institution, and 
he cannot afford to give anything away. The police, too, 
are watchful. The “ splits ” are about, and the Flying 
Squad is annoyingly active... . 

Eventually, about closing time, when both are mellowed 
with drink, they agree upon a price, and final arrange- 
ments are made for the removal of the stuff from its 
secret depository, and over a nightcap the two sharks 
exchange mutual felicitations and go home. 

The cloth, or such portions of it as have been sold, are 
delivered to the retailer or wholesaler in accordance with 
arrangements made, and as though carted direct from the 
fence’s customer to the latter’s customer; and before 
many days are gone a roll of suiting which a fortnight 
before was lying in a warehouse in the entrails of Bethnal 
Green will have been handled by a dozen middlemen, 
from burglar to retailer, and will be adorning the limbs 
of divers City men or Piccadilly exquisites, and the tracing 
of it from the wearer to the cracksman is as likely as a 
journey to the moon ! 
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Gold plate is melted down as soon as possible after 
being handed over to the fence. The reason for this 
is obvious. No one is likely to buy gold bearing somebody 
else’s crest, or monogram, or an inscription recording 
that it was presented to Alderman Jones by certain of his 
admirers on the occasion of his marriage to Miss Ermyn- 
trude Smith. The wholesale manufacturers, too, 
generally stamp their goods with their trade marks, and 
once a piece of stolen plate has been identified as having 
been made by Messrs. So-and-so the wholesale firm 
who bought it, the retail firm to whom they sold it, and 
the customer who eventually purchased it can easily be 
discovered by police inquiries. 

The fence, therefore, either melts it down himself 
or sends it to a safe man who will do this for him on the 
basis “ Cash down and no questions.’”’ The molten 
gold is often adulterated with a baser metal, and the 
alloy is sold by weight in strips to shady goldsmiths who 
remake it into vases, cigarette-cases, bangles and the 
like, and pass it on to other and more respectable dealers 
ignorant, of course, of its origin and immediate history. 

The amount of gold plate and gold ornaments stolen 
annually is simply prodigious; and as most of it is 
treated in this manner and the market flooded with re- 
made stuff, it 1s interesting to speculate upon what 
proportion of the contents of some goldsmiths’ and 
jewellers’ show-cases is, so to speak, of virgin gold and 
what percentage is of remade metal. 

The business of adulterating, doctoring and otherwise 
tinkering with gold is obviously a lucrative one. Those 
engaged in it are mainly East End aliens whose con- 
sciences are kept well under control, and as these unin- 
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vited guests do not touch anything unless there is money 
in it, and an enormous business is being done in the grimy 
by-ways east of the Mansion House, the inference is 
obvious. 

All the same, there is no doubt that illicit traffic in 
diamonds and other precious stones 1s preferred by fences 
to deals in gold or silver plate. Large diamonds can, it 
is true, be identified by an expert, but small ones cannot ; 
for one thing they are too common, and almost as much 
like one another as sheep in a flock. Further, they are 
portable. A fence can carry ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of diamonds in his pocket without inconvenience, 
whereas he could not carry a gold cup about with him 
without exciting attention ! 

The market for diamonds, again, 1s a much better 
one. Partly because of the difficulty in identifying stolen 
diamonds, they are easy to sell to almost any dealer. The 
dealer may, or may not, suspect that he is being offered 
stolen property ; but he does not really mind. A wink to 
the fence, and the latter knows that his prospective cus- 
tomer harbours his suspicions. But the fence also knows 
that the dealer will not communicate those suspicions 
elsewhere. Why should he? By doing so he cuts off 
one of, if not all, his sources of supply. Even if he 
“* gets away with it,” the fence will not only have no further 
dealings with the dealer, but will pass the word round 
among other fences and crooks, that So-and-so, of Hatton 
Garden, is not safe. This done, the dealer’s chances of 
acquiring gems far below market price are as good as 
gone, and he knows full well that if he refuses to do busi- 
ness there are a score of other dealers who would not miss 
the chance. 
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On the other hand, although the fence dealing in 
diamonds is also saving himself the expense and risk 
attendant upon melting down gold plate, he gives the 
crook but a fraction of the diamonds’ real value. Large 
diamonds, especially, bring to the thief nothing like their 
real value. A large diamond is often unrecognisable 
even by an expert. Large diamonds, therefore, are always 
cut up into two or more smaller ones. And herea curious 
but important point arises. A large diamond worth, say, 
five hundred pounds is cut up into two smaller ones. But 
these two smaller stones will not fetch two hundred and 
fifty pounds each! For one thing, the smaller the dia- 
mond the lower its price, and each of the two smaller 
diamonds would not (apart from another point to which 
I will return presently) fetch half the price of the parent 
gem. One hundred and fifty pounds would be more 
nearly correct, and even this would be a high price, 
taking all in all. And the other point to which I have 
referred is this : 1n the cutting a great deal of waste occurs. 
Bits of each smaller stone have to be chipped off to ensure 
symmetry and form, and much “ dust ”’ is chafed off 
in the polishing, so that even if a large diamond 1s cut 
into two equal halves ready for conversion into two small 
stones, each of the latter, when cut and polished, is less 
than half the bulk and weight of the original diamond. 
A skilful workman can reduce this wastage to a minimum, 
but, as in every other trade, skilled workmen are scarce 
and, fortunately, they are not all dishonest ! 

As in dealings in stolen cloth, the transactions in 
illicitly acquired diamonds are conducted for the most 
part in the saloon bars of the East End or the lounges 
of the West End. The same procedure is observed. 
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Cash down. No cheques. Nothing in writing. No 
awkward questions asked or answered. But although 
the buyer of stolen cloth neither expects to see nor is 
shown the stolen material, samples of the stolen jewels— 
if not the entire consignment, are produced for his 
scrutiny. There is, as we have seen, no difficulty about 
this. Diamonds are as portable as sixpenny-bits, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that Hatton Garden 
diamond merchants go about with anything up to several 
thousand pounds’ worth of the gems in a chamois- 
leather bag kept in an inside coat pocket with no 
more compunction than if the bags were their tobacco 
pouches ! 

Very seldom: is a fence brought to book. Fences 
are too crafty, and they have their touts, or informers, 
just as the police have theirs. Occasionally, however, 
one does read of a fence being caught, generally through 
the discovery of stolen property on his premises ; and 
the accounts of such discoveries make interesting 
reading. 

In the entrails of the south-west district, buried in 
that sooty medley of shops and houses where Chelsea 
ends and Walham Green begins there lived until recently 
an old man whom I will call Snyder. In one of the 
main roads in that part of the planet he kept a shop, 
and the shop apparently kept him. Deliberately do I 
say “apparently,” because under the cloak of his 
legitimate retail business he carried on a more lucrative 
business as a receiver of stolen property. It was noticed 
by the police that although Snyder’s business as a retail 
shopkeeper was a very small one his house over the shop 
was beautifully furnished and its tenant was the possessor 
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of a grand piano, a forty-guinea gramophone, and an 
expensive wireless set. He also dressed well, owned 
a two-seater Humber, paid frequent visits to places of 
amusement, and was one of the best customers of the 
retail wine and spirit merchant round the corner. Last, 
but not least, he entertained many friends, the majority 
of them being known cracksmen. 

It was a Bank Holiday in 1924. Three plain-clothes 
men, armed with a search warrant, entered Snyder’s 
premises—no matter how. ‘They found the plaoe 
deserted, its tenant having gone to Richmond for the 
day, and his daily “help ” having taken herself off to 
indulge in one or another of the ways of spending 
time and money that find favour in the eyes of char- 
ladies. 

It was early in the evening, so the detectives searched 
the premises ; and from divers cupboards, drawers and 
trunks they unearthed an assortment of plate and 
jewellery sufficient to stock a goldsmith’s window. 
Some articles were inscribed with the initials or crests 
of their real owners. The detectives, arranging the loot 
in a glittering pyramid in the centre of the floor, sat 
down and waited to hear their compulsory host’s ex- 
planation of how he had come to be in possession of 
ladies’ silver-mounted powder boxes, ladies’ glove boxes, 
ladies’ gold wrist watches and bracelets and necklets 
and rings. 

Towards eleven o’clock Snyder was heard fumbling 
with his key at the side door, and one of the detectives 
went down to welcome him home. The old man was 
alone. On seeing who his uninvited guest was he 
started and paled. 
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“Holy Moses! Is it you?’ he gasped. 

“No. It’s me,” the detective answered. 

** Well, well,’ the old man continued, “ fancy finding 
you here, Mr. X. How did you get in? ” 

“Oh, we came down the chimney, like Santa Claus.” 

““Deary me! You were always fond of your little 
joke, Mr. X. But why did you say ‘ we’? ” 

“Oh, I thought I’d bring a couple of pals along to 
see you. They’re upstairs.” 

“* Upstairs ? ”’ 

“Yes. How’s trade ? ”’ 

“Bad, Mr. X. Dreadfully bad. I don’t know ’ow 
I’m goin’ to live for the next few months ! ” 

“Well, if it’s any comfort to you, I can tell you 
that a generous public will arrange to keep you for the 
next few years ! ”’ 

“* What d’ye mean ? ” 

They were now at the top of the stairs, and for answer 
the detective flung open the door of the fence’s sitting- 
room, and showed him the tableau staged for his private 
enjoyment. 

Sentence—three years. 

Generally speaking, a fence is a fence only. That 
is to say he acts as intermediary between a crook and a 
wholesale or retail dealer not averse to doing business 
“on the cross.” But there are fences—especially fences 
in a small way of business—who are prepared so to 
disguise or transform stolen property that the crook 
himself can walk into any dealer’s establishment and 
openly offer the goods for sale without fear of exciting 
suspicion. 

A person who is prepared to alter goods in this 
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manner is known among professional criminals as a 
“* doctor ”—because he doctors stolen articles. 

Fur stoles are converted into muffs, and vice versa. 
Sometimes stoles and muffs are assembled together in 
the form of fur coats, or the reverse process is carried 
out, a coat being split up into a series of stoles, or muffs, 
or both. Coats trimmed with fur are denuded of their 
fur, and this and the materials of the coats are sold 
separately. Sometimes, as an additional measure of 
precaution, stolen garments are sent for sale to a town 
other than the one in which they were stolen. 

Gold watches are operated upon, and their insides 
removed or interchanged, and their numbers altered. 
Silver watches are seldom doctored in this country. 
Their value is too low to justify the trouble required 
for a satisfactory disguise. 

The gems in bracelets, rings, brooches and pendants 
are removed from their settings and sold to some shady 
or semi-shady dealer, while the gold comprising the 
basis of the doctored trinket is melted down in the 
ordinary way and sold by weight in a suitable quarter. 

Cars are given a fresh coat of paint, fitted with new 
steering wheels, lamps, number plates, footboards, inside 
accessories and upholstery, and are disposed of to some 
party who either knows or guesses their origin but is 
willing to hold his tongue in view of the low price 
asked by the fence. 

Many fences do business direct with the cracksman 
himself, without the services of a third party as an 
intermediary. In the latter event, the stolen goods are 
handed over by the thief to some other person who is 
known to be safe, and who is known both to the cracksman 
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and the fence, but on the distinct understanding that 
the names of the fence and the crook are not disclosed 
each to the other by the intermediary. Sometimes the 
wife, or brother, or sister, of another crook temporarily 
in gaol undertakes these missions in return for a 
commission from each party. 

There is an important reason for the withholding 
of names to which I have just referred ; for in spite of 
the fact that the thief and his fence are, as it were, in 
partnership there is smouldering beneath their apparent 
alliance a bitter and mutual hostility. For one thing 
the fence is indispensable to the thief, and in con- 
sequence of this has practically to accept the sum offered 
by this swag broker. The thief cannot, as a rule, sell 
his goods in the open market, nor dare he risk offering 
them to the pawnbrokers, for within a few hours of a 
big jewel haul every pawnbroker in London has been 
supplied by Scotland Yard with a description of the 
stolen articles. The ordinary second-hand retailers are 
also forbidden avenues to him. Many of these, too, are 
circularised by the police, and few have the cash available 
for purchasing articles of the value of those resulting 
from a big haul. And it sometimes happens that a 
fence is covertly in league with a police informer, and 
if a cracksman refuses to deal with him or to accept 
his terms exposure may, and not infrequently does, 
follow. Another menace confronts the crook dealing 
directly with a fence; for if a second fence learns of 
their association he may try to steal the first fence’s 
customer from him, and whether the crook deals with 
the one or the other, he has at any rate made a powerful 
enemy of the fence whom he does not patronise. 
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From the fence’s point of view, too, overt alliance 
with a known jewel thief may lead to embarrassing 
consequences. For one thing, the police may learn of 
their association, and keep a watch on the fence’s 
premises accordingly. For another thing, it sometimes 
happens that a cracksman who considers that he has 
been offered a ridiculously inadequate price by his 
fence goes on the spree with the money paid and, when 
drunk, publicly denounces the fence in lurid terms, or 
attacks him with his fists or a weapon. Again, when a 
cracksman and his fence are both arrested, not only 
is the evidence of the thief accepted, as we have seen, 
against the fence in a court of law, but the fence 1s 
deemed the more responsible and receives a stiffer 
sentence accordingly, while if the thief is unaware of the 
identity of his own fence, so much the better for the 
latter ! 

So averse are some crooks from direct dealings with 
their fences, and vice versa, that it sometimes happens 
that the haul from a successful theft may be handled 
by several intermediaries before actually reaching the 
hands of the fence. It is well known, indeed, to the 
police that in London and in several provincial towns 
as well there are establishments which are virtually the 
clearing-houses for the proceeds of big hauls. They 
are organised and conducted on business lines, and 
arrangements may be made by those managing them 
for the respective representatives of the big cracksmen 
and the leading fences to meet and discuss business, 
though such business is, for obvious reasons, never done 
in writing or in the presence of witnesses. 

There is yet another reason why some cracksmen are 
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averse from personal contact with their fences. Despite 
the Victorian fallacy that a criminal was a morally 
tainted thing, destined from the day of his birth to the 
day of his death to commit any and every kind of crime, 
it is true that a large proportion even of professional 
criminals do try to turn over a new leaf and to go straight. 
But having done so, the reformed criminal finds his 
worst enemy in the person of his former fence. 

The fence, finding in his former client’s reformation 
the loss of one of his sources of income, endeavours to 
substitute another source for it by attempting to black- 
mail the reformed cracksman, on the principle that what 
he has lost on the swings he will gain on the roundabouts. 
The cracksman, now hounded and bled by his fence 
under threats of exposing his former mode of life to 
his new and non-criminal associates, finds that his 
capital and income are rapidly shrinking, and that if 
the fence persists in his blackmailing tactics he, the 
cracksman, will in the end be left penniless. More 
than one reformed criminal has been driven to suicide 
by the callous blackmailing of his old fence, and more 
than one unsolved murder mystery can, I am convinced, 
be regarded as the murder of a merciless and grasping 
fence by a reformed criminal formerly one of his 
clients. 

Of all the lies that have ever been incorporated in 
proverbs and proverbial phrases the statement that 
there is honour among thieves takes the lead. If the 
word “thieves ”’ is used (as I think it is) to denote 
professional thieves who rely solely upon stealing as a 
means of obtaining a living, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Thieves distrust each other. And they 
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distrust the fences. And the fences complete the 
equation by distrusting both the thieves and their 
brother fences. If a professional thief, or fence, cal- 
culates that anything is to be gained by giving away 
another thief, or fence, then he, or she, will do so 
without compunction. It is all business; and the 
truth of this statement is as well known to detec- 
tives and crooks alike as the colour of a policeman’s 
uniform |! 

We have already seen that the fences, in particular, 
distrust the cracksmen and, if possible, will evade direct 
dealings with them, preferring if possible to do business 
through the agency of a go-between, for the fences so 
beat the cracksmen down in bartering over the price 
to be paid for the swag that they prefer to stage a deal 
so that the crook shall be kept in ignorance of the identity 
of the fence with whom he is dealing. This fear of 
their identity becoming known to their cracksmen 
customers is perhaps the one which most persistently 
haunts the fence and his wife, for they know that, given 
the chance, a cracksman would enjoy robbing nobody 
more thoroughly than he would robbing a fence. 

In this connection a queer story : 

A train bearing a Mrs. Armitage (I will call her) 
stopped at Regent’s Park tube station with a sullen 
whir of machinery and a staccato clanging of gates. 
Then bells emitted a succession of metallic pings from 
coach to coach, like a dotted line of sound, and the 
train moved off. 

A friend of hers had entered, and she advanced to 
share her seat. 

“‘ Going shopping this morning, Mrs. Armitage ? ” 
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“Well, I am, and I’m not. I’m going to see about 
getting a new luncheon basket for the car at What’s- 
his-name’s, in Piccadilly, and then I’m meeting Sam 
outside Devonshire House at noon.” 

“* How’s business ? ”’ 

Her friend spoke in a whisper, glancing at a stranger 
who sat at the far end of the coach. 

“Do you know him ?”’ asked Mrs. Armitage. 

“Goodness, no! Is he on the game ?”’ 

Mrs. Armitage lowered her voice and proceeded. 

‘“‘ He may be one of our boys, and he may not. It 
would look nice if Sam Armitage’s wife had her jewellery 
lifted in the Tube, wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

‘But how’s any crook to know you’re Sam Armitage’s 
wife ? You don’t wear a label, do you? Besides, if he 
did know who you were you’d be the last person in the 
world he’d dare rob. A crook won’t rob a fence’s wife 
unless he can get away unrecognised. Then it might 
be different, I admit. My, but that’s a fine necklace | ” 

Mrs. Armitage’s friend inclined her head to admire 
the trinket. It was a pearl necklace, the individual 
pearls of which were of a superb lustre, with that pale 
pink sheen characteristic of good pearls. Lying disposed 
over Mrs. Armitage’s ample bosom they offered a 
tempting bait for any jewel thief. 

The stranger in the corner glanced across at them, 
yawned, and continued to busy himself with a notebook 
in which he had apparently been entering the results 
of his calculations, scarcely looking at its pages but 
proceeding with his task as though rapidly computing 
and not needing, by dint of long practice, to look at 
what he was writing. 
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‘“‘ He’s a traveller or an accountant, not a crook,” 
decided Mrs. Armitage’s friend. 

‘* I’m not so sure,” ventured Mrs. Armitage, who was 
scrutinising the stranger through narrowed eyelids. 
“‘ Anyhow,” she resumed in a whisper, “‘ this necklace 
is part of the loot from that robbery at the Metro- 
politan Goldsmith’s last June.” 

“No ? ” ejaculated her friend. 

“ Yes, it is!’ Mrs. Armitage experienced a woman’s 
delight with the impression her disclosure of a thrilling 
secret makes. ‘‘ Sam took it over from Shapcott and his 
gang, and——”” 

“Oh, then it was them that did that job, was it? 
I thought so all along. My Solly said it didn’t look like 
their work, but I said it did, and we had a bet on it. I’m 
glad I won!” 

Mrs. Armitage rose to leave. 

“‘ Here’s Piccadilly Circus. I must leave you here. 
Drop in and see us this evening, both of you. Sam’s 
just got some 1913 Clicquot, duty free, and we’ve just 
had a wireless set fixed. You know our new address, 
don’t you ? It’s 444 Wavertree Road, Hampstead.” 

Mrs. Armitage left the coach by one door as the 
stranger, closing his book with a snap, hurried out by 
the other and followed her along the platform. Mrs. 
Armitage noticed the stranger following her as soon as 
she had left the arrival platform, and as she threaded her 
way among the maze of tunnels sloping up to the lifts she 
could hear the seep-seep of footsteps behind her. Only 
two other passengers had alighted, but she was grateful 
even for the slight support which their presence afforded 
her. 
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On entering the lift she did not proceed to the exit 
side, in the hope that he would leave before her and thus 
give her time to reflect and to shake him off. He left 
the lift first, but walked very slowly towards the 
street. A slight drizzle was falling, and he loitered in 
the entrance to the station. Mrs. Armitage bought 
a box of State Express cigarettes, and a weekly 
periodical, in order to gain more time for the formation 
of her plans. 

It was quite clear that the waiting cracksman coveted 
her necklace. It was equally clear that he intended to 
acquire it. She determined to walk to Piccadilly. 
It was still showering slightly, but she was averse from 
hailing a taxi. Strange things sometimes happened 
in taxis. Her husband had told her so, and he knew ! 
So did she. ... 

Presently the shower lifted, and a sickly sun stole 
through the midday murk. The crowd left their refuge, 
and dispersed on their several errands. Only Mrs. 
Armitage and the stranger remained standing there. 
Drawing her cloak about her shoulders she swept 
past the crook and walked rapidly past the Criterion, 
reflected in the windows of which she caught sight 
of the man in pursuit. She quickened her pace. So 
did he. 

Now agitated, she determined to cross Piccadilly 
Circus regardless of the kaleidoscope of whirring traffic, 
and she reached the fountain in the centre without 
mishap. 

So did her pursuer. 

Making no attempt now to conceal her alarm, she 
determined to shake him off, and with an agility surprising 
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in one of her years and bulk she threaded her way across 
to Piccadilly. 

So did her pursuer. 

She was not due to meet her husband for another 
half-hour, and Sam was always late. If she waited for him 
she would be robbed in the first knot of pedestrians that 
should happen to engulf her pursuer and herself. If she 
went on to the shop to buy the luncheon basket he would 
simply wait outside until she emerged, like a cat watching 
a mouse-hole, and the same risk would have to be faced 
in either event. 

She could give him in charge. That, she reflected, 
would be her best plan. Neither her husband nor she 
was as yet known to the police, and she had consequently 
nothing to fear from an encounter with them. The 
necklace would not be identified. She would not even 
be called upon to show it. It need not be mentioned. 
A man had been persistently following her for twenty 
minutes. That was enough. 

Glancing sideways in the window of the Piccadilly 
Grill she assured herself that he was behind, and gaining 
upon her. 

She hailed a passing policeman. 

‘“‘ This man has been following me ever since I left 
the train at Piccadilly Circus tube station | Will you——”’ 

“ Right you are, ma’am.” 

The policeman smiled, as though the arrest of 
importunate males was his hourly occupation : and the 
trio turned up Piccadilly Place and into Vine Street 
police station. 

The station sergeant addressed her pursuer. 

** Hello, Mac ; you’re soon back again |” 
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The stranger then, was a crook after all, and well 
known to the police at that ! 

During her agitated recital of her grievance the station 
sergeant sat at his desk with the charge book in front of 
him, listening attentively to Mrs. Armitage’s accusations. 

“Come, now,” he said at length. ‘“ Don’t you 
think” 

“But I’m telling you the truth! Don’t be a fool, 
you fool ! If my husband was here . 

“Oh, he’ll soon be here,” interrupted the stranger, 
speaking for the first time. “‘ I charge you with com- 
pounding a felony, and with knowingly being in possession 
of stolen property.” 

Pointing an accusing finger at the throat of the fence’s 
wife, he exclaimed to the sergeant: ‘‘ That necklace 
was taken at the Metropolitan Goldsmith’s robbery in 
June, by Shapcott and his gang, and received by Sam 
Armitage, of 444 Wavertree Road, Hampstead. He’s 
this woman’s husband. And he’sa fence. At this moment 
he’s standing outside Devonshire House waiting for her, 
and I’m off to bring him here ! ”’ 

He tossed his notebook to the station sergeant. 

“Cast your eye over that. It’s my shorthand trans- 
cript of her own confession which she made to another 
woman in the Tube just now ! ” 

Snatching up his hat, the stranger hurried through 
the door and out into Piccadilly Place on his way to 
Devonshire House. 

Mrs. Armitage once more found her voice. 

*“* Are you all trying to drive me mad? Who zs this 
man ? ”’ 

The station sergeant looked up from the notebook. 
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“Oh, he’s Detective Sergeant MacAlpine. He was 
an instructor at a school for the deaf and dumb before he 
joined the force. Smart chap. Knows the deaf and dumb 
alphabet and——’”’ 

‘* And what ? ”’ 

‘* And lip-reading ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXI 
ADAM AND EVE 


ITH mixed feelings Adam arrives at the 
great grey entrance, where he finds Young, 
his solicitor, waiting for him. Young leads 


the way to a series of framed announcements, and in- 
dicates one which is headed : 


PROBATE, DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION 
(Divorce). Before Law, J. (without a jury). 

A list of petitioners, respondents and co-respondents 
follows. 

‘ We are first on the list,’’ observes Young. 

“Yes. Who is Law, J., or J. Law ? ” asks Adam. 

The solicitor laughs. 

** The ‘J’ stands for ‘ Justice’; so ‘ Law, J.’ means 
‘Mr. Justice Law.’ He is the judge who will try the 
suit,” he explains. “‘ We have some time to wait yet. 
Would you like to take a look round ? ”’ 

“ Right-oh. It’s the first time I’ve ever been in this 
—this——”’ 

“* Abode of love,” suggests the lawyer. 

They laugh. 

Mounting the spiral stone staircase, they tread several 
millions of steps and emerge in the fulness of time in a 
long corridor. One side of it is dotted with doors, their 
upper halves partly panelled with glass, and bearing 
legends in letters of gilt. 
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Adam reads “Court I,” ‘* Court II,” ‘ Lord 
Chancellor’s Court,’ ‘“‘ Lord Chief Justice’s Court,” 
and soon.... 

“‘ Our two leading judges each has his own court, I 
see ? 93 

**'Yes,”’ replies Young, “and the Attorney-General 
has his own private room in the building. I think the 
Solicitor-General has his, too ; but I’m not quite sure.” 

From his vantage point Adam can look down upon 
each court in succession. Each pair of doors opens on a 
public gallery provided with benches, and built high 
above the floor of its court. The courts are empty as 
yet. Presently they will be invaded by bewigged 
figures, and uniformed functionaries, and principals, 
and witnesses, and reporters, and the usual sprinkling 
of visitors with an hour or two to spare. The Divorce 
Court, of course, will be full. It is the canal which 
suburban matrons, and virgins, and gossips can most 
pleasantly utilise as a means of discharging their re- 
pressed sexuality. The gloating over the shortcomings 
of others offers them a temporary ecstasy too delicious 
to be missed. The Divorce Court is the best entertain- 
ment in London. And it is free ! 

** What a lot of courts there are ! ’’ exclaims Adam. 

Young nods assent. 

“The courts at the top end are in the Chancery 
Division. ‘The judges there wear black gowns. ‘Those 
at this end, and those on the left are the King’s Bench 
Courts. Their judges wear scarlet robes, the same as 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal. The Divorce Court 
judges wear black though. You'll see for yourself 
presently. Let’s go downstairs.” 
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Adam is impressed by the interior of the Law Courts 
building. Even his glimpse of the restaurant, sown with 
tables and glistening with the apparatus of eating, does 
not dispel the feeling that he is in a Gothic cathedral. 
And that illusion is fortified by vistas of stone arches, 
vaulted roofs, and walls pricked with stained glass 
windows. There is bustle, but it 1s a quiet, orderly 
bustle, and the confusion of miovement and conversation 
is threaded by a something Which proclaims that the 
gigantic organism is functioning smoothly and fulfilling 
its purpose in the scheme of things. Efficiency reigns. 

Young catches sight of his clerk, and hails him, and 
receives his attaché case from him, and leads Adam into 
a large recess leading off the main ground floor corridor. 
They sit at a small table, and Young extracts papers from 
the attaché case, and glances through them, stroking his 
blue chin with a bony hand. 

** Ye-es,”’ he murmurs. “ She'll get her decree all 
right |” 

He laughs, and Adam laughs, nervously. ‘‘ We can 
either sit in the court or up in the public gallery,” says 
Young. “ It doesn’t matter a damn either way. You’re 
not defending the case, so you won’t be expected to 
appear at all.” 

Adam shrugs his shoulders. 

“* It doesn’t matter to me where I sit, so long as I can 
see the fun.” 

Eve enters the recess. 

She is accompanied by her solicitor. She smiles 
across at Adam, and nods to Young, who half rises and 
replies with a little bow. Her face is framed with little 
clusters of golden curls, which ripple down to kiss her 
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cheeks. Her blue eyes are roguish, and the gravity of the 
drama in which she is about to play a leading part seems 
to have made no impression upon her. She exudes 
indifference and eau-de-Cologne. 

Eve and her solicitor sit at another little table opposite 
and the lawyer handles countless documents, on one of 
which Adam notices the work “ Proof,” in immense 
letters. He shows it to her, and she glances at it, and 
laughs, and looks across at Adam, who also laughs, but 
stops suddenly, and finds himself wondering how Eve 
will behave in court. He feels half sorry for her. ... 
The publicity. . . . The ordeal. 

He will have to be a functionless spectator of his wife’s 
public exposure of himself. He hopes she will not break 
down. His hopes become fears, but a little freshet of 
laughter from Eve reassures him. She is keeping her 
end up devilish well. . . . A wonderful woman. 

Damned hole, this! Why should people be compelled 
to wash their dirty linen in public, before the eyes of 
sensation-seekers, and out-of-works, and retailers of 
smutty jokes ? A national disgrace! Why can’t divorces 
be doled out in private, as they are in one or two other 
countries ? 

Then the Press publicity. Good Lord, that would 
never do! The daily papers would have nothing to scream 
about, and as for the Sunday papers. . . . Every cub 
reporter knows that a couple of murders and a juicy 
divorce case will boost up the sales of his rag by thirty 
per cent as long as the fun lasts, and thirty per cent is 
thirty per cent. No getting over that. Cash. Plenty of 
it. Dividends, bonuses, shareholders, and all that. ... 
Bah | 
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Young’s clerk enters the recess. 

‘* The court’s just going to sit,” he reports. 

All rise. Eve and her solicitor leading the way to 
Court II. Eve’s lawyer buttonholes a young woman 
standing self-consciously round the corner. 

“This way,’ he says. “You'll be wanted in a 
minute.” 

“That'll be the chambermaid from that Brighton 
hotel,”” comments Adam. Young nods briefly. 

Eve and her solicitor enter the court, and Adam and 
Young return upstairs, and sit in the front seat of the 
public gallery in Court II. 

The court is beginning to fill. Counsel, solicitors 
and functionaries are in their places, and the reporters 
are in theirs. The witnesses are tucked away at the back 
of the court, like battalions of reserves. A reporter 
tries his pencil, breaks it, and mutters an oath. His 
companion laughs, and returns to the perusal of his picture 
post card of a popular film actress. 

The judge enters, gowned in black and carrying a 
sheaf of papers. Everybody stands, and remains standing 
until the judge bestows a bow upon the court, coughs, sits 
down rather heavily, coughs again and, leaning his elbows 
upon his desk and placing the tips of his slender fingers 
together, intimates that he 1s prepared to spend the rest 
of the day listening to the recital of matters sexual, 
conjugal and banal. 

Adam takes a good look at the judge, for his name 
is a household word. He isa celebrity. To people who 
have never seen him he is distinguished because he sits 
in the Divorce Court. But to those who have once seen 
him he is distinguished because distinction is the essence 
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of him. Adam feels that here, at last, is a man at whom, 
if he saw him in the Tube, he would feel inclined to take 
a second look. 

The bewigged, black-gowned figure sits enthroned 
in his immense chair, behind a rampart of a desk bearing 
leather-bound volumes of reference. Out of the desk grow 
two brass stems bearing shaded electric bulbs. The 
figure dominating the court is neither large nor small. 
His features, though smooth, show the pallor induced by 
foul air and hours of wig, and his eyes are those of a 
thinker and a trained logician accustomed to the niceties 
of legal quibbling, surprised by nothing and interested 
in everything. His demeanour is aloof, but impressive. 
He presides over the court as though he had been born 
in its chair and had never left it. He seems part of the 
court—the only decent part of it, Adam reflects. 

During the opening of Eve’s case the judge sits as 
though in a trance. He seems annoyingly detached 
from it, as unconcerned in it as the unicorn on the coat 
of arms carved in the oak panelling above his head, and 
while counsel for the petitioner is relating the details of 
the case he keeps his head slightly averted and fixes 
his gaze upon the cornice running round the walls. 

But in spite of it Adam feels that of all the beings 
in this stuffy apartment none is following the case more 
closely than the judge, none could discuss the foulest 
details of adultery more dispassionately than the judge, 
and none commands more respect than does the 
judge. 

If the judge is impressive so is the court which is 
his setting. Its green curtains, its massive carvings, 
its panelling, and its exquisitely wrought Gothic windows 
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all contribute to make Adam forget that he is in a room 
and to remember that he is in a court of justice. 

Below the judge is strung a line of functionaries— 
his clerk, the court shorthand-writer, the clerk of lists, 
the clerk of papers, and the Associate: the last-named 
in wig and gown. On the right is the jury box, empty. 
In the well of the court sits Eve, with her solicitor, and 
immediately behind them are the leaders, including two 
King’s Counsel in silk, fingering papers or engaged in 
whispered consultations. Behind the King’s Counsel 
is a row of juniors, then a row of waiting solicitors ; 
and on the back benches are petitioners, and respondents, 
and co-respondents, and witnesses, all waiting until 
their respective cases come on for hearing. 

And up in the gallery, behind Adam and on either 
side of him, are the mob of onlookers, niostly women. 

Why, he asks himself, are all these people here ? 

And he realises that it 1s because the secret shames 
of their fellows are about to be garnished and served 
up to tickle their palates, because the lure of a legalised 
discussion of the unabridged, unexpurgated, and un- 
censored details of surreptitious fornication 1s an attrac- 
tion too compelling to be missed ; because the beast 
in every one of these men and women is too strong for 
them, and the craving to wallow in the muck of the sins 
of others 1s too delicious to curb... . 

Adam feels sick, and temporarily regrets the part he 
has played and the part he is playing. 

If the Peeping Toms in the gallery anticipate a long 
and.tasty case its progress soon dispels that hope. When 
counsel for Eve has concluded his brief opening 
speech Eve steps up into the witness-box. She is only 
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eight feet from the judge, but he glances at her but 
once. The court usher hands her a dirty Bible, and 
she kisses it. (“I wonder how much avoidable 
disease is spread in this manner?” reflects Adam.) 
She is examined by her counsel, and gives her replies 
in a confident, almost jaunty, manner, and produces a 
letter from Adam admitting that he slept with a woman 
at an hotel in Brighton on the date mentioned in the 
petition ; and enclosing an hotel bill for two, which Eve 
now produces for the edification of the judge. 

She stands down, and her place in the box is taken 
by the chambermaid from the hotel. She is nervous. 
It is the first time she has appeared in this box, though 
her predecessor from her floor of the Brighton hotel 
is said to have been able to retire on the bribes given 
her by wealthy but ill-matched couples seeking release 
from the shackles of holy matrimony. 

But she lisps her evidence, and answers a question 
or two, and remains standing there until counsel for 
Eve is half-way through his concluding observations, 
when the usher notices that she is still there, and signals 
to her to stand down, which order she obeys with still 
more confusion. In twelve months she will be able 
to negotiate the ritual of the Divorce backwards and 
blindfolded. 

There is no speech for the respondent, or for the 
co-respondent (a ‘‘ woman unknown ”’) as the suit is 
undefended and neither is represented by counsel; so 
the judge separates the tips of his fingers and withdraws 
his gaze from the cornice, and murmurs “ Decree Nisi,”’ 
and the court proceeds to the next case on the long list. 

An hour or two later Adam and Eve are seated 
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together at a table on the lower balcony floor of the 
Strand Corner House sharing a delightful lunch, and 
Eve is addressing Adam, and is saying: “ Well, that’s 
that! But for a moment or two I was almost sure that 
that chambermaid had recognised me as the woman 
you stayed with at Brighton. It’s a jolly good thing 
I thought of dyeing my hair!” 

And Adam laughs, and agrees with her. 

Queer, isn’t it ? 


CHAPTER XXII 
‘GLITTERING PRIZES ” 


HIS is one of the most interesting rooms in 
London. In this Lounge you may see, almost 
any night, detectives, crooks, touts, fences, and 

other representatives of each of the two armies engaged 
in the crime warfare. 

Over there is a middle-aged man who has served 
several longish sentences for stealing jewellery. His 
obsession that he must always use the same method is, 
I think, the cause of his arrest in nearly every case ; 
but he does not seem to vary his tactics in spite of the 
obvious risks now attending their use. His method, 
too, is an old one, and is familiar to thieves, police 
and jewellers alike. 

He enters a jeweller’s shop and leans affably over the 
counter, and makes some inquiries concerning some 
diamonds. He intimates that he wants to buy them loose ; 
and wants the jeweller to have the chosen gems made 
up for him in the form of a pendant, bracelet, or ring 
which he wants to give to his daughter as a wedding 
present. 

The jeweller replies that that can easily be done, and 
adds that if his customer will take a seat and wait for 
a few moments he will bring him a selection of diamonds 
from his safe for his inspection and choice. The cracks- 
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in a few minutes, and leaves with some haste, adding 
that he will call again on the following day. 

He does call, and the jeweller produces a trayful 
of diamonds, which he offers to his customer that he 
may select some from among them. This the cracksman 
does, and hands them to the proprietor to be fashioned 
into the trinket destined to be the wedding present. 

A diamond is missing ! 

The proprietor suggests that the customer shall 
consent to be searched, “‘ purely as a matter of form.” 
To this the cracksman willingly consents—sometimes, 
indeed, the suggestion of a search comes from him. 
He is led into the manager’s office, and there he 1s 
searched; but no diamond it found on him, and he 
accordingly leaves the shop to the accompaniment of 
the proprietor’s apologies for the inconvenience caused. 

Within a few minutes a young man appears, chooses 
a cheap silver match-box, pays for it, and takes it away 
with him. This second, customer is the middle-aged 
cracksman’s confederate, and the theft is effected between 
them in this way : 

On his first visit to the shop, when leaning over the 
counter talking to the proprietor, the middle-aged crook 
leaves a lump of soft wax sticking to the lower face 
of the counter, or under its ledge. On his second visit, 
when the loose gems are produced, he palms one after 
the manner of a sleight-of-hand expert (which, indeed, 
he is) and embeds it in the soft wax, where it remains 
while he is being searched. The younger crook feels 
his way along the under-side of the counter while his 
match-box is being wrapped up and, finding the wax, 
transfers both it and the embedded diamond to his 
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pocket; and it is this ancient and oft-repeated ruse 
which so frequently lands them both in gaol. 

Those two youths sitting by the door look more like 
sixth-form prefects than anything else; but they have 
both turned thirty, and they are professional jewel 
thieves! They are brothers, and in 1914 they went 
straight from one of our biggest public schools into the 
army. They soon obtained commissions, and did well, 
but were both invalided out early in 1915. Like many 
other young men, they found office routine unbearable 
after the happy-go-lucky, adventurous life in the army. 
Their mother, a widow, died, and now in possession 
of a very fair private income and with no home ties 
they plunged rather heavily and went through their 
assets until only a few hundred pounds remained. 
Having had a few months of bad company, in which 
they found themselves rubbing shoulders with crooks 
and the associates of crooks, they decided to batten 
upon society themselves. 

Bad? Of course that was bad! But I merely record 
the facts. 

They decided to take up jewel thieving. Jewels are, 
of course, concealed with ease owing to their small 
size, and as they knew of a fence who would receive 
and dispose of their loot without asking questions they 
decided that they would aim at “‘ glittering prizes ” 
not advocated by my Lord Birkenhead. They were 
young, healthy, and devil-may-care ; and their methods 
and aims were characteristic of a pair of boyish adven- 
turers. Three of their escapades, indeed, read like 
extracts from a penny dreadful... . 

In their first adventure they obtained workmen’s 
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green baize aprons, and put in an appearance wearing 
these, with their coats off and their shirt sleeves 
rolled up, at a jeweller’s shop at Ealing, where they 
arrived in a taxi driven by one of those taxi-men who 
are virtually the confederates of thieves and fences. In 
broad daylight they removed from its fastenings a large 
glass case full of jewellery, hurried it into the taxi, and 
drove off undisturbed. A policeman was on duty a few 
yards away |! 

In their second adventure they were even more 
versatile. They discovered, through prolonged observa- 
tion, that a certain representative of a wholesale firm 
was in the habit of driving from one retail shop to 
another in an old “ growler,” and that when he reached 
a certain public-house in Acton the coachman and he 
entered the saloon bar together to have a drink. Choosing 
a wet day, they waited in the public bar, the one dressed 
like a coachman and the other in ordinary clothes. 
They entered separately, as though unknown to each 
other, nor did they converse while inside ; but the one 
sat near to a frosted glass partition, through the pattern 
of which he could keep the saloon bar under observation. 
When he noticed that the real traveller and the real 
coachman had entered the saloon bar he drank up and 
walked leisurely out, followed shortly by his confederate. 
The latter mounted the box seat, and the other got 
inside, and they drove off with the traveller’s sample 
of jewellery ! 

Into their third escapade they again introduced a 
humorous element. They had for some time been 
keeping under discreet observation a certain retail 
jewellery establishment near the Strand, but its efficient 
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system of guarding and its armoury of burglar alarms 
and anti-thief contrivances almost led them to decide 
against attempting to burgle it. In due course they 
noticed that a heavy wooden crate was delivered at the 
shop on the same day in each week, and this crate, they 
concluded, contained silver plate. They at once con- 
sulted a shady carpenter, and paid him handsomely to 
construct a duplicate of it. By a series of subterfuges 
they obtained a copy of the firm’s note-paper and the 
manager’s rubber stamp, and wrote to the railway 
company asking them to postpone delivery of the next 
crate due until two days later. On the usual day of the 
following week the duplicate box duly arrived at the 
shop in a van driven by one of these youths. Inside 
the crate was his brother. The crate was constructed 
to open from the inside, and that night the cracksman 
unfastened it, crawled out, put all the burglar alarms 
out of action, and admitted his brother through the 
back entrance. The two then took as many of the 
available small articles of jewellery as they could stow 
about their persons, and quietly stole away ! 

Some professional criminals are as black as they are 
painted. Others are blacker. But others are not so 
black. Many of them are very human. Others are 
decidedly likeable. I am reminded, sitting among these 
queer fish, of a story of a professional jewel thief whom 
I will call Flaherty. Flaherty had taken a very valuable 
haul of bank-notes from a certain well-known jeweller’s 
premises off Bond Street—the proprietor’s back being 
turned at the time. While in the shop he had noticed 
a very fine pendant offered for sale, and he found 
himself coveting it. Without leaving the shop he had 
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bought the pendant from the proprietor, paying for it 
with some of the latter’s own money ! 

As I remarked earlier, it is the conservative grooviness 
of most professional jewel thieves that so frequently 
results in their arrest. Once a jewel thief has effected a 
good haul by one means, he tends to repeat the tactics 
he employed then on every subsequent attempt, and 
the detectives summoned to the scene in due course 
piece together the clues and are struck by the similarity 
between them and those left behind after each of a 
string of other and previous robberies for some of which, 
they recollect, So-and-so was convicted. The rest, of 
course, is easy, but cracksmen never seem to profit by 
the example of the arrest of a fellow-crook through 
this failing, though they read instances of it in their 
newspapers nearly every week ! 

A case in point: 

One jewel thief, I recollect, used to stay at expensive 
seaside hotels in the summer, accompanied by an 
adventurous girl who posed as his sister. For the first 
few days of their stay they would keep to themselves, 
but during dinner and in the lounge afterwards they 
would note those ladies wearing the most expensive 
jewellery. The “ sister’ would effect an acquaintance- 
ship with one or another of the most likely victims— 
preferably a wealthy but lonely spinster staying by 
herself—and the spinster, only too glad of the society 
of the entertaining girl, and even less averse from the 
public attentions of an equally entertaining young man, 
would encourage them, and go for motor runs with 
them, and unwittingly allow herself to be sounded by 
them. 
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The next thing to be done was to obtain the number 
of her bedroom. Sometimes this was accidentally 
discovered. ‘The spinster might order coffee for the 
three of them in the lounge, when they would overhear 
her giving the number of her room to the waiter booking 
the order. They might see her entering her room or 
leaving it one day. If chance failed to favour the pair 
they would obtain her number by some ruse or other. 
One of their favourite plans was for the “ sister” to 
feign illness immediately prior to the time fixed for 
the keeping of some engagement agreed upon between 
the spinster and herself. Her “ brother ’’ would accord- 
ingly leave a note from her to their victim at the office, 
loitering near it until he had heard the clerk hand the 
note to one of the pages with orders to “ take it up 
to room number So-and-so.” 

The number of the victim’s room having been ascer- 
tained, the rest was easy. The “ sister” would keep the 
spinster engaged in conversation one afternoon while the 
“brother ”’ would slip upstairs to the spinster’s room. 
If he found its door locked he would open it with one of 
his twirlers, as skeleton keys are termed by professional 
crooks. Entering the room, he would ferret about until 
he found the spinster’s jewel-case, which he would break 
open, empty its contents, and send them by post to a 
confederate addressed to an accommodation address in 
Clerkenwell. When the spinster discovered her loss, 
the heartiest offers of assistance and the sincerest con- 
dolences came from this pair ! 

It was this habit of never varying their methods which 
led to their ultimate arrest. Crooks cannot stay in pairs 
at fashionable hotels season after season, a jewel robbery 
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invariably coinciding with each visit, without that fact 
provoking comment sooner or later. And this, in fact, 
is what actually happened. At Bath—that museum 
of elderly virgins with much money and more fads— 
they were arrested in an hotel which had seen only two 
jewel robberies in its lifetime, each of which had taken 
place during their stay and in each of which the same 
methods had been employed. On the third, and last, 
occasion the manager, who had been struck with these 
coincidences and similarities, telephoned for the police, 
who found the stolen gems in a parcel hidden in the 
*sister’s ’? room and addressed to the confederate at 
Clerkenwell in the “‘ brother’s ” handwriting. 

An experience narrated to me by my companion 
to-night, who is an ex-detective officer now in business 
for himself as a private inquiry agent, may help to answer, 
in part, the charge of somnolence so often made against 
detectives, both official and private. 

My friend, whom I will call Ernest Keene (and both 
names fit him) had the misfortune to lose one eye in 
the execution of his duty, though the misfortune did not 
affect his value as an investigator. 

One morning, when he had just finished dealing with 
that day’s post, a visitor was announced who introduced 
himself as representing a well-known firm of diamond 
merchants in Hatton Garden. 

*< T was aware of it,’ remarked Keene. 

The other smiled. ‘‘ Many people are,” he ob- 
served. 

“* My firm has been commissioned to supply a very 
valuable diamond to a group of wealthy Englishmen who 
are presenting it to Mile X the singer, who has just 
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finished her London engagements and is resting at her 
flat in Paris.” 

Keene recollected the name, for the young French 
singer had earned the homage of half London with her 
perfect voice. 

** Where is the diamond now ? ” he asked. 

““Here.”? The dealer unbuttoned a pocket made inside 
his waistcoat, and withdrew a small pill box in which, 
resting in its nest of cotton-wool, lay a large diamond 
of magnificent lustre flashing multi-coloured lights from 
its sixty-four facets. 

“* Well ? ” inquired the jeweller. 

Keene reflected for a few moments before replying. 
Its value he computed as running well into three figures, 
and he had read, only the previous evening, that it had 
been bought for presentation to the singer. Nine- 
tenths of the professional jewel thieves in Europe would 
also be aware of that ; and as the newspapers had given 
the name of the firm supplying the diamond and had 
recorded the fact that it was still in the keeping of the 
firm, their premises would be watched and the members 
of the firm shadowed by thieves or their confederates. 

“TI will take it to Paris myself,” Keene decided at 
length, ‘‘ but with regard to risks ? ”’ 

The dealer became confidential. 

“We have insured it,” he said, “‘ but, of course, there 
is a risk of robbery.” 

‘There always is,’’ Keene answered laconically. 

His client shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Look down there,” he invited. 

On the opposite side of the street below two men were 
conversing. One wore horn-rimmed glasses. 
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“IT understand,” said Keene quietly. 

After further discussion embracing the route to 
be taken and the fee to be paid, Keene handed his visitor 
a receipt for the diamond and placed the latter, in its 
pill box, in his waistcoat pocket. 

The dealer gripped his arm, and roughly pulled him 
away from the window. 

“* They will see you,” he cried. 

“* So they will,” agreed Keene, smiling. 

His visitor gave the detective the singer’s address 
in Paris, and the two looked up trains and boat; and 
after a few final instructions and further counsels of 
caution the dealer left to cable to Mile X a brief intimation 
of the detective’s probable time of arrival with her 
present... . 

When Keene was boarding the steamer at Dover 
that evening he reviewed certain incidents which had 
occurred since the dealer and he had parted that 
morning. 

“They got on my train at Charing Cross,” he re- 
flected. ‘“‘ That means that they are now following me 
on to the boat. ‘T'wo courses are open to me. If I mix 
with the other passengers they dare not try to rob me. 
If I engage a cabin they probably will. Or they may try 
on the express, after I have left Calais for Paris. I'll 
engage a cabin,’”’ he decided. 

It was not until the boat was on the point of being 
moored to the quay at Calais that the two men to whom 
the dealer had drawn his attention that morning entered 
his cabin. Luck favoured them, for Keene lay stretched 
out on the narrow settee reading. 

His last impressions, before yielding to the chloroform, 
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were those of a pair of horn-rimmed glasses, a hand 
thrust roughly into his waistcoat pocket, and triumphant 
mutterings in Dutch... . 

But about the same time as Keene was handing the 
diamond to Mile X in Paris, two men, one of whom was 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses, were probably swearing in 
Dutch, for when a supposed diamond turns out to be 
paste it is distinctly annoying ! 

By arrangement the dealer met Keene at Charing 
Cross on the detective’s return from Paris, and handed 
him a healthy-looking cheque. 

‘‘ It was a perfect gem,” the dealer remarked. 

‘‘ And a perfect fit,’’ added Keene. 

“In what way ?”’ asked his client. 

The detective smiled. 

“It fitted just inside my glass eye!” 

Are detectives fools ? 

Criminals, too, are often misunderstood. Charles 
Dickens, in Bleak House, said that criminals do not 
struggle against their itch to commit anti-social acts, 
and went on to add that their struggles are really towards 
their commission. But the old conception of a criminal 
as a being who from the day of his birth until the day 
of his death lives only in order to commit any and every 
crime is dying. The majority of people, for all that, 
still subscribe to the fallacy that a professional criminal 
never thinks of anything but crime, and never struggles 
against his criminal leanings. I know of a case where a 
jewel thief genuinely believed (and still believes) that he 
had a grievance against certain officials who extracted 
from him a promise that he would give up jewel thefts, 
and then accused him of breaking that promise. Whether 
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he kept his word or not I will leave you to estimate for 
yourselves. 

His story, pieced together, and cast in the conventional 
Short Story mould, runs something like this : 

Watkins (I will call him) was one day leaning against 
the railings of the Brighton promenade, his back to the 
sea, permitting his gaze to travel over the flamboyant 
exterior of one of its most famous hotels. 

He smiled grimly to himself as he recalled the parting 
words of the prison governor the day before, when 
he had appeared before that official at the expiration of 
his sentence. 

‘* Now mind you,” the latter had said, “‘ we don’t want 
to see you here again—not officially, at any rate. This 
is your third dose of gaol for jewel thefts. Always the 
same old offence. If you would only stop helping your- 
self to other people’s jewellery, I don’t think we’d ever 
see you here again. You know as well as I do that every 
cracksman has his own line of business, and that if he 
will only drop that he can go straight, as a rule.” 

‘‘ That’s so, sir. He can, as a rule,” replied Watkins. 
** Well, I'll do my best to keep away from jewel lifting ; I 
do promise you that much, at any rate.” 

The governor’s face had brightened. 

‘“‘ That’s grand |! Turn over a new leaf and go straight. 
Here’s your good conduct money, and your fare. And 
here’s the address of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. Look ’em up if you’re stranded. They’ll 
help you. That’s all, I think.” 

The governor had held out his hand. 

‘* Good-bye, and good luck !{”’ 

“* Good-bye, sir, I’ll try to keep my word.” . . . 
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As he surveyed the immense bulk of the hotel in front 
of him, Watkins recalled the governor’s admonition, 
for half his jewel thefts had taken place in hotels. The 
two things—jewels and hotels—were so _ closely 
associated in his mind that the thought of the one imme- 
diately and inevitably brought with it the thought of the 
other. The two were linked together in an enduring 
partnership, which refused to be dissolved. 

The mental restlessness which these reflections in- 
duced pricked him into searching for a solution. He 
tried to banish his recent promise to the governor from 
his mind, but the promise refused to be banished. It 
planted itself before him, arms akimbo, and menacingly 
defied him to banish it. 

Then he tried to brush the hotel to one side. That 
was a more difficult proposition still. The hotel could 
not be picked up and tossed into the sea like a pebble— 
thus ending the matter. He could, of course, leave the 
vicinity of the hotel, but that would only lead him into 
the vicinity of other hotels, where the same dilemma 
would have to be faced again. 

Besides, he was now so worked up by these alarming 
cogitations that the chief factor in them seemed almost 
to have become endowed with life, and he visualised 
himself fleeing from an insistent hotel which panted in 
his wake with immense strides on gigantic legs and, 
squatting ponderously before him, offered him a pressing 
invitation to step inside. 

Dismissing these grotesque reflections, Watkins re- 
sumed his contemplation of the hotel. 

On the wide, topmost step of a short flight giving 
access from the promenade to the lounge stood the 
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somnolent hall porter, arrayed in a gold-braided frock- 
coat and a crimson waistcoat, the lapels of each of the 
former garment embroidered with a gilt monogram of 
the initials of that august establishment. 

This dazzling functionary, before whose frog-like 
eyes were hourly enacted the tragi-comedies of human 
existence, was under no illusions as to human nature. 
Under his preliminary scrutiny had passed half the swell- 
mobsmen of the metropolis, and half its plutocrats and 
their kept women. He knewa thing or three. 

Watkins remained eyeing him for a few minutes 
until, presently, his attention was diverted by the arrival 
in her car of a squat dame attended by her liveried 
chauffeur and another lackey who shared the driver’s 
seat with him. 

The porter roused himself and came down the steps, 
followed by two pages imprisoned in tight coatees and 
joined almost immediately by the lady’s maid—a slight, 
fair girl. The two boys darted to the porter’s side and 
busied themselves with rugs and things, and the squat 
dame, ignoring her escort of three men, two boys and a 
girl, was bowed out of her car, up the steps, across the 
lounge, and into the lift wherein, accompanied by her 
maid, she was wafted heavenwards to the costly seclusion 
of her first-floor suite... . 

Watkins crossed over to the hall porter, and handed 
him a ring. 

“Where d’you say you found it?” asked that func- 
tionary. 

* At the bottom of the steps, as you were all fussing 
round the old girl,” replied Watkins. 

“* It’s a fine ring | ” 
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“* There’ll be a fine reward !” 

‘* Dll take it up to her.” 

“Too heavy for you to carry, general.” 

“What d’you mean ? ” 

“IT mean I’m going to give it to her myself.” 

The porter smiled for the first time. 

“* ‘When ? ” he asked. 

&é N ow.’” 

“Where ? ” 

“In her room.” 

The porter now laughed outright. 

** Well, you’re a nice one ! ” 

“I’ve thought that for years.” 

The porter became confidential, and beery whispers 
issued from him. ‘‘ If you think you’re going to see Mrs. 
X in her room, you’d better unload that idea from your 
mind. Mrs. X never sees anybody in her room, and 
she’d have me sacked if I were to show anybody up there. 
You might just as well try to get into the Vatican to see 
the Pope.” 

“But your rotten hotel isn’t the Vatican, and the 
ring doesn’t belong to the Pope! Is the old girl 
wealthy ? ” 

The porter winked solemnly. 

‘Then the money’s ours ! ” 

“ Ours?” 

“ There’ll be a fine reward.” 

The porter stroked his chin reflectively. His eyes 


shone. 


“There'll be a fine reward |” Watkins repeated. 
The porter capitulated. 
“* What do you want me to do? ” he asked. 
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“Ring through to her room, and tell her you've 
been approached by a gentleman—meaning me—who’s 
found a ring that she may have dropped on to the pave- 
ment on getting out of her car; and say he wants to 
hand it over to her in person.” 

“¢ Wait here, then.” 

While the porter was away, Watkins waited in the 
famous lounge, inhaling the blended odours of lunch and 
cigars, and noting with interest its malachite mantel- 
piece, its Flemish tapestries, its tessellated pavement 
and the marble fountain splashing softly in the centre 
and enhancing the scarlet splendour of its sleek goldfish. 

Presently the porter returned. 

“* She’ll see you now,”’ he confided. 

“Told you so!” 

The porter put him in the lift, ordering one of the 
midget pages to accompany him. 

In response to the page’s discreet tap the outer door 
of the suite was opened by the maid, and the cracksman 
was shown across the diminutive entrance hall into the 
ornate privacy of the sitting-room. Here he was 
requested to wait. 

His visit had, of course, been anticinaied ; and in 
a few moments the maid returned, accompanied by 
Mrs. X. 

*‘ Good morning,’’ she began. 

“‘ Good morning, madam. My name is Watkins.” 

Madame failed to look impressed, and her smile was 
a wintry affair. 

“‘T am given to understand that you have found one 
of my rings ? ” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t know whose it is yet, but 
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I found it just after I had seen you enter the hotel, 
so I thought I’d better find out whether it was yours.” 

You did quite right.” 

She fumbled with her pince-nez. 

** It certainly looks like one of mine.” 

At this point the maid, who had been studying the 
ring, exclaimed : ‘Oh no, madam! It isn’t yours ! ” 

The dowager rounded upon her. “ I wasn’t addressing 
you! Speak when you’re spoken to, and not before. 
I ought to know my own jewellery when I see it ! ” 

“But, madam... .” 

“ That will do, I tell you !” 

The maid, undeterred, held her ground, though on 
the brink of tears, “‘ But, madam, you haven't a ring 
of that design ; and you’re still wearing all the rings 
you were wearing when you went out for your drive.”’ 

Her mistress simmered down, and as swiftly as her 
bulk would permit took the ring over to the window, 
scrutinising it, and handed it back to the crook. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I haven’t a ring of exactly 
that design, though I have one very much like it. Still, 
this can’t be mine. It’s a pity you bothered me about 
it at all, isn’t it? However, tell me—are you un- 
employed ? ” 

“* Since yesterday, madam.” 

‘* And what was your work until then ? ”’ 

“* Oh, I was working for the Government.” 

‘ Well, here’s a trifle for your honesty.” 

She pressed five shillings into his hand. 

““'You’d better take the ring to the police station. 
You will be able to find your own way there.” 

Mrs. X’s prophecy was fulfilled. Watkins did find 
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his way to the police station—and further. For in due 
course he was back in his old prison. After he had 
left Mrs. X’s suite she telephoned down to the hall 
porter to say that his story did not seem to ring true. 
Many reasons may have induced her to do this, one of 
which is that she was piqued through being frustrated 
when she thought she was about to acquire a valuable 
ring for five shillings. However, the porter notified a 
detective who happened to be passing, and the detective 
shadowed Watkins for the rest of the day, and found 
him attempting the same ruse at several other hotels 
in Brighton. He had used a paste ring of his own, and 
when arrested and searched at the police station it was 
discovered that he had made just over two pounds out 
of the trick that day. Tips. 

The prison governor held (and holds) that Watkins 
did not keep his word. Watkins, on the other hand, 
held (and holds) that he did keep his word. 

And out of this story emerges the conundrum : 
Which of these statements is true ? 

The governor’s ? 

Watkins’s ? 

Both ? 

Neither ? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE INNER MAN 
| ENTER the Jewish restaurant in Shaftesbury 


Avenue, and divest myself of an appropriate number 

of garments, and hand them to the care of a 
functionary officiating in an alcove like a second-hand 
clothes’ shop. I receive in exchange a disc of base metal 
and, one of a procession of other seekers after the 
unusual, descend by a staircase enclosed in crystal into 
an immense subterranean apartment panelled in light 
oak. Its corrugated ceiling is prevented from anni- 
hilating three hundred diners by immense pillars stouter 
than tree-trunks, from which grow tulip-shaped electric 
bulbs, and other illuminations descend from above and 
glitter at a thousand points. 

This inviting apartment had been conceived by a 
genius and designed by an esthete. Its panelling is 
relieved here and there by paintings of Italian scenes 
from the magic brush of Ugo Matania, and they create 
an ensemble both soothing and satisfying. Here and 
there, leading from the main apartment, are luxurious 
privacies furnishing ideal rendezvous for quiet dinner- 
parties, yet commanding vistas of the entire restaurant. 
The whole organism is charged with comfort and 
efficiency, and the wizard who conjured it into existence 
out of wood, and stone, and metal, and pigments was 
one sensitive to the subtle influences of environment. 
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A suave Jew in raiment finer than mine bows defer- 
entially, and leads us to a table where a lesser functionary 
is engaged in removing the leavings of other beings, 
and in hurrying soiled plated and used etceteras from 
the gaze of man. 

We sit down. 

Presently the lesser functionary returns, bearing a 
neat menu bristling with the names of Jewish dishes of 
cryptic significance—Gaenzewursht, Kasha, Aufschmitt 
and Goulash. ... My companion knows the ropes, 
and she considers a suitable selection and, fortified with 
Manhattans, we order, as hors-d’auvres, Matjes herring, 
which is to be followed by Lochshen soup. The func- 
tionary glides away to execute our commands, and 
pending his return we debate the courses that shall 
follow, and choose Beef Goulash (which is a rich 
casserole of piquant flavour), Motza Klies (tiny dump- 
lings floating in gravy), Salami sausage (a delicious 
palate-tickler), Stuffed Monkey (a sweet, not an ancestor), 
Port Salut cheese, and Russian tea, which is to be served 
in glasses. 

The various courses succeed each other swiftly and 
silently. The service is deft and unobtrusive, and the func- 
tionary administering to us is as polite as a bank manager. 

This restaurant being Jewish, neither butter nor milk 
is served with meat, nor are shell-fish countenanced. 
They are forbidden by Mosaic ordinances. But, as an 
offset, dishes which testify to the cosmopolitanism of 
the Hebrew race are here in abundance. Some originated 
in Spain or Portugal. Others were conceived in Ger- 
many; and the Balkan States were the birthplace of 
many more. 
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We visit the kitchens. Here more Jews, vested in 
white, manipulate polished utensils, and coax charcoal 
fires, and magically conjure into existence succulent and 
tempting dishes. The patent broiler is a box of tricks, 
and the grill is a revelation. The word ‘“ Kosher” 
meaning cleanliness, everything here is spotless; and 
every joint is home-killed and thoroughly scrutinised 
before acceptance by the overlord of the kitchen. 

We are sorry to have to leave, but will come again. 


To reach the Jewish restaurant I had to go downstairs. 
To arrive at the Spanish restaurant I have had to go 
upstairs. But it is worth the climb. 

I open a small white door, and find myself in a long 
room in a Spanish house. It is of white and green, 
cool, and conveying an impression of spaciousness and 
repose. But everything is restful here, from the dark, 
languid eyes of the Spanish women to the soothing 
tones of the waiters, who are civility incarnate. Up 
the walls of the room climb flowers, and more flowers 
loll upon its frieze, and I have the feeling that at one 
or another of its trellised windows a Juanita should be 
standing, peeping shyly down at her Pedro, and perhaps 
tossing him a crimson rose. . . . 

My companion, being Spanish, bids me leave the 
choice of the courses to her, and I gladly do so. 

First she orders Entremeses (hors-d’euvres) and a 
dark-skinned Spaniard brings a silver dish divided into 
five compartments, in which, respectively, lie Aceitumas 
(olives), Huevos Mayonesa (egg mayonnaise), Sardinas 
(sardines), Anchoas (anchovies) and Jamon Crudo (smoked 
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ham). With the Entremeses we drink a rich sherry, 
dry, and imparting a delicious tang to the palate. 

Then follow plates of Sopa (soup). My companion 
chooses Creama Madrilina, which is both rich and 
piquant, but does not ruin the palate for subsequent 
courses, as do so many English soups. 

I order a bottle of one of Romariz and Pistacchini’s 
wines. It is a red dinner wine, not unlike some clarets, 
but not so tart; and since it is Spanish wine it goes 
well with a Spanish meal. 

For the fish course (Pescados) my lady selects 
Lenguado, which is a sole served with a sharp dressing 
resembling Sauce Tartare. 

By way of an entrée (Parrilla) she decides upon 
Chuletas de Ternera (veal cutlets), with, as vegetables, 
Patatas Salteadas (sauté potatoes) and Judias Verdes 
(French beans). With the Chuletas de Ternera is served 
a supplementary dish whose ingredients are mussels, 
tomatoes, rice and cabbage, the whole blended with 
olive oil, red pepper, and, I think, garlic. The head 
waiter, curved into a crescent of solicitous ministration, 
has suggested, as an alternative, a young kid cooked in 
its own blood and flavoured with spices, but I do not 
regret our choice. 

My friend orders for her sweet course (Postres) a 
dish which she calls Fortilla Confitura, but as I never eat 
sweet things, and her efforts to explain its complicated 
ingredients are wasted upon me, I cannot describe it. 

For cheese (Queso) she chooses Roquefort, and a 
dessert (Frutas) including Uvas (grapes), Pinas de 
America (pineapple), Narnajas (oranges) and Melocotones 
(peaches) is improved by the addition of a little Alicante 
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which gleams, blood red and potent, in its vessels of 
frail crystal. 

We express our pleasure to the head waiter, who 
appears pleased by our pleasure; and we travel from 
Spain to Swallow Street in twenty seconds. 


To reach the Chinese restaurant, I do not go up, 
but down. It seems, in London, that in order to obtain 
a meal the feet of the hungry must bear them either 
upwards or downwards. The surface of the globe must 
no longer be trodden of man. 

I descend a wide flight of stairs, each carpeted and 
tipped with brass. At the foot of the flight smiles a 
small Chinese boy resplendent in a chocolate livery 
complete with gold lace. This affable infant leads the 
way to the restaurant, which is in the form of a balcony 
encircling the entire premises. A well is set up in the 
middle, and is reached by descending yet more stairs. 
The well, like the balcony, is white with tables laid 
ready for dinner. A few Chinese are here, but the 
clientele is chiefly British and American. Some of the 
waiters are Europeans ; others are Chinese. 

The walls are mottled with Chinese landscapes 
exquisitely wrought in needlework. Two American 
flappers are examining one of them through lorgnettes, 
and ecstasy bubbles from them and is expressed with 
many “‘ Gee’s ” and “‘I say’s.” I do not see any doors. 
In their stead embroidered curtains hang pendant from 
rods of bamboo or brass, and the effect is rich and 
gratifying. To the walls near the entrance glass cases 
are fixed, in which wax mandarins and magicians, bland 
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and preoccupied, pose in gorgeous raiment against a 
background depicting incidents deemed noteworthy in 
the history of China. No opium. No incense. No 
instruments of torture. 

Electric fans of Chinese design hang like stalactites 
from the ornate ceiling. Flowers grow in masses from 
the carpet. Scrolls bearing gilt characters hang upon 
the walls, but as they speak only Chinese ignorant folk 
are unable to gather whether they convey information, 
messages of welcome, or terms of abuse. 

I sit at a table from which I can obtain a good view 
of the restaurant, and a Chinese waiter glides towards 
me as though borne on noiseless roller skates. He 
hands me a menu of sixteen pages! Each page is 
divided into three columns. In the left-hand column 
are marshalled the names of the various dishes. ‘The 
right-hand column furnishes corroboration in Chinese, 
and in the middle column are tabulated the prices. 

Dinner may be ordered either d la carte or from 
the tables-d’hite. ‘There are two of the latter, but the 
reproduction of one will perhaps suffice. 


CHICKEN AND MUSHROOM SOUP 
LOBSTER OMELETTE 


FRIED PANCAKE ROLL 





RICE 


PRESERVED GINGER 
or 
CHOW CHOW (COMPOTE OF FRUIT) 





SUEY SEN (TEA) 
or 
COFFEE (BLACK Or WHITE) 
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The selection of dishes @ Ja carte is most varied. 
If this restaurant has a fault it is that there are too 
many dishes from which to choose, and the management 
errs on the side of generosity in another direction, for 
the portions are too large ; the half portions are amply 
satisfying in themselves. 

There are twenty different kinds of soup, from the 
simple Jung Chung Tong (clear soup) to the more 
complex Yeong Chow Wor Min Tong, which is a noodle 
soup containing bamboo shoots, shredded chicken, pork, 
mushrooms and bean sprouts. 

Of rice dishes I can choose from four, ranging from 
Bark Fan (plain boiled rice) to Chow Bart Bo Fan 
(especially prepared fried rice, with egg, chicken, prawns 
and other delicacies). 

There are ten varieties of omelette, so that a choice 
is offered ranging from Chow Foo Yong Dan (plain 
omelette) to Chow Bart Bow Dan, a special omelette 
with chicken, ham and prawn as its chief ingredients. 

If time is of no consequence I can order a steamed 
dish and wait twenty minutes while it is being cooked ; 
and I can choose between Jung Sooy Dan (steamed egg), 
Choo Goo Jung Gai (steamed black mushrooms with 
chicken) and four other steamed dishes. 

The chop sueys are twenty in number. One of the 
cheapest is Gai Job Chop Suey (chicken liver and 
gizzard) and one of the most expensive is Gar Lu Gai 
Chop Suey (special chicken chop suey, with tomatoes, 
eggs and vegetables). 

There are fifteen varieties of noodle dishes, from Jung 
Chow Min (plain fried noodle) to Yee Foo Min (fried 
special noodle with chicken and vegetables). 
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Twelve other chicken dishes follow, ranging from 
Bor Lor Chow Gai Pin (fried pineapple, chicken and 
gravy) to Cheng Dow For Tui Gai Dang (stewed green 
peas, with ham and chicken in gravy). 

In the list of eighteen meat dishes I note Ngu Biang 
Looy See Chow Youk See (fried fish cake, with vermi- 
celli and shredded pork in gravy), and other and similar 
dishes. 

The ten curries are simple ones, such as Gar Ly Gai 
(curried chicken) or Gar Ly Gai Job (curried chicken 
liver). 

The next thirty-two items on this imposing menu 
comprise cold meats, salads, English dishes and appetisers. 
Then comes a list of eleven sweets, such as Chow Chow 
(Chinese compote of fruit), Wong Pee (Chinese plums in 
syrup) and Gum Gut (Chinese tangerines in syrup). 

The rest of the menu relates to cakes, pastries, and tea, 
coffee, milk and other beverages. 

As might be expected, several kinds of tea are avail- 
able, from Loong Cheng (dragon-green tea) to Suey 
Sen (Chinese tea) with chrysanthemum buds. Any of 
the available varieties of tea may be taken with or without 
milk or sugar, and all are served in frail little cups without 
handles. 

Guided by the waiter, who appears used to the 
obtuseness of the pig-headed British, I make a selection 
from the total of two hundred and eleven available 
dishes, and dine gloriously. While assisting my selections 
to their proper destinations I study the last items in the 
menu. They are in the nature of a challenge thrown out 
by the cook who presides over that mysterious kitchen 
farjbelow my feet. They comprise such wondrous 
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confections as Bart Bow Cheurn Gai, which signifies, 
in the tongue of this barbarian land, steamed whole 
chicken in soup, stuffed with barley, bamboo shoots, 
water-chestnuts, ham, mushrooms, and other delights. 
Alternatively, I can order a dish composed of stewed 
shark’s fin, with sliced chicken, bamboo shoots and ham 
or (and this is the cook’s super-challenge) the famous 
edible bird’s-nest about which we have heard so much, 
whose proper name is Sai Foo Yin Wo, and whose main 
ingredients are stewed bird’s-nest, minced chicken and 
water-lily nut. 

The bland waiter comes at a signal from me, and I 
question him concerning these dream-foods,and he assures 
me that they really are to be had, but that half a day’s 
notice is required for their preparation and that an order 
for any of them must be accompanied by a deposit. . . . 

And so, having eaten, and drunk, and nosed, and 
questioned, and made a nuisance of myself generally, 
I take my leave and my belongings, and ascend from a 
magic cave to Oxford Circus. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TALES OF THE SALES 


[os is a great store crammed with women. 
The bargain sales are on, and the entire stock 
of the place must be cleared “‘ even if it has to 
be disposed of at a dead loss ”’ (vide catalogue). In every 
department articles are offered for sale temptingly arrayed. 
Chaos reigns. The shop assistants are weary and harassed 
through hours of standing in a fetid atmosphere, making 
rapid mental calculations for ten thousand millions of 
avid, insistent, combative, thoughtless, tactless bargain 
hunters. 

That little woman with the string bag and the tired 
look has been vainly trying to catch the assistant’s eye 
for a solid quarter of an hour. Finally an inspiration 
seems to visit her, and her eyes shine with anticipation as 
she takes hold of the blouse which she covets. Her look 
is succeeded by another one of doubt, then by an ex- 
pression of fear. She has seen one of the store’s detectives 
approaching her; and her face turns whiter than ever, 
although she thinks he is but a shopwalker. 

“I’m sorry you've been kept waiting such a long time, 
but I’ll wrap this blouse up for you myself.” 

He takes the blouse from her, and makes as though 
to move away to where the brown paper and string are 
kept. 

“* It’s only twenty-five shillings, isn’t it ?’’ she falters. 
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““Oh no, madam,” he replies, consulting the ticket. 
“* It’s marked at three guineas. It’s a five guinea blouse, 
really. Three guineas is our sale price {”’ 

“Oh, then I’m afraid I can’t take it. It’s so very 
expensive, isn’t it? I’m so sorry to have troubled 
you.” 

“ Just as you please, madam; and it’s no trouble, 
I assure you. Good morning.” 

As she hurries from the shop the white-faced woman 
reflects, ‘‘ What a lucky thing that he didn’t suspect !” 

And as the detective contemplates her retreating 
form he, in his turn, reflects, “‘ What a lucky thing that 
I was in time to stop her !” 

Queer, isn’t it ? 

That youngish woman by the blouse counter is ob- 
viously a shoplifter. She avoids the shop assistant’s 
eyes, and steers clear of the neighbourhood of the shop- 
walker. She hovers in the vicinity of the flimsiest and 
most expensive blouses, too: these are more easily 
stowed away. And she has that hard, appraising look in 
her eyes which tells its own tale. On the other hand, 
she seems to be new to the game. She lacks the self- 
assurance of the old hands, and her hesitant manner will 
give her away if she is not careful. 

I wonder whether she can be one of those pitiable 
creatures whose husbands lie in bed all day, smoking and 
reading the newspaper, and send their wives up West to 
do some shop-lifting ? There are hundreds of these 
males about (I nearly called them men !). They learnt the 
fine art of loafing while doing clerical work at some Army 
‘base depét during the war, and have never been able to 
settle down to real work since their demobilisation. 
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They are only one degree better than the ponces—those 
contemptible curs who live on the immoral earnings of 
their ‘“‘ wives”? and thrash them soundly should they 
return home at night without a pound or two... . 

A tragi-comedy occurs. A second woman notices the 
young shop-lifter, and she shadows her round the depart- 
ment. The beginner has decided upon a blouse, and her 
fingers, eyes, ears and all her wits are allied in the final 
stage of her attempt to steal the four-guinea blouse. 
She sidles up to the counter, is shielded by the proximity 
of a dozen other women, and notices that they are too 
intent upon their own affairs to notice her. The 
assistant turns away for a moment, and the opportunity 
is obvious and inviting. She takes a quick and final 
look over her shoulder and sees—the other woman ! 

The latter smiles grimly, and slowly jerks a thumb 
over her shoulder, doorwards, and the young shop- 
lifter, crimson with embarrassment, hurries through the 
door and so out. 

“‘ A female detective employed by the firm,” you may 
say. 

No. Another shop-lifter, resenting competition and 
posing as a detective to get rid of a rival ! 

In this other department that lady 1s behaving curiously 
just in front of the stocking counter. She, again, 1s 
making no attempt to catch the assistant’s eye ; and she 
is glancing furtively here and there. Even from this 
distance I can see her tense expression and her dilated 
pupils. I think I can discern something else, too. . 

Why can she be prowling about the stocking counter 
like this? She is obviously a wealthy woman. And 
equally obviously is she a lady, and not a profiteer’s or 
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upstart’s wife. Is it kleptomania? Possibly, but 
kleptomaniacs usually collect worthless trifles—sticks 
of sealing wax, cheap tablets of soap, packets of pins and 
the like. This lady is after a pair of those silk stockings 
—sale price one guinea. Why, I wonder? She surely 
has at least a dozen pairs already, and one more pair 
cannot—— 

The shop assistant has caught her ! 

The girl signals to the shopwalker, and the latter 
addresses the lady. 

‘* Excuse me, madam ; but there appears to be some 
misunderstanding. <A pair of silk stockings is missing 
from this counter, and eo 

“And I saw this lady take them!” interjects the 
assistant. 

‘Then do you mean to say that you accuse me of 
being a common thief?” protests the lady. “‘ Because 
if you do, and you turn out to be wrong it will be a serious 
matter for your firm. I hope you realise that! Why 
should I steal stockings . . . or anything else for that 
matter ? I’m not a pauper, and my husband holds an 
important appointment, and I’ve more pairs of silk 
stockings than I know what to do with. The whole thing 
is monstrous, ridiculous! I’ve never had such an insult 
offered to me in my life !”’ 

The assistant says nothing, silenced by the stream 
of indignant protests. But the shopwalker has noticed 
the toe of a black silk stocking peeping out from madame’s 
capacious muff. 

“If you wouldn’t mind stepping into the manager’s 
office the matter can be satisfactorily settled in a few 
moments, and if our suspicions turn out to be ground- 
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less, you will, of course, receive a full apology, and any 
question of compensation can be——”’ 

“Oh, very well! Have it your own way. Have it 
your own beastly way!’”’ agrees the lady, now nearly 
hysterical. 

The trio arrive at the manager’s office, and while the 
lady seats herself in a chair the assistant pours forth 
her story to the manager and the shopwalker offers 
corroboration. 

““ Might I suggest that the lady be searched by one 
of our female staff ? ’’? he remarks, with something akin 
to a wink to the manager. 

The lady now stiffens in her seat, and with a gesture 
of despair takes from her muff a pair of black silk stockings, 
a bottle of scent, a silver-backed hair-brush, two small 
photo frames and a pink silk blouse. She places each 
article on the manager’s desk as she withdraws it. Her 
muff emptied, she stares distracted at the cone of stolen 
articles and, covering her face with her hands, breaks 
down and sobs like a distraught child. 

“* Oh, do fetch my doctor ! ” she pleads. 

She gives the manager his telephone number, and the 
physician is summoned. 

“* And my husband too, please.” 

He, too, 1s asked to attend. 

The doctor and the husband duly arrive, and the 
former holds a whispered colloquy with the manager. 
As a result, the lady being obviously overstrung and the 
stolen articles having been restored, the manager agrees 
to consider the incident as closed. The lady, now calm, 
leaves with her doctor and her husband. 

‘* T must take her away to the seaside for a few weeks,” 
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says the latter to the physician as they leave the manager’s 
office. 
The doctor nods, and glances towards the lady. 
Then it all dawns upon me, and I ask myself, “ Do 
we men always realise what the bearing of children 
entails ? ”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
VAUDEVILLE 


WILL call it the Oriental. 
[ I have discovered that an old school-fellow with 
his wife are appearing here with their company in 
a one-act play which he has written, and I have dug them 
out, and they have bestowed a seat for this evening’s 
performance upon me. 

A soft drizzle is falling, and the short street is a 
glistening, lamp-threaded ravine down which London’s 
night traffic is humming its nocturne,and with the mingling 
of gloom and gleam the dripping street assumes a strange 
quality as though touched by a spell, and the leaping 
lines of its buildings seem endowed with a something 
akin to life. 

I cross the road to the Oriental. 

The Oriental is more than a music-hall. It is almost 
a national institution. It is certainly a London institu- 
tion. It rears its dominant mass of stonework up into 
the night, where its impressive upper portions are out- 
lined in fire for the world to note, and the glittering mass 
is crowned with an immense illuminated sphere from 
below which beams of light radiate outwards into space 
like the spokes of a colossal wheel. 

But the world does not need these reminders that the 
Oriental exists. Everybody knows that. Even maiden 
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genius, it cannot be hidden. It is the largest music-hall 
in London, and it burns more electricity than any other 
place of amusement in London—not excepting the House 
of Commons. ee 

The entrance shines with invitation, and is guarded 
by a large functionary and two small ones, all of whom 
stand in impressive array, at the wide topmost step 
of a short flight giving access from the street to the main 
entrance. The large functionary is enclosed in a gold- 
braided frock-coat of dark blue, and what politeness 
compels me to term his waist is lovingly encircled by a 
black patent leather belt. His head is crowned with a 
peaked cap bearing more gold braid, and this, together 
with that row of medals, completes the illusion that I 
am in the presence of ageneral. Thetwosmaller function- 
aries are attired like pages, imprisoned in tight-fitting 
coatees, with an alarming number of small brass buttons, 
and the mission in life of these bun-faced infants 1s 
that of sprinting here and there at the general’s word of 
command. 

Whenever the cars of the opulent glide up to the 
entrance to the Oriental the general advances in the 
grand manner, gives a pseudo-military salute to the 
opulent, performs feats of strength with the handle of the 
door enclosing them, barks orders to one or another of 
the infants, and pilots the opulent within, while the infant 
hovers about like an acolyte, ready to dash off upon 
any errand at the bidding of either the opulent or the 
general. 

I pass into the vestibule and show my ticket to a 
damsel attired in a fawn imitation of the uniform of the 
Royal Air Force, adapted for feminine wear (complete 
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with rakish cap) and pass by the cunningly lit fountain 
and down to the cloakroom, where another functionary 
divests me of an appropriate number of garments and 
exchanges them for a piece of printed paper. I have the 
feeling that I am pawning my garments, and in response 
to the feeling I leave hurriedly, and return to the damsels 
in military uniform. One of these actuates a glass door 
for my benefit, and I pass through, and the door closes 
behind me with a great displacement of air, and I find 
myself in a long corridor whose ceiling is a massive gilt 
canopy supported by nude ladies obviously of immense 
strength, and my feet are enveloped by a carpet of the 
colour and feel of a college lawn. In the corridor I 
find myself pleasantly waylaid by enchantresses offering 
programmes and boxes of bon-bons and picture 
post cards of the interior and exterior of the Oriental. 
I part with minted coinage and receive a programme in 
exchange, but I decline the picture post cards and the 
bon-bons with a really charming smile, and am rewarded 
with one even more charming, and I am escorted by yet 
another damsel to my free seat. 

I become a unit in a concourse of two thousand other 
beings, each numbered and ticketed and stowed away in 
one of two thousand pigeon-holes of plush. These 
are arrayed in semicircular tiers beginning from the 
ground and ascending towards the firmament, on the 
principle that the less a being pays for the hire of a 
pigeon-hole the nearer heaven is the pigeon-hole. As 
I look round I see a floor of crowns, then a tier of half- 
crowns, while further up is one of florins and another 
of shillings and a final one of sixpences; and I find 
myself reflecting that if only additional tiers were 
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successively superimposed on these already here the 
beings on the topmost shelf would be paid for being 
there. 

Enchantresses loll on plush all about me, chattering 
and ogling, and working miracles with lip-sticks and 
transferring bon-bons from resplendent boxes to scarlet 
lips. Their men-folk—starched and oiled and scented 
—listen, and nod and grunt, and puff opulently at 
cigars that cost half a crown in an hotel and a shilling at 
a tobacconist’s. Now and then a head is turned and an 
acquaintance is recognised, and mutual greetings are 
signalled frantically to and fro with much waving of hand 
and baring of teeth. The owner of one head raises it, 
and bestows a patronising stare through her horn- 
rimmed spectacles upon the common herd on the 
top shelf. Someone on the top shelf essays ribald com- 
ment on the rudeness of the owner of the upturned head, 
and laughter cascades from the top shelf, and the starer 
ceases to stare and discusses, instead, the fireproof 
curtain with her attendant male. 

In the fireproof curtain the theatre of to-day has 
solved the problem of combining utility with profit. 
When the law compelled theatre proprietors to install 
these contrivances in their theatres there were those who 
at first demurred. But subsequent cogitation soon 
dispelled their reluctance, and the possibilities of Heaven 
knows how many hundred square feet of advertising 
space smote them and smote them hard! They were 
delighted. They cut capers. They turned somersaults. 
They slobbered mutual felicitations over each other’s 
bald pates and—ordered fireproof curtains. 

This one is more than a fireproof curtain. It is a 
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series of independent advertisements unintentionally 
demonstrating in pictures the major events in life 
although concerning themselves at first sight only with 
such commonplace things as food, drink, recreation and 
marrying and giving in marriage. 

Layettes spread themselves over a few acres of the 
curtain. Feeding bottles as big as handcarts hold 
enough nourishment to sustain a créche for a week, 
and immense tins of infants’ foods contain enough in 
powdered form to build up a hundred budding Samsons 
or to enable any one of the budding Samsons to dig 
himself a sand castle as big as himself. Clothiers display 
suits of every type, cut and material that Willie or Tommy 
or Percival could possibly require—from suits for Willie 
and ‘Tommy, who kick footballs about in Battersea 
Park, to a suit for Percival, whose education is proceeding 
at Eton—but large enough to enclose the respective 
fathers of Willie, or Tommy, or Percival. Proprietory 
foods, destined to sustain the strength of the growing 
Willie, or Tommy, or Percival are there, too. A gentle- 
man in blue and white pyjamas sits astride an immense 
bottle of Bovril floating on a turbulent sea, and indicates 
by his buoyant demeanour that despite the cold and the 
wet and the awful possibility of sea-sickness he would 
not for worlds change places with the reigning monarch, 
And when Willie, or Tommy, or Percival has attained 
years of discretion there is an enormous bottle of Bass 
waiting for him, as big as the Albert Memorial, but 
much handsomer and much more useful. Its contents 
could either float a destroyer with ease or render its entire 
crew gloriously drunk for a month. To go with his 
bottle of Bass a neighbouring advertisement offers him 
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a packet of cigarettes as big as telegraph poles for a few 
coppers. And when he has passed from his years of 
discretion to his years of indiscretion he can celebrate 
that fact by purchasing that engagement-ring as big as 
a cart wheel to the rim of which diamonds as big as 
footballs cling like barnacles ; and if he fails to outgrow 
this crisis of adolescence he can exchange minted 
coinage for that equally enormous wedding-ring. Both 
engagement-ring and wedding-ring can be made to suit 
all fingers and all pockets : cash down for Percival ; easy 
payments for Willie or Tommy. The wedding breakfast, 
too, is provided for. There are sausages ten feet long, 
that the entire audience could not devour at a sitting 
and in the making of which the lost Pekinese of ten 
million distracted spinsters have played their part. 
They are accompanied by a compact phalanx of other 
foodstuffs—pork pies, tongues, galantines and, of course, 
a wedding cake—which appropriately have for neigh- 
bours an immense bottle of a famous cure for indigestion. 
This dwarfs the grinning countenance of a gentleman 
demonstrating that So-and-so’s artificial teeth could 
materially assist the proper mastication of the pork 
pies, tongues, galantines and wedding-cake. In the 
next space, in case So-and-so’s artificial teeth have 
after all failed to enable Willie, or Tommy, or Percival 
to negotiate the pork pies, tongues, galantines and 
wedding-cake, and the famous cure for indigestion 
has failed to pull him round from the terrible after- 
math, a gigantic phial of an equally famous tonic 1s 
ready to come to the rescue. And when the said tonic 
has once more put him on his feet, he is invited to 
court a relapse by sampling a cigar as big as a torpedo, 
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so that while its smoke is ascending like incense to his 
Maker the profits from this pleasant ritual are descend- 
ing into the pockets of its maker. Finally, the said 
cigar has as its neighbour a detached suburban villa 
(bath, h. and c., every conv.) which, in its turn, is 
flanked by the layettes, the feeding bottles and the 
infants’ foods ; and so the pictorial demonstration con- 
cludes, as every epic should, in a perfect cycle. 

The fireproof curtain slowly ascends into the heavens, 
and musicians wearing boiled shirts and fixed smiles 
now emerge from beneath the stage and take their seats 
in that marble pen. They proceed to the ritual known as 
tuning-up, and twenty-four instruments play twenty-four 
different. things at one and the same time. And the 
harpist harps, and the fiddler fiddles, and the thin man 
sobs into his trombone, and the awful demonstration 
of the Zoo at feeding time goes on punctuated by cries 
of “ Programme ? ”’ and “ Chocolates ? ”? and murmurs 
of “ I’m so sorry to trouble you ! ”’ 

Presently a keeper appears and silences the Zoo with 
one tap of his wand, and numerals appear in fire at either 
side of the stage, and programmes rustle and a bell by 
the keeper’s side emits a Ping / and the discord ceases 
and is magically replaced by harmony, and the 
immense, bespangled curtains twitch, and part, and 
sweep up into the firmament and disclose an enormous 
stage drenched with light and tenanted by a bevy of 
vivacious enchantresses performing bizarre movements 
in rhythm. 

But neither the enchantresses nor any other turn 
interests me much, though all are excellent. I have come 
to see my friend and his wife, and so I wait impatiently 
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until their number glitters like a constellation and I lean 
forward and watch, and applaud like blazes. 

Dear old thing—he hasn’t changed a bit! The same 
peculiar uplift of eyebrows, and the same old trick 
of stroking the back of his head with one hand while the 
other is thrust into a pocket. And he has even embodied 
in his play his custom of referring to getting up in the 
morning as “ matutinal elevation.’’ And when he says 
this he looks across the footlights straight at me, and I 
smile recognition, and I fancy he gulps slightly, for it 
conjures up old memories of the time when we built a 
fort of turves and lived in it to our parents’ distraction, 
for a day and half the night, and of the time when I was 
chased down a street in Liverpool by an irate fishmonger 
whose personal appearance I had ridiculed, and who hit 
me on the head with one of his own chickens. . . . 

Lordy, how time flies ! 

My friends’ show being over I return to the cloak- 
room to retrieve my outer garments, for I have an 
appointment to call for my friend and his wife in their 
dressing-room, after which we are all to have supper at 
Hatchett’s in Piccadilly. So I pass out, and go round to 
the stage door. My friend has counselled this plan, 
explaining that it is easier for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven than for a member of the audience 
to be admitted behind the scenes direct from the audi- 
torium. He has told me of some theatrical superstition 
which holds that it brings bad luck to the house, but I 
have forgotten the alleged reason of it. 

A functionary remarkable by his not being in uniform 
is encouraging the illusion that he is working by making 
copious entries in an enormous volume of obscure purpose. 
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He is enclosed in a glass-fronted office no larger than 
a casket ; and by his demeanour lets it be understood 
that he is the jewel in the casket. Dotted over its terra- 
cotta walls like an enormous rash are an alarming number 
of hooks, on each of which hangs a key or a bunch of 
keys. Screwed into the wall above his desk is a wooden 
contrivance containing twenty-six pigeon-holes, each 
labelled with a letter of the alphabet and designed, I 
surmise, to house letters arriving at the theatre addressed 
to the artistes appearing there this week. On the 
functionary’s desk are the apparatus of writing, plus a 
ball of string, a box of throat lozenges, an open penknife, 
the last edition of the Evening News, a cup which has 
contained tea, a half-opened packet of cigarettes (two 
missing) and a corkscrew which has seen better days. 

The functionary and I hold sweet converse through 
a hole in the glass, and I explain the purpose of my visit 
and ask for my friend. I inscribe my name and address 
in a book, and he presses a bell, in response to which a 
youth pops out of a door with disconcerting alacrity, and 
is told to inform Higher Authority that I seek audience 
with my friend. I have the feeling that I am being 
scrutinised and am standing my trial. 

While awaiting the verdict I glance at the walls of 
the tiny corridor which has temporarily become my dock. 
Detailed instructions indicate the function of every 
employé in case of fire by day or by night, whether during 
a performance or not. So precise and so minute are the 
directions that there is no possible loophole for a negligent 
or ignorant being to utilise ; and I experience the com- 
fortable feeling that should a fire by some miracle occur 
it will be instantly and vigorously extinguished. 
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These admonitions have as neighbour another but 
smaller sheet giving the number of every dressing-room 
and the name of the artiste or artistes occupying each. I 
note my friend’s name and that of his wife. 

While I am nosing around thus, beings pass in and out 
through the door leading to the stage and its precincts, 
and every time it swings open I hear gusts of music, of 
applause, and of the inarticulate rumour of work behind 
the scenes with which the ensemble of sounds is threaded 
as with an obligato. 

The emissary to Higher Authority returns, and as 
I am invited to follow the emissary the verdict appears to 
have been in my favour. 

I pass through the door and find myself in a stone 
corridor where two stage hands are engaged in singing a 
blasphemous duet to a refractory pair of collapsible step- 
ladders remarkable mainly for their collapsibility. After 
negotiating more stone corridors I descend three stone 
Steps and pass through a steel door. I am in yet another 
corridor. The confusion of noises from the stage is more 
pronounced, and this, plus the presence of wooden doors 
bearing numerals in brass, tells me that I am in the land 
of dressing-rooms. My guide taps upon one of the doors. 
It is opened by my friend, and I enter. 

He is wearing a silk dressing-gown, and the grease 
paint is still on his face. I scarcely recognise him. He 
introduces me to his wife, who is wearing a pink pegnoir 
and is sitting before a mirror doing something to her 
face. They explain that they are just going to remove 
the grease paint. They both reseat themselves before 
their mirrors and point out how it is that while they 
looked natural while on the stage their faces now are 
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really grotesque. I learn that so great is the glare from 
the footlights that not only does an unpainted face look 
positively corpse-like in its pallor, but that in order to 
make a face look natural the paint has to be laid on thick. 
My friend’s wife offers to give me a demonstration in 
make-up, so I take off my collar and tie and sit down in 
her chair. 

‘* Leave everything to me,” she counsels. 

First of all she washes my face with ordinary soap and 
water. Then she smears over it a greasy concoction 
which looks like lard and is squeezed out of a tube, and 
she explains its purpose. 

‘* We call this stuff cocoa butter. You see, the paint 
itself cakes very quickly, and it smarts a bit as well, so we 
put cocoa butter on first. It protects our skins, and it 
also helps us a lot when we wash the paint off. You'll 
see how presently.” 

Jutting out towards me from the edge of the mirror 
is a fringe of electric bulbs of great power. These she 
switches on and my reflection in the mirror 1s ghastly 
white. 

‘'That’s how you would look from the house if you 
went on to the stage now,’ she remarks, “and the 
electric bulbs are fixed all round the mirror so as to help 
us to judge exactly how much paint we ought to put on. 
Look at my face now.” 

I do so, and discover that in the intense glare she 
looks exactly as she looked when I saw her on the stage 
a few minutes ago. She now takes a long, black- 
japanned box from a drawer fitted to the base of the 
mirror and, opening it, discloses a row of tubes and tiny 
pots fitted into it and containing various paints and cos- 
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metics. She smears red paint and yellowish stuff and 
Heaven knows what else over my features and rubs these 
preparations in. She applies a preparation something 
like kohl to my eyelids, and blackens my eyelashes and 
eyebrows, and with deft, practised fingers performs 
other miracles until I realise that I am a thing of beauty 
after all. 

Now she switches the mirror lights off, and I realise 

that I am hideous after all. 
. She anoints me once more with cocoa butter, and with 
divers soft rags and devices of chamois rubs the whole 
brilliant mess off, and another wash discloses the naked 
truth. 

Laughing, she motions me to a chintz-covered easy 
chair, pours an amber-coloured liquid from one vessel, 
adds a transparent, fizzling liquid from another, hands 
the pleasant result to me, and, sitting before her mirror, 
proceeds to restore her own features to normal. 

My friend has now completed his toilet and offers 
to show me one or two things behind the scenes while his 
wife is getting ready to come out with us, so we leave the 
dressing-room, with its signed photos of famous stars 
and its sheaves of congratulatory telegrams disposed 
over its pink and cream walls, and I find myself once more 
in the stone corridor. 

At the end of a smaller passage leading off it is a spiral 
Staircase, which corkscrews its way from the bowels 
of the earth up towards the firmament. Beings pass up 
and down it, like the angels on the ladder, some of them 
on their way to the flies of the theatre, others on their 
way below the stage. My friend and I follow the latter, 
and I find myself below the stage. 
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This room is a vast whitewashed cave of brickwork. 
Its floor is planted with dynamos, and bunches of electric 
bulbs grow from its walls. A grave young man of 
ecclesiastical aspect is bending over one of the dynamos ; 
adjusting something here, tightening another thing 
there. Another young man unlocks the padlock securing 
the door of a steel cage and inserts his hand, and 
appears to be patting and stroking some metal animal 
inside, and the metal animal appears to resent this 
familiarity, and retaliates with sparks and a vivid blue- 
green flame. 

“ Fuse box,” explains my friend. 

I nod. 

From overhead comes the sharp clack of castanets, 
and the quaint seep-seep of toes gliding over wood, for a 
famous danseuse is pirouetting on the stage above us, 
and the crooning of violins, the throb of drums and the 
liquid yodelling of reed instruments percolate through 
the wall as the tango proceeds. 

At intervals on the under-surface of the stage are 
small holes, plugged up. These, my friend explains, 
are used to direct vari-coloured beams of light on to a 
dancer from below the stage. By a trick of lighting 
the beams are made invisible from the auditorium, and 
the illusion is made much more effective in con- 
sequence. 

We leave the cave and return to the stage. We climb 
up a steel ladder from which I get a view of the wings 
and the activities proceeding on this side of the stage. 
I have the feeling that I am on a garden balcony. The 
wall is hidden by a creeper-like growth of levers, switches 
and accessories screwed to glazed tile-work. I am six 
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feet tall, but when I raise my hand up the tips of my fingers 
are still a few inches short of the top of this mass of 
metal creepers, and if two furniture vans were hoisted 
up here and joined end to end I doubt whether their 
combined lengths would equal that of the area covered. 
Every cluster of lights illuminating the stage has its own 
switch, and as the lighting of the stage is being slowly 
changed from bright yellow to a dull blue I am able to 
see how this is done. 

Each cluster of lights, besides being regulated by its 
own switch, or lever, can also be controlled in con- 
junction with all the other clusters of its own colour 
by the turning of a white painted device like a steering 
wheel, which links them all up and gradually dims or 
intensifies their brilliance according to the direction in 
which the wheel is turned. A being in a white coat stands 
before the wheel regulating the yellow bulbs, and another 
being similarly attired takes charge of the wheel governing 
the blue bulbs, and as the one being turns his wheel in 
one direction—lowering the yellow lights—the other 
being revolves his wheel in the opposite direction, raising 
the blue lights. Other wheels similarly actuate clusters 
of bulbs.of other colours, so that if other gradual trans- 
formation effects are desired and sufficient electricians 
are available to man the various wheels the possibilities 
are enormous. 

““ Have you ever noticed how in a scene where a 
character dies the lights are changed from bright yellow 
to dull blue, or green, and the curtain is slowly lowered 
as well?” asks my friend. 

“Yes. How’s that done ?’’I reply. 

“Come along to the wings, and I’ll show you,” he 
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offers. We descend from the gallery of switches to the 
stage. 

By the right-hand side of the stage as we face the 
auditorium is another medley of levers and switches, 
and my attention is caught by three immense steel pipes 
which seem to grow out of the stage and to ascend the 
floor of the gallery above us which we have just left. I 
inquire the purpose of these, and my friend explains 
in detail, that they are hydraulic pipes and outlines 
their use and purpose. 

“The curtain is in two halves, as you know. When 
a turn begins they part in the middle and one half sweeps 
up to the right and the other to the left. Now this ts 
done by hydraulic power—water pressure—and this big 
lever as long as a walking-stick can regulate the rise and 
fall of the half-curtain. It can send them up or down 
at a great pace or it can make them crawl so that you 
can hardly notice that they are moving. Do you 
follow ? ” 

“Yes. Carry on.” 

*“ Good. Now, then, when a character is dying on the 
stage the rate of fall of the curtains must correspond 
with the rate at which the lighting effects are to be changed, 
so that when the lighting has been completely changed, 
the edges of the two half-curtains have met and the 
stage is completely hidden from those in the audi- 
torium.”’ 

“‘ And how do the electricians and the man in charge 
of the curtains work together to get this result?” I 
ask. 

“ Each has the time to be taken given to him, and each 
can regulate his lever, or switch, or wheel, as the case 
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may be. Accordingly, so long as this is carefully watched 
the electric and hydraulic mechanisms between them will 
do the rest. Look!” he adds. ‘“‘ They’re just going 
to do it.” 

We step back until we have a clear view both of the 
gallery with its lighting switches and of the space under- 
neath with its hydraulic mechanism for the curtains. 
At the stage-manager’s signal a white-coated engineer 
slowly turns the immense lever and the white-coated 
electricians overhead turn their wheels, and I look up 
and see a forest of switches performing synchronised 
movements with the precision of rifles handled by a 
battalion at drill. Slowly the lighting fades. Slowly 
the curtain descends, then travel towards one another, 
and finally meet. Efficiency reigns. 

The orchestra breaks into an entr’acte. Gusts of 
applause are tossed from the audience like spray. The 
dead actor is resurrected, and vanishes through the gap 
in the curtains to bow his acknowledgments, and before 
he has left the stage for his dressing-room the scene has 
been set for the next turn. 

By the time the curtains have parted once more to 
disclose the new turn we have reached the flies by way 
of the spiral staircase. 

I find myself in a steel gallery whose cement floor 
runs round the two sides and back of the stage just 
under the roof. In the jargon of the footlights we are 
now in the flies. The flies, as you know, are those strips 
of canvas scenery which are hung across the stage above 
the heads of the artistes. They are generally painted to 
represent a ceiling, or the sky, or anything else which 


would normally be over their heads; and my friend 
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tells me that every inch of scenery in this theatre is fire- 
proof. 

There must be dozens of flies up here, arranged 
one behind the other like the cards in a pack. So close 
are they to one another that when I try to peer down 
upon the stage between two of them I can only see a 
narrow slit of brightly-lit flooring over which beings are 
flitting and are gone and dart back again and off again, 
like a dance of gnats, and I have the feeling that I am 
engaged in an illicit prying, like a landlady at a key- 
hole. 

Each fly can be raised or lowered by a rope at each of 
its two ends. These ropes run up towards the roof, 
where they pass over pulleys and down to one or the other 
of the two side galleries such as the one from which I am 
peeping, where they are secured to immense girders 
fashioned for that purpose. So close together are the 
flies that the various ropes holding the series of ends 
nearest to me look like an enormous fringe of hemp. 

Three or four beings are stationed in either gallery 
to do the lifting and lowering between the scenes, 
and as the turn which was beginning when we came up 
here is now over I am able to watch them at work on the 
fly nearest to me. 

Each fly has its own permanent place, no matter 
whether it is to be displayed at the front of the stage or 
at the back when a scene is set. To transfer it from its 
place in the “pack” to, say, a position nearer the front 
of the stage it 1s first of all lowered until its top is clear 
of the lower edge of the deepest fly. Although it is clear 
of the other flies its ropes are not clear of their ropes, so 
a locking device up aloft among the pulleys is unlocked 
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and the ropes pulled slightly. This causes each of the 
pulleys to be wheeled outwards, and when they have 
been wheeled as far as they will go they are each clear 
of all the other pulleys and ropes and nearer to the side 
of the stage. The fly is now said to be “ cradled,” and 
can be moved further forward or backward according to 
the requirements of the scene. 

The fly nearest to me is lowered. It is part of the 
scene which is to be changed. Like a charge of buck- 
shot three beings fling themselves at the rope at this end. 
(Other beings are doing the same in the gallery across the 
stage.) ‘They heave the pulleys outwards and walk quickly 
along the gallery with the immense canvas thing bellying 
in the draught. They reach its permanent place. They 
haul it up. The beings across the way signal that their 
end is in place. The foreman presses a button, and the 
pulleys slide mysteriously into their allotted place, and the 
beings fasten the guide-ropes. The fly required for the 
new scene is swung into place in the reverse manner. 
Other beings down on the stage have been performing 
similar miracles with wings, and “ props,” and carpets 
and things, and as quickly as I can record it the new 
scene has been set, the lighting adjusted, the curtains 
drawn away, and the artistes in the new turn have made 
their bow to the rows of clapping hands. 

The flies are illuminated, as you know. Dotted 
lines of light span the gulf between us and the gallery 
opposite, regulated from that giant switchboard in the 
wings. 

‘* Like to cross over ? ” asks my friend. 

“Yes, rather!” I reply. 

He leads the way across a steel bridge over the stage. 
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We stay on the other side only for a moment, then return, 
and descend to the stage down the spiral staircase, and 
thence to my friend’s dressing-room, where we find his 
wife ready and waiting. 

And so to supper at Hatchett’s. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
“FEED MY SHEEP” 
[ is difficult to imagine that this bare apartment 


is a place of worship. In repellent, barren ugliness 

it excels the most hideous Methodist chapel I have 
ever been induced to enter, and yet it is set apart for the 
services of the Established Church ! 

No carvings are visible, no moulding, no tracery, 
no delicate patterning of stone and wood beloved of the 
monks of old. No vaulted roof spreads its canopy over- 
head, and no stained glass windows charm by their 
loveliness. 

Instead, windows of plain, frosted glass reveal dull 
squares of light high overhead. Bars are spread over 
their inner side, so that if they fail to prevent God’s 
sunlight from entering they can at least prevent God’s 
creatures from leaving. At the far end, one on either 
side of the squat, neglected altar, two tablets are fixed 
to the wall, and from them the Ten Commandments 
convey frowning prohibitions in letters of dull red. With 
the usual official clumsiness, they have been introduced 
in the one place where to break fifty per cent of them is 
an utter impossibility ! The altar itself is too small for 
the chapel, and its frontal, frayed and tarnished, needs 
replacing. A top-heavy gilt cross dominates the retable, 
and is flanked by two candlesticks bearing unlighted 
candles. There are neither flower vases nor flowers. 
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The floor is bare of carpet or matting, but is spotlessly 
clean, as are the benches. These are simple wooden 
forms bearing no resemblance to pews. At the end 
nearest the wall of every seven or eight forms is a raised 
chair, to seat one, set with its back to the altar. Only 
recently has the old custom of stationing supervising 
warders among the convicts been abolished, and although 
the warders sit together at the back their seats have 
not yet been removed. The pulpit is immensely high, 
and dwarfs the altar like an immense wineglass. 

While I am cogitating upon the barren hideousness 
of this place I hear the patter of shoes on wood, 
indicating the approach of footsteps, and the sound of 
them increases in volume until it has attained its 
maximum. A fellow-creature enters, He wears a dull 
drab uniform, coarse in texture and ill-fitting. -It has 
no broad arrows: they have been abolished. A 
label hangs like a medal upon the front of his tunic, 
and bears his letter and number. He is a convict of the 
Third Division. He is followed, at an interval of about 
ten feet, by another being, similarly attired and labelled, 
and other beings of the same appearance follow in 
succession ; and all sit near the back of the chapel, an 
interval of about three feet between each, to preclude 
intercourse of any sort. 

They are followed by a file of other felons, whose 
uniforms are of a chocolate colour. These are labelled 
like their predecessors. They are convicts of the 
Second Division. They enter the chapel in the same 
way, and sit in the same formation in front of the 
first party. 

A third, but much smaller, group enters, labelled 
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also, but wearing a uniform not unlike the “ hospital 
blue ” worn by wounded soldiers. These are awaiting 
trial. They sit in front of the Second Division men. 

The last batch is made up of youths of the Juvenile 
Adult Section. They, too, are labelled, and wear a drab 
uniform like the convicts of the Third Division, but their 
collars are of navy blue, so are the cuffs of their tunic 
sleeves, and they wear knickerbockers instead of trousers. 
They sit in the front seats. 

At intervals in the incoming files of malefactors, 
warders in dark blue have taken their places, and march 
in with them, and finally the Chief Warder enters, 
surveys the chapel and its queer congregation and, 
satisfied, mounts two steps to his seat on the right- 
hand side of the altar, where he sits facing those 
assembled here. 

The organist now enters, and takes his seat at the 
wheezy harmonium, and fumbles with stops and vents 
spite upon bellows and keys, and for nine solid minutes 
by the watch dreadful sounds issue from the crazy 
contraption and lacerate the already frayed nerves of 
the congregation. Doubtless it is all part of their punish- 
ment. After nine centuries of hell the Governor enters, 
surveys the congregation as though it was a pen of cattle, 
and slowly ascends to his own roomy seat behind the 
Chief Warder. He is followed almost immediately 
by the Chaplain, a sandy-haired, bun-faced youth vested 
in surplice, scarf and hood, and everybody present 
(except the organist) stands up at his entrance. 

He opens the proceedings with the correct clerical 
bleat, and prayers issue from him. The congregation 
joins surprisingly heartily in the responses, and in the 
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public prayers, and they squeeze the last drop of juice 
out of the hymns. I cogitate upon this last phenomenon, 
and arrive at the conclusion that the lusty singing is the 
result of two operating causes—the one the feeling of 
relief at being able to use their lungs after enduring a 
week of muteness enforced by the silence rule ; the other 
the desire to overwhelm and muffle the asthmatic dis- 
cordances of the crazy, creaking harmonium. 

The hymns are, I think, unwisely selected; the 
idea apparently governing their choice being that the 
congregation must on no account be uplifted, or 
encouraged, or cheered, but humiliated, and scourged, 
and made to feel their position. ‘This sadistic object 
1s assisted by the singing of such hymns as “ O Quickly 
Come, dread Judge of All,” “Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne,” ‘‘ Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow ” and 
(irony of ironies !) “‘ We love the Place, O God.” 

In the fulness of time the surpliced youth entrenches 
himself in the pulpit, licks his lips, and proceeds to launch 
his attack. Streams of censure pour from him. He 
flays the congregation for its alleged shortcomings, and 
magnifies them, and dwells upon them, and raises holy 
hands to heaven in pious horror because of them, and he 
tells the helpless, hopeless souls before him that they 
are miserable sinners destined to roast in the hottest 
flames of Hell, and acts the complete prig generally. It 
is all very brave, this bullying of people who are unable 
to hit back. It is all very clever, this glib denunciation 
of the shortcomings of others. Perhaps, when this 
smooth-faced infant has had just a little more experience 
he may display just a little more charity. If he per- 
severes he may even learn something which he was never 
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taught at Oxford—namely, that a convict is simply 
a human being who has reached his breaking-point 
because of his frail mental or physical make-up (or 
because of both), and that the present economic system, 
with its stresses and its petty injustices, has proved too 
strong for his frailty to fight against, with the result 
that through no real fault of his own he has been levered 
into taking the line of least resistance and forced to do 
something anti-social from which, in his calmer moments, 
he would have shrunk. In a nutshell, this priestling 
may learn—provided that he sheds his preconceived 
notions and the facile cocksureness of adolescence— 
that crime is the outcome of mental or moral disease, 
and that the disease should be regarded as such and 
treated as such. 

During his sermon I take the opportunity of study- 
ing the faces of his hearers. That Juvenile Adult in 
the second row looks positively frightened. His glance 
darts nervously from the preacher to the Governor, 
then to the Chief Warder, then to the altar, and up to 
the bare roof. A frown, half perturbation, half resent- 
ment, clouds his features; and he shifts in his seat, 
and wonders what all this means, and why the figure in 
the surplice displays such animosity under the cloak of 
religion. That man awaiting trial regards the preacher 
with sullen wonder, debating whether the trial that he is 
soon to face will be as repugnant as this bombardment, 
and calculates the approximate number of such experi- 
ences he will have to endure if he is convicted and sent 
to this prison. That Second Division man is reflecting 
that relatively light though his sentence is, this is the 
least bearable part of it ; and he registers a private vow 
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that when he is once more a free man he will never again 
enter any place of worship. 

And while the young ecclesiastic bleats, and sneers, 
and castigates, the sounds of the world outside percolate 
through the walls in grateful contrast ; and from their 
assembled sum I disentangle the metallic clank of trams, 
the vibrant whir of motor-cars, and the cries of boys at 
play. 

Even the most spiteful sermons come to an end some 
time ; and accordingly the surpliced youth terminates 
his diatribe “‘ in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” and another hymn brings the 
service to an end. 

The congregation leaves the building in the reverse 
order to that in which it entered it. The Juvenile 
Adults lead the way, followed, in turn, by the men await- 
ing trial and those of the Second and Third Divisions 
respectively ; and the long dotted line of human beings 
files wearily out. d 

Whither ? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE FUN OF THE FAIR 


REACH it by the Tube. Ascending out of the 

bowels of the earth I find myself at the entrance to 

the fair ground. Running the gauntlet of importu- 
nate newsboys and itinerant hawkers, I am nearly deafened 
by the voice of a dazzling functionary with the deport- 
ment of a court chamberlain and the voice of a bull who 
assures me that his is the gate of Paradise. 

So I enter Paradise. 

In the distance, stretching out into space, is a vista 
of swing-boats, hurdy-gurdies, towers and flag-poles— 
forests and forests of them, each with its own banner 
waving bravely to each of the others, gay and coloured 
and pert. Boys and girls, all shapes and sizes. And 
squeakers. And ticklers. (“ Buy just one, guv’nor ! 
Just the thing to ginger ’em up.’’) 

To the right and left of me are tables of eatables and 
drinkables besieged by crowds of urchins who cluster 
around them like flies around jampots (“Got any 
cigarette cards, Mister ? ’’). 

Orange squash !| An immense glass tank of it dominates 
a frail table. That table will be over in a minute. The 
flaccid old hag in the tight velvet bodice plunges a ladle 
into the depths of the tank and retrieves it dribbling 
orange squash. It flops over in delightful little 


splashes and leaves a tiny vortex of ripples in which 
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slices of orange and lumps of crisp ice bob and bump 
about. 

Its next-door neighbour is the ice-cream cart, with 
its aggressively coloured awning and brass fittings and 
crude paintings of lovely ladies. Over it presides the 
fat Italian who sells roast chestnuts in the winter and 
ice-cream in the summer. The ice-cream cart functions 
for both purposes in some miraculous manner of which 
its proprietor alone possesses the secret. A resourceful 
soul, with kindness and perspiration oozing from his 
features. ‘The children adore him, and what better 
testimony can living man have ? 

A yard or two away a little shrivelled man with 
pendulous lips and a pock-marked face is endeavouring 
to saw a violin in two ; and with each cut of the bow the 
patient, protesting thing emits fearful shrieks. 

I pass on. 

A string of daring souls disappears into the entrails 
of an immense tower, each one hugging a mat. They 
emerge at the top of the tower and severally sit themselves 
on their mats and whiz down a spiral run encircling the 
tower. The boys guffaw and the girls scream. (The girls 
feel that it is expected of them, so they oblige.) All 
arrive in a flopping bunch at the foot of the tower, and 
in sorting themselves out there is confusion and chaff, 
and a generous display of the glad ankle. 

Close by is a booth where I can hire wooden balls for 
a penny a time and with them demolish effigies of my 
fellow-men. I do so, and continue my stroll. 

I am immersed in the intellectual occupation of 
watching two small boys attempt suicide through the 
agency of an immense and obviously instable swing. 
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They rush upwards and backwards; and remain for an 
instant poised in space. Then down they swoop, and are 
catapulted forward into the firmament. They collide 
with a star and the impact sends them back to earth.... 

I, too, am brought back to earth by a tap on the 
shoulder and a voice which wheezes, ‘‘ ’Ere you are, sir. 
Just one more. The charnce of a lifetime. Come an’ 
lend a ’and.” 

I express my willingness to lend two hands, and am 
led to a huge octagonal table divided into thirty-two 
segments, each segment bearing a number. Opposite 
each number save one stands a fellow-being. The 
vacant place is numbered “ 13.’”’ I now see the catch. 
However, we Irish are not superstitious, whatever people 
may say, so I step into the breach and complete the circle 
and find myself between two grinning, toothless virgins 
of indeterminate age. 

The proprietor explains the idea. In each segment 
of the thirty-two is heaped a miscellaneous assortment 
of articles—umbrellas, glass bowls, china dogs and cats, 
alarm clocks, tobacco pouches, dolls, hair combs and 
other junk. Suspended over the table from one end of a 
horizontal rod is a miniature aeroplane which 1s to fly 
round above the periphery of the table in due season. 
Its journey is to begin when the proprietor has switched 
on the electric current, and not until then may the com- 
mon herd take part in the business. Opposite each of us 
is an electric button, and when the aeroplane is in full 
flight the proprietor will divert the electric current in 
such a way that instead of it passing from his control to 
the aeroplane it will pass, as it were, from our buttons 
to that ring of electric bulbs in the centre of the table— 
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in short, from the ’plane to the bulbs—and the aeroplane, 
now deprived of its driving force, will come to rest over 
one of the thirty-two segments. The person over whose 
segment the aeroplane stops can select any article in his 
segment by way of a prize. 

Very good. 

With appropriate ceremony the serio-comic gent 
inaugurates the gamble and the aeroplane begins to 
describe circles over his head at a disconcerting pace. 

Now the proprietor blows his whistle and diverts 
the current. Thirty-two hands press thirty-two buttons 
and thirty-two bulbs burst into incandescence. A 
unique phenomenon. 

The aeroplane loses heart and gives in. Gradually 
it slows down, and the hopes of thirty-two breasts mount 
up. Each one of the thirty-two has, long since, decided 
on his or her prize... . 

The aeroplane stops. And the sulky, perverse, 
cussed thing stops over only one number |! 

“Number 8,” announces the proprietor. “‘ Where’s 
the lucky man ? ”’ 

The lucky man turns out to be a lucky woman, and 
the lucky woman selects an umbrella. The proprietor 
hands over the prize with the air of Royalty conferring 
the O.B.E. He congratulates the lucky woman and 
eulogises the umbrella. He opens it. He shuts it. He 
fondles it. He slobbers over it. Never was there such 
an umbrella. 

There were thirty-two people at threepence a head— 
total “‘ gate,” eight shillings. The following conundrum, 
therefore, offers itself: If the proprietor has to pay for 
his electricity, his apparatus, the rent of his pitch, his 
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travelling expenses, his wear and tear, his insurance, 
his advertising, and for board and lodging and clothing 
for himself, his wife (if any) and his children (if any), how 
much has he left out of eight shillings to spend upon 
the purchase of the most wonderful umbrella that ever 
was ? 

Of course, this is all pique on my part. Sour grapes. 
I am peevish because I have lost. And I do not know 
whether I have lost because I have not pressed my 
button hard enough or because I was number 13. Perhaps 
it is because I was too busy watching for the blissful 
moment when the aeroplane, in its career through space, 
would hit its owner on the head ! 

Anyhow, I have lost. 

I am mooning along when a voice rasps out, “ ’Ere 
you are now! The electric money-maker! Beats the 
Royal Mint to fits ! Come right along and make your own 
money | ”’ 

I have the feeling that I have unexpectedly stumbled 
across a coiner’s den, and the manufacture of counterfeit 
coin is being practised in the heart of London and less 
than a yard away from the policeman just in front of me. 
But the world seems to be revolving as usual, so I hurry 
forward. 

A crowd surrounds a circular table. On the table 
are an immense number of circular brass discs, as 
though the heavens had just rained molten metal and 
spattered its surface with a dapple of brass. In the centre 
of the table squats a small tower. My fellow-men are 
tossing pennies on to the table. One man is particularly 
lavish, probably because his girl is with him. He seems 
to be distributing money, not making it. Suddenly one 
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of his coppers lands plumb in the centre of a disc. Ping !/ 
As by magic an electric bell rings, and an illuminated 
number glows in the tower and announces “ 7.” 
Our financier accordingly receives sevenpence. He has 
thrown down fivepence. Profit—twopence. 

A wonderful game—if you win. 

A youth with aggressive socks and beer-coloured hair 
now begins to throw his money about. Alongjob. The 
bell rings, “2!’? He has parted with elevenpence. 
Less—ninepence. A wonderful game—if you win ! 

I make for the top end of the fair ground. 

It is dominated by the merry-go-round, which squats 
magnificently aloof emitting great crashing waves of 
sound. It is a unique contrivance, and it knows it. Its 
organ is not an aggregation of wooden and metal pipes. 
It is a crowd, and the mouths of all the units in that 
crowd unite to proclaim in one magnificent ensemble 
that it cost two thousand pounds to build and that they 
mean to let everybody know it. It is the Big Noise of 
the fair. Circling respectfully about the Big Noise 
sweep attendant swans and dragons, each dragon like 
each of the other dragons and each swan a replica of 
every other swan. Ladies about to bathe are balanced 
precariously at intervals on the outside of the super- 
structure, and gilded Cupids with enormous tummies 
disport themselves among the vines, national flags and 
heraldic devices with which the whole structure is crowned 
as with a frieze. 

I ascend three steps and sit on the great back of one 
of the swans. A dragon goes in front to clear my way 
and another dragon follows behind to take care of me. 
Minted coinage passes from my keeping to that of a 
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small boy, whose attire suggests that his education is 
proceeding at Eton. Two maidens, one with a burst 
glove and the other with a ladder up one stocking, seat 
themselves in front of me and assume languorous postures. 
They essay levity with the young gentleman from Eton, 
but he lets it be understood that there is nothing of that 
sort about him ! 


We're off ! 

I make the gratifying discovery that we not only 
travel round and round, but also proceed up and down. 
It is a marvellous combination of hurdy-gurdy and 
switchback. I form the opinion that the young gentleman 
from Eton ought to be charging us double, but after 
profound cogitation decide not to enlighten him. And 
so we describe successive circles, each circle of precisely 
the same radius as its predecessor and successor. Every 
time we pass in front of the Big Noise we are greeted with 
a salvo of sound, and every time we pass behind it we 
hear it but indistinctly. Muffled. Nevertheless, we are 
compensated on those occasions by a bird’s-eye view of 
various feminine undergarments, rows and rows of them, 
hanging out to dry in the backyards of His Majesty’s 
subjects, for itis Monday evening. The girls on the seat 
in front see them, too, and gurgle, and giggle, and look 
at me ; but I fear the young gentleman from Eton would 
not approve, so I respond with the icy stare. 

In the fulness of time the swans and dragons come 
to a full stop, which I interpret as a hint that it is time 
for me to go. Sol go. 

But all this is as ginger-beer is to champagne when 
compared with the joy wheel. It is the surest and 


most efficient contrivance for conjuring coin from the 
U 
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pockets of the British public that the wit of man has ever 
devised—not excepting horse-racing and the Income Tax. 

Enthroned at the receipt of custom is a stout lady 
assiduously knitting jumpers. Deliberately do I use the 
plural. Countless billions of stitches must be flicked 
from her adroitly manipulated needles every hour 
of the evening, and scores of jumpers must be brought 
into being every day. Sixpence passes from me to the 
stout lady, and I climb four steps up to the enchanted 
precincts of the joy wheel. For this same sixpence, so a 
legend suspended near the stout lady informs me, I 
can sit me down upon one of the vast concentric circles 
of benches that envelop the joy wheel more completely 
than an embrace. And I can stay there till chucking-out 
time if I choose. 

In less than no time I feel that I should like to take 
root, so enthralling is the spectacle. An electric bell, 
actuated mysteriously by some concealed functionary, 
emits a rapid succession of metallic pings, and the fun 
begins. ‘“‘ Gentlemen only ”’ is announced in letters of 
fire. Youths and boys leap on to the wheel like an in- 
vading army and lock themselves together with much 
linking of arms. The knowing ones choose the centre— 
the safest place. In the centre you get your money’s 
worth. The bell rings again. They’re off ! 

In less time than it takes me to record it those nearest 
to the rim of this revolving platform are literally off. 
Centrifugal force. Some small boys nearer to the centre 
are gradually swept towards the circumference of the 
circle on their little behinds. A godsend to clothiers, 
this joy wheel! Soon they, too, are off. Squeals of 
delight. Cries of ‘‘ Come ’ome at once, you Albert! 
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Wot did I tell yer ? ’’ This cryptic conundrum remaining 
unanswered, Albert is led sorrowfully towards the exit, 
but Mother, too, is human, so exercises one of Eve’s 
privileges, changes her mind, and sits down near me with 
her Albert. He sits with angelic expression for a moment 
until Mother shall have recovered her temper, when he 
will coax her to let him have “‘ just one more.”? When 
the wheel stops he will be on again. Albert is destined for 
high diplomatic honours. 

The old Guard, in the centre, are clinging to each other 
with the persistence of creditors, defying the centrifugal 
force. They would defy the law of gravitation if they 
could. The speed is accelerated, and the wheel now 
whizzing round at an incredible pace. The faces of the 
survivors now succeed each other so rapidly that they 
seem to merge into one pale line of flesh, but they hang 
on, triumphant. They have beaten the wheel, and they 
know it! The joy wheel has done its damnedest, but it 
hasn’t done them! The victors stagger off, white as this 
paper, and they retire to attend to urgent private business 
elsewhere. .. . 

** Ladies only,” the legend now announces, and they 
at once take the floor. There is none of your pre-war 
nonsense about them. They are alive, and they know it, 
and they don’t care a rap who knows it as well. Tall and 
short, scraggy and plump, bobbed and shingled, hatted 
and hatless—they’re all here ! They skip on to the wheel 
with astounding alacrity, only to be flung off by some 
prank of the wheel of which only the wheel and its attend- 
ant functionary know the secret. ‘They are flicked off in 
all known postures, and in none, with delightful efferves- 
cence and provocative toss of frock. Male guffaws, 
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“Ladies and gentlemen!” bellows the attendant. 
They obey as though released by a spring. The male 
invasion at the beginning was as nothing compared with 
this. I am positive that many of the couples have lived 
for this moment. The assault is terrific ! Boys and girls 
—two score of them—arrange themselves into a chattering 
human cone and the girls, hoping for the best, prepare 
for the worst. 

It comes. 

The bell again ejaculates. Slowly the wheel starts. 
Gradually increasing its speed it rids itself of a few of 
its occupants. Satisfied, it settles down to it. It has 
that defeat to avenge, and becomes a living vindictive 
thing. The pace is now tremendous, and screaming 
couples follow each other in succession to the circum- 
ference and bump with delighted squeals against the 
cushions placed there for their reception. A few still 
remain, and the wheel realises it. It gets ready for the 
ultimate spurt, and with a sullen vibrant whir shakes the 
survivors from its centre and hurls the yelling bunch 
hard against the cushions. 

The wheel has won! . 

Close by, on the right, is an immense crowd. It 
attracts me by its size and by the unique phenomenon 
that although none but adults are visible it appears to 
be a vast human semicircle whose centre is a hubbub 
of children’s laughter. I investigate, and discover that 
the children have wormed and pushed and wriggled their 
way to the front. Splendid !| Now for years I have main- 
tained that what attracts children is worth watching. 

I watch. 

An immense canvas tank, half as big as a furniture 
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van, has been let into the ground. Over the tank is an 
arrangement resembling a swing. Poised in the swing 
sits aman. He is clad from feet to chin in a rubber suit. 
A few feet to the right of the swing is a target, mysteri- 
ously connected with the swing. At the target the sons 
of mothers hurl wooden balls at twopencea shot. Showers 
of balls. Legions of children. At last one ball scores 
a bull. Immediate collapse of swing. Immersion of 
gent in tights. Shrieks of youthful delight. Great fun. 
‘‘ Just one more, mother!” It is my friend Albert— 
Albert of the joy wheel. 

Deary, deary me! ... 

I am back near the entrance now, by the booth of the 
Sheik of Araby.‘ The Sheik, complete with earrings 
and flowing burnous (No; no whip) is lolling at the door 
of his tent, his eyes raised heavenward in contemplation 
of the eternal verities. Slowly his bejewelled fingers 
twirl the silkiest of silken moustaches. Graceful, 
svelte and indifferent to the gaze of the assembled 
multitude (two urchins and myself) he resembles what 
he is meant to resemble, an alien in an inhospitable land. 
A Romany. Despite the Sheffield accent that gradually 
emerges when he speaks, the credulity of two-thirds of 
his audience remains loyally unshaken, disclosing a 
glimpse of the faith that is said to endure in a world of 
shams... . 

He speaks. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen of London. In me you behold 
a son of the desert, a descendant of the prophet. Not for 
me the distractions of the city or the exaggerated joys of 
worldly life.” 


Here the urchins look up at me and grin uneasily. 
u* 
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“ After a life of meditation in the desert of Arabia I 
have decided to give my white brethren in my beloved 
England the fruits of my ponderings and to read their 
hearts. And by reading your hearts I can help you to 
arrange your lives in such a way that the future need hold 
no terrors for you—that is, if you patronise me.”’ (Here 
he expectorates.) 

“IT have said that I can read your hearts. How can 
I do this?” 

The audience grows, and a blousy, leggy girl, eyes 
shining with devilment, discourse impeded by toffee, 
ejaculates, ‘‘ Arsk me, Rudolph ! ”’ 

“I will tell you. The heart of humanity can be read 
in its face, in its hands, in———”’ 

“In the News of the World,” comments a spectator. 

“Oh, I’m no common fortune teller. I ’ave bin con- 
sulted by the nobility an’ gentry. I ’ave demonstrated 
my powers in front of the Shah of Persia, the Duke of 
Cumberland and——”’ 

“And the Pig and Whistle,” comments the same 
spectator. 

The crowd is tickled. The crowd guffaws. 

“You may scoff, sir! You may scoff! Wot I ’ave 
said I can prove / I can read you like a book, and you 
know it ! I can predict the future. Do you want a wife, 
sir ? Do you want an ’usband, miss ? ”’ 

This to the blousy flapper, who gurgles with ecstasy. 
I have the feeling that something is about to happen. 

“ If so, I can warn yer. I can warn yer against yerself, 
so that you won’t go an’ make a mess of your life. *Aven’t 
I told you that I can see the future ? ” 

“ Wot’s going to win the Derby ? ” 
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This from a pimply youth sucking a frayed Woodbine. 

“ I ’ave no need to do this for a livin’. I only charge 
a small fee, and I do this so as to fulfil the requirements 
of the law.” 

Ironic applause from the crowd, now a large one. 

** Seein’ as I ’ave some intelligent persons present I 
won't keep you in suspense no longer, an’——””’ 

“* That’s the stuff to give °em, Rudolph,” this from the 
blousy girl. 

‘‘ An’ I invite any lady in this vast audience to step 
inside my tent——””’ 

‘Oh, Rudolph ! ” from several voices. 

“* Or any gentleman, an’ ’ave the secrets of ’is or er life 
laid bare.” 

Disappearance of the Sheik to a cry of, “ Don't go, 
ole man. We’re just gettin’ to like yer!” 

The crowd gradually dissolves, deaf to the exhortations 
of the Sheik’s spouse, a stout lady wearing two aprons and 
three chins, to “ come along now, ladies an’ gents. You'll 
never ’ave such a chance if ye live to be a ’undred ! ” 

After this sidelight on the cruel incredulity of man I 
felt impelled to make the acquaintance of the Sheik. 
Guiltily I pay my threepence. Furtively I slip inside. 

The Sheik is enthroned on a sugar box, a horse- 
cloth for his cushion. A crazy lamp hangs pendant 
above his head emitting foul odours. I apologise for 
interrupting him in the middle of his supper, but with a 
regal gesture he restores the cork to its bottle and bids 
me be seated. 

I am in the Presence. 

He takes my money and my hand. He gazes intently 
at the latter, moving it slowly about in the light of the 
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lamp so that the faint furrows that withhold their 
message from all save such as the Sheik may yield their 
secrets to that interpreter of the cryptic. It is some 
moments before he speaks. Perhaps he thinks I am a 
police informer. 

*“‘ Ah, my friend. You’re goin’ to ‘ave a prosperous 
future.” 

(Just what the doctor ordered !) 

“This ’ere broad line is———”’ 

“* Is the mark made by my glove,”’ I explain. 

“‘ Never mind. Never mind. It don’t make no differ- 
ence.” 

éé Oh ? 39 

“No! You’ll ’ave a long life, an’ good ’ealth, an’ 
plenty of money, but .. .” 

** But what ? ” 

“ Well, you'll lose some of it.”’ 

(I thought there was a catch somewhere.) 

“Will I lose much, then ? ” 

“No ; just a little, like.”’ 

“IT see. And now what about the—er—the——” 

““ Ah, you’re like the rest of ’em, aren’t ye? Well, 
you'll run across a fine spankin’ wench with fair ’air an’ 
big baby eyes, who'll take to yer, and give yer the glad 
hand,, like, an’ she'll ’ave one—two—three—four— 
five—six——”’ 

“‘ Good Lord !’’ I blurt. 

“*_____Bridesmaids ! ”’ 

“ Ah, yes. Of course.” 

Presently I rise to go. 

“* Anybody waitin’? ”’ he calls to his spouse. 

“* No,” replies the stout lady, ‘‘ not yet.” 
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So the Sheik grows sad, and tells me his troubles. 
Trade is bad—damned bad ! He has his pitch to pay for, 
and travelling expenses for self and missus. And clothes. 
And food. They’ve had nothing all day except a pint of 
four ale and a couple of Nearer-my-God-to-Thee sand- 
wiches, but he ’opes trade’ll look up a bit soon, what 
with the warm weather comin’ along, and the kids’ 
’olidays, an’ all that, an’ “‘ Thank ye very kindly, sir-——” 

And so I leave the Sheik, and his tent, and his missus, 
and his troubles, and everything that is his; and pass 
out in the hope of meeting that fine spankin’ wench with 
the fair ’air an’ big baby eyes, who is goin’ to give me the 
glad hand, like. 





THE END 


